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HALF SIGHT AND WHOLE LIGHT. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 














Tus flower of the lilied field—do I see it completely ? 
Over its wonder-face mine eye runneth fleetly, 

One moment proclaiming it mine— 

Color, texture and line. 


Ab, bat already something it is hath escaped me ; 

Ah,out my conquest is not as the free fancy shaped me. 
Humbly my vaunt I recall; 
I but see that | see not all. 


And now as I gaze, sight’s possession grows fainter and 
fainter. 
AmI solely thwarted ? Nay, nor savant nor painter 
All this perfection can see, 
But only in kind and degree. 


Each purblind alone, whole sight requires the whole human, 
The eye of the child and the gray-beard, of man and of 
woman. 
Poet divine, can it be 
Fall vision concenters in thee ? 


Thou beholdest, indeed, some mystical intimate beckoning 
Out of the tiower’s honeyed heart, that passeth our reckon- 
ing. 
Yet when hast thou seen, or shalt see, 
With the eye of yon hovering bee ? 
New YORK City. 
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BIRD OF THE BROKEN WING. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 








Birp of the broken wing, 
Hurt beyond skill to bind, 
How hast thou heart to sing 
When Heaven is thus unkind ? 


Wo for my ruined flight ! 
Joy for my heart of song! 
I sing for the song’s delight— 
And Heaven hath done no wrong ! 
Mystic BRIDGE, CONN. 





THE NAIAD. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





It was but a phantom indeed 

Disarmed me, the emperor’s knight, 
Who stood in the way of my steed 

The eve ’twixt a fight and a fight, 

A truce of delight— 
Said ‘‘ Dearest !’’ her breath on my cheek, 

And “ Follow !”’ her hand on my wrist. 
Her eyelids were holy and meek, 

Her eyes like the perishing mist 

That moonlight has kissed. 


Months after, at dawn as we rode, 
All trembling and tender spake she: 

‘** Beware of the brook in the wood 
(Whose willows drip ay from the knee) 
I never must see !”’ 

But straight in the forest-path cold 
Ere Rolf of his bridle got grace, 

With a cry and a thrill from my hold 
Slipped soft as a star into space 
Her voice and her face. 


What was it ran under my feet, 
Rich golden and ashen and blue, 
Asswift as my love and as sweet ? 
Ah. that was the brook that I knew 
My soul had to rue! 
For God drew my senses from thrall 
As moons lift the tide. I could see 
’*Mid shallows that sprayed in their fall 
The weird saplings, glossy and three, - 
Drip ay from the knee. 


Nut now in the banner-bright rank, 
‘Lhe shield to my breast like a bride, 

But a weak lily, washed on a bank 
To pine for the known and denied, 
Here will I have died, 

Well rid of the years and their guile, 
And blessed forever in this: 

To end near her step and her smile, 
Her magic, her beauty, her bliss. 


The Water she is, 
ALE, Mass, 





ZWINGLI AND LUTHER. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





THE training of Zwingli for his life-work differs con- 
siderably from that of Luther. This difference affected 
their future work, and accountsin part for their collision 
when they met as antagonists in writing, and on one 
occasion at Marburg, face to face, in a debate on the 
real presence. Comparisons are odious when partisan 
and sectarian feeling is involved, but necessary and 
useful if impartial. 

Both reformers were of humble origin, but with this 
difference: Luther descended from the peasantry, and 
had a hard and rough schooling, which left its impress 
upon his style of polemics, and enhanced his power over 
the common people; while Zwingli was the son of a 
magistrate, the nephew of adean and an abbot, and 
educated under the influence of the humanists, who 
favored urbanity of manners. Both were brought up by 
pious parents and teachers in the Catholic faith; but 
Luther was far more deeply rooted in it than Zwingli, 
and adhered to some of its doctrines, especially on the 
sacraments, with great tenacity to the end. He also re- 
tained a goodly portion of Romish exclusivism and in- 
tolerance. He refused to acknowledge Zwingli as a 
brother, and abborred his view of the salvation of unbap- 
tized children and heathen. 

Zwingli was trained in the school of Erasmus, and 
passed from the heathen classics directly te the New 
Testament. He represents more than any other reform- 
er, except Melanchthon, the spirit of the Renaissance in 
harmony with the Reformation. Luther struggled 
through the mystic school of Tauler and Staupitz and 
the severe moral discipline of monasticism, till he found 
peace and comfort in the doctrine of justification by 
faith. Both loved poetry and music next to theology, 
and Luther made better use of them for public worship, 
and composed hymns and tunes which are sung to this 
day. 

Both were men of Providence, and became, innocently, 
reformers of the Church by the irresistipble logic of 
events. Both drew their strength and authority from 
the Word of God. Both labored independently for the 
same cause of evangelical truth, the one on a smaller, 
the other on a much larger field. Luther owed nothing 
to Zwingli,and Zwingli owed little or nothing to Luther. 
Both were good scholars, great divines, popular preach- 
ers, heroic characters. 

Zwingli broke easily and rapidly with the papal sys- 
tem, but Luther only step by step, and after a severe 
struggle of conscience. Zwingli was more radical than 
Luther, but always within the limits of law and order, 
and without a taint of fanaticism; and in this respect he 
differed widely from Carlsbadt and the Zwickan prophets, 
with whom Luther, in utter misunderstanding, con- 
founded him in his controversial writings against the 
fanatics. Luther was more conservative, and yet the 
chief champion of freedom in Christ. Zwingli leaned 
to rationalism, Luther to mysticism; yet both bowed to 
the supreme authority of the Scriptures. Zwingli had 
better manners and more self-control in controversy; 
Luther surpassed him in richness and congeniality of 
nature. Zwingli was a republican, and aimed at a politi- 
cal and social, as well as an ecclesiastical reformation; 
Luther was a monarchist, kept aloof from politics and 
war, and concentrated his force upon the reformation 
of faith and doctrine. Zwingli was equal to Luther in 
clearness and acuteness of intellect and courage of con- 
viction, superior in courtesy, moderation and tolerance, 
but inferior in originality, depth and force. Zwingli’s 
work and fame were provincial; Luther's, world-wide. 
Luther is the creator of the modern high-German book 
language, and gave to his people a model translation of 


| enduring vitality, together with a catechism and hymn- 


book. Zwingli bad to use the Latin, or to struggle with 
an uncouth Swiss dialect; and the Zurich Version of the 
Bible, by his faithful friend Leo Judae, remained con- 
fined to German-Switzerland, hut is more accurate than 
Luther’s, and kept pace in subsequent editions with the 
progress of exegesis. Zwingli can never inspire, even 
among his own countrymen, the same enthusiasm as 
Luther among the Germans. ‘Luther is the chief hero 
of the Reformation, standing in front of tbe battle-field 
before the Church and the world, defying the papal bull 
and imperia]:ban, and leading the people of God out of 








the Babylonian captivity under the Gospel banner of 
freedom. 

Each was the right man in the right place; neither 
cculd have done the work of the other. Luther was 
fore-ordained for Germany, Zwingli for Switzerland. 
Zwingli was cut down in the prime of life, fifteen years 
before Luther; but, even if he had outlived him, he 
could not have reached the eminence which belongs to 
Luther alone. The Lutheran Church in Germany and 
the Reformed Church in Switzerland stand to this day 
the best vindication of their distinct, yet equally evan- 
gelical Christian work and character. 
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THE EQUATION OF FAME, 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





THE aim of all criticism is really to solve the equation 
of fame and to find what literary work is of real value. 
For convenience, the critic assumes the attitude of infal- 
libility. He really knows better in his own case, being 
commonly an author also. The curious thing is that, 
by a sort of comity of the profession, the critic who is 
an author assumes that other critirs are infallible 
also, and is as sensitive to the praise or blame of his con- 
temporaries as he would wish them to be in his presence. 
He bows his head before ‘“‘the London press” or the 
‘* New York press” as meekly as if he did not know full 
well that these august bodies are made up of just such 
weak and unstable mortals as he knows himself to be. 
At the Saville Club in London an American is intro- 
duced to some beardless youth, and presently, when 
some slashing criticism is mentioned, in the Academy or 
the Saturday Review, the fact incidentally comes out 
that his companion happened to write that very article. 
** Never again,” the visitor thinks, ‘‘ shall I be any more 
awed by what I read in those august periodicals than if 
it had appeared in my village newspaper at home.” 
But he goes his way, and in a month is looking with as 
much deference as ever for the “‘ verdict of the London 
press.” It seems a tribute to the greatness of our com- 
mon nature that the most ordinary individuals have 
weight with us as soon as there are enough of them to 
get together in a jury-box, or even in a newspaper office, 
and pronounce a verdict. As Chancellor Oxenstiern 
sent a young man on bis travels to see with how little 
wisdom the world was-governed, so it is worth while for 
every young writer to visit New York or London that 
he may see with how little serious consideration his 
work will be criticised. The only advantage conferred 
by added years in autvorship is that one learns this les- 
son a little better, tho the oldest author never learns it 
very well, 

But apart from all drawbacks in the way of haste and 
shallowness, there is a profounder difficulty which be- 
sets the most careful critical work. It inevitably takes 
the color of the time; its study of the stars is astrology, 
not astronomy, to adopt Thoreau’s distinction. Heine 
points out, in his essay on German Romanticism, that we 
greatly err in supposing that Goethe’s early fame bore 
much comparison with his deserts. He was indeed 
praised for ‘“‘ Werther” and ‘‘ Goetz von Berlichingen,” 
but the romances of August La Fontaine were in equal 
demand, and the latter, being a voluminous writer, was 
much more in men’s mouths. The poets of the period 
were Wieland and Rambler, and Kotzebue and Iffland 
ruled the stage. Even forty years ago, I remember 
well, it was considered an open subject’ of discussion 
whether Goethe or Schiller was the greater name; and 
Professor Felton, of Harvard University, took the pains 
to translate a history of German literature, by Menzel, 
the one object of which was to show that Goethe was 
quite a secondary tigure and not destined to any lasting 
reputation. It was one of the objections to Margaret 
Fuller, in the cultivated Cambridge circle of that day, 
that she spoke disrespectfully of Menzel in The Dial, 
and called him a Philistine—the first introduction into 
English, so far as I know, of that word since familiarized 
by Arnold and others. 

We fancy France to be a place where, if governments 
are changeable, literary fame, fortified by academies, 
rests’ on sure ground. But Théophile Gautier, in the 
preface to his ‘‘Les Grotesques,” tells us just the contra- 
ry. He declares that in Paris all praise or blame is 
overstated, because, in order to save the trouble of a 
serious opinion, they take up one writer temporarily in 
order to get rid of the rest, ‘‘There are,” he goes on, 
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*‘ strange fluctuations in reputations, and.guréoles change 
heads, After death, illuminated forgheads are extin- 
guished and obscure brows grow bright. Posterity means 
night for some, dawn to others.” Who wauld) 


believe, he asks, that the obscure writer Cbapelain passed 


for long years as the greatest poet, not alone ot France, 
but the whole world (/e plus grand poéte, non-eeulement 


de France, mais du monde entier), and that nobody less_ 


potent than the Dachesse de Longueville would have 
dared to go,to sleep over his poem of ‘La Pueelle”# Yet 
this was in the time of Corneille, Racine, Moliére and La 
Fontaine. 

Heine points out that it is not enough for a poet to 
utter his own sympathies, he must also reach those of 
his audience. The audience, he, thinks, is often like 
some hungry Bedouin Arab in the desert, ‘‘ who thinks 
he has found a sack of peas and opens it eagerly—but 
alas! they are only pearls!’ With what discontent did 
the audience ef Emerson’s day inspect his precious 
stones! Even now Matthew Arnold shakes his head 
over them and finds Longfellow’s little sentimental 
poem of ‘*The Bridge” worth the whole of Emerson. 
When we consider that Byron once accepted meekly his 
own alleged inferiority to Rogers, and that Southey 
ranked himself with Milton and Virgil, and only with 
half-reluctant modesty placed himself below Homer; 
that Miss Anna Seward and hcr contemporaries habitu- 
ally spoke of Hayley as ‘‘ the Mighty Bard” and passed 
over without notice Hayley’s eccentric dependent, Wil- 
liam Blake; that but two volumes of Thoreau's writings 
were published, greatly to his financial loss, during his 
life-time, and eight others, with four biographies of him, 
since his death; that Willis’s writings came into instant 
acceptance, while Hawthorne’s, according to their early 
publisher, attracted ‘‘no attention whatever”; that 
Willis indeed boasted to Longfellow of making ten 
thousand dollars a year by his pen, when Longfellow 
wished that he could earn one-tenth of that amount,— 
we must certainly admit that the equation of fame 
may require many years for its solution. I think it is 
Selden who says that * learning hath made most by 
those books on which the printers have lost”; and if this 
is true of learning, it is far truer of that incalculable 
and often perplexing gift called genius. 

Young Americans write back from London that they 
wish they had gone there in the palmy days of literary 
society—in the days when Dickens and Thackeray were 
yet alive, and when Tennyson and Browning were in 
their prime, instead of waiting until the present period, 
when Rider Haggard and Oscar Wilde are regarded, 
they say, as serious and important authors, But just so 
men looked back in longing from that earlier day to the 
period of Scott and Wordsworth, and so farther and far- 
ther and farther. It is easy for older men to recall 
when Thackeray and Dickens were in some measure ob- 
scured by now forgotten contemporaries, like Harrison 
Ainsworth and G. P. R. James, and when one was 
gravely asked whether he preferred Tennyson to Milnes 
or Sterling or Trench or Alford or Faber. It is to me one 
of the most vivid reminiscences of my college graduation 
that, having rashly ventured upon a commencement 
oration whose theme was ‘ Poetry in an Unpoetical 
Age,” I closed with an urgent appeal to young poets to 
‘lay down their Spenser and Tennyson” and look into 
life for themselves, Prof. Edward T. Channing, 
then the highest literary authority in New England, 
paused in amazement with uplifted pencil over this com- 
bination of names, “You mean,” he said, ‘‘ that they 
should neither defer to the highest authority nor be in- 
fluenced by the lowest?’ When I persisted, with the 
zeal of seventeen, that I had no such meaning, but re- 
garded them both as among the gods, he said good-na- 
turedly: ‘‘ Ah! that is a different thing. I wish you to 
say what youthink. I regard Tennyson as a great calf, 
but you are entitled to your own opinion.” The oration 
met with much applause at certain passages, including 
this one; and the applause was just, for these passages 
were written by my elder sister, who had indeed sug- 
gested the subject of the whole address. ButI fear that 
its only value to posterity will consist in the remark it 
elicited from the worthy prof¢ ssor; this comment afford- 
ing certainly an excellent milestone for Tennyson’s early 
reputation. 

It is worth while to remember, also, that this theory 
of calfhood, like most of the early criticisms on Tenny- 
sn, had a certain foundation in the affectations and 
crudities of these carly volumes, long since shed and ig- 
nored. That was in the period of the two thin volumes, 
with their poem on the author's room, now quotable 
from memory only: 

“O darling roow, my heart's delight ! 

Dear room, the apple of my sight! 

With thy two couches sott and white, 

There is no room so exquisite, 

No little room se warm and bright, 

Wherein to read, wherein to write.” 
1 do not count it to the discredit of my mentor, after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, that he discerned in this 
something which it is now the fashion to call ‘‘ veal.” 
Similar lapses he)ped to explain the early under-estimate 
of the Lake school of poets in England, and of the 
Transcendental school in our own country, even of 
Margaret Fuller’s early criticisms on Lowell. On the 
Otucr band. it is commonly true that author> temporarily 
elevated, in the first rude attempts to solve the equation 





of fame, have afforded some r 


n, however: inade~ 


eqate, for their over-appreciation, Théophile Gautier, 


in the eseay already quoted, says that no man entirely 
d e is always some basis for the 
shallowest reputations, tho what is truly admirable 


‘may find. men insensible for a time. And Joubert, al- 


ways profounder than Gautier, while admitting that 
popularity varies with the period dla vogue des livres 
dépend du gott des sidcles), tells us also that only what is 
excellent is held in lasting memory (ia mémoire_n’ aime 
que ce qui est eacéllent), and winds up his essay on the 
qualities of the writer with the pithy motto, ‘-Exvel, and 
you will live” (excelle et tu vivras)! 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


——_ 


VISIT TO AN ENGLISH COAL MINE. 
BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 








MANCHESTER is noted as the center of the cotton man- 
ufactures of Eogland. In its vicinity are some very 
interesting coal mines. These mines are of extraordinary 
deptb, and for this reason, if for no other, are quite 
worth visiting. 

Happily provided witha pass, procurable only through 
friendly intervention, I mounted a ‘: bus,” accompanied 
by three gentlemen of Manchester, and rode through Sal- 
ford, a large suburb divided from its sister city only by 
the turbid current of the Irwell. Near the farther edge 
of Salford we came to a ward of narrow streets and 
low cottages occupied by the miners. The heavy air 
laden with smoke and the faces of the men we met, 
blackened with coal-dust beyond recognition, indicated 
that we were on the confines of the subterranean re- 
gions we were to visit. Stacks of lofty chimneys next 
appeared, and then, on the summit of a hillock from 
which the slope had been cut away, giving it the effect 
of a high platform, arose a massive framework of wood 
and iron supporting the machinery for raising and low- 
ering the coal vans. To three of our party the sight was 
anew one, and we regarded this contrivance with some- 
thing of the awe with which the victim approaches the 
guillotine. It did not lessen this grewsume sensation 
to see the monster jerking the heavily loaded buckets with 
immense rapidity and singular noiselessness up from we 
knew not where, and plunging others down a cavity of 
mysterious depth. 

Before descending we disguised ourselves by donning 
suits of old clothes and caps of various fit and degrees 
of smuttiness, kept for the occasion in the lodge of the 
superintendent; we were each provided also with a safe- 
ty-lamp, and a guide accompanied us when we stepped 
into two of the empty cars. These cars, rolling on 
wheels to fit the rails in the mine, are about four feet 
long and three feet wide. The iron drop-cage in which 
they are fixed, one above the other, eight in each load, 
fits the diameter of the shaft, which is faced with bricks 
throughout, The cage is raised and lowered by a broad 
band of braided steel wire rolled around drums placcd 
over the mouth of the shaft, and fixed to the frame- 
work alluded to above. We descended by the shaft, 
which is also employed to furnish the mine witha steady 
supply of pure air, But for the lanterns we had, we 
should have been at once in a darkness to which the 
famed opaqueness of Egypt would have been trifling. 
There was nothing in the easy way we dropped to indi- 
cate that we parsed through fifteen hundred vertical 
feet in the sixty seconds occupied in reaching the first 
landing. 

On stepping from the car we found ourselves in a spa- 
cious hall branching into several slightly sloping shafts 
leading into apparently unfathomable abysses of impene- 
trable gloom. The effect of this weird scene was 
hightened by the sooty forms moving about us clothed 
mer¢ly in tattered breeches, the carmine of the lips and 
the glare of the eyes giving them the appearance of imps 
of darkness. A powerful steam-engine was stationed at 
this point, materially adding to a temperature too ardent 
eveu for those who like a tropical climate. <A wire cable 
worked by this machine constantly dragged loaded trains 
of cars alogg a subterranean railway, reaching nine hun- 
dred yards farther along an inclined plane of one foot in 
three, which thus gave a total depth of twenty-four hun- 
dred feet to the mine. As the loaded cars arrived they 
were side-tracked into the cage. When the train of 
eight cars was made up in the cage it was snatched up 
the vertical shaft and out of sight with inconceivable 
rapidity. Here we took passage on this subterranean 
tramway with our safety-lamps. Some may be surprised 
to learn that the central hall was lighted witb gas brought 
down from above; it was entirely unprotected from the 
surrounding air because of the good ventilation in that 
spot. Only in the inner recesses of a mine or when a 
new vein ig opened are explosions liable to occur. That 
they are by no means uncommon, however, was appar- 
ent from the deeply scarred features of our guide, who 
had three times barely escaped with his life. 

Leaving the train at the first station we proceeded 
some distance on foot along a shaft that slightly ascend- 
ed. ‘this elevation accounted for the fact that on an- 
other tramway in this shaft the cars were drawn by self- 
acting machinery, the weight of the down train draw- 
ing the uptrain. The roof of this shaft, unlike the 
others, was nvi biieked, but was shored up where it 
had shown signs of weakness. Inone spot the reof had 









setually fallen in partially. It was not wi 
sensations of awe and dread that we pass 
massive wood-work which now sustained it, 1, 
shaft smaller shafts entered at regular inter; 
ing straight from the vein which was then in ¢ 
At the entrance of each of these smaller 
brews, as they are called, a leathern apron w 
ed for the purpose of keeping the current of 
the main channels and to limit any possible « 
to asmaller space.” Passing behind one of these 
we laboriously climbed upa brew; it was rugged 
steep, and so low that we had to walk with bended 

At the upper end we came to a stall, as the place is call. 
ed, where the coal is being actually broken Out of the 
seam or stratum. This vein was six feet bigh or 

and we were thus easily able to stand here, but some of 
the veins are only four feet thick. When the Coal ig 
cleared away the roof over the vacant space is pr 
supported with heavy timbers of oak and elm, The 
tremendous pressure before the superincumbent mag 
quite settles again is such as often to break the 

As I stood by a massive timber that had yielded £0 that 
the center bulged out,and saw a dozen other Oakey 
posts in a similar condition within as many yards, Ifa 
that the condition of a fly under the tread of-an 

would he quite enviable compared to that of our 
should any of these props entirely give way Whik y, 
were standing there with two thousand feet Of earth 
and rock above us, As the posts advance. those int, 
rear are replaced by piers of oak constructed of blog, 
laid corn-cob fashion. The pressure on these ig som. 
times so great as to flatten blocks four or five inede: 
thick to half that thickness. These pillars in turn gip 
place to a solid wall of stone, and thus gradually 

vein is filled up again, and danger that the whole mi» 
might fall is averted. A large body of men are employ. 
ed entirely in serving this system of propping; they wo} 
at night when the other miners are off duty. 

The stillness here was appalling, and it was noticeably 
that the faint click of the miner’s pick returned gly 
metallic ring than in the open air. The heat wagalp 
intense. We perspired as if in a Turkish bath, Ty 
miners dug the coal sitting or sometimes lying on they 
side. They said little and were far from jovial; andog. 
tainly there was little reason for a human being, passing 
his life recumbent and naked on bits of Lroken og 
wielding a pick-ax, nearly a mile from the sunlight, 
which is free to all, and with the vague fear of mm 
great danger constantly haunting him, to be particulary 
cheerful. 

One of the greatest perils to which miners are expay, 
the sudden bursting of a flood of water into thet, 
had not been encountered in the Pennington mine wa 
I wasthere. Buta few weeks later sucha Catastrophe 
did occur there, destroying a number of lives. A pbti 
tive and constant danger, however, lurks in the exple 
sions of fire-damp and the falling of globular masses of 
coal which, in the cooling process, have crystalized ani 
separated from the rock in which they are imbedded, 
The safety-lamp invented by Sir Humphrey Davy is siill 
used, but it is far from being all that could be desired. The 
flame is very dim, and a sudden draft of air often extin 
guishes it. A watchman is constantly employed in going 
through the mine to relight the lamps, for they are now 
kept locked, explosions having formerly occurred when 
fool-hardy miners opened them to light their pipes. 

The miners are a rough, uncouth class, altho theircon- 
dition and intelligence have improved since the law 
were passed forbidding them or their families to live in 
the mines. They speak a broad Lancashire dialect. 
Their wages depend upon their own choice, for they 
may workas many hours as they choose between mort 
ing and night; they probably average nigher wages than 
most day laborers in Europe, as they are paid well for 
the risk. But this does not always better their cond: 
tion, for it only gives them more to spend in debauch, 
to which they are too often inclined. 

Our return down the brew—or jinny brew, as it i 
called when provided, like this one, with a tramway and 
cable—was far from easy, as we had to descend a sharp 
incline with head bent low. In the middle of the 
descent 1 struck my head against a bit of projecting 
rock with such violence as to draw blood, and at the 
same time I was thrown flat on my back. The person 
behind stumbled over me and fell equally flat on his 
face; fortunately our wounds were not sufficient to pre 
vent a hearty laugh over the awkward tumble. 

Entering the tram-cars we were again drawn to the 
first station at the foot of the ventilating shaft. From 
here we radiated to the stable, perhaps one hundred 
yards distant. The horses were in prime condition, 
chewing their oats with a zest hardly to be expected in 
horses. living underground season after season. Une 
horse had been there no less than twenty years. 

After this we visited the room where the furnaces 
and boilers of the engines are stationed, going by.4 ir 
cuitous gallery, bricked and often divided by partitions 
or screens to break the rush of the drafts. 1t seem 
inconceivable to one not a practical civil engineer how 
the position of all these subterranean routes could be 
planned and laid out. The precision displayed is show® 
by a circumstance connected with the Pennington mine 
Before putting a pick anywhere underground, of cours 
the right bas to be purchased from the freeholder ow®* 
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“ae through to the center of the globe. Now, there is a 
certain smal!, very old house and freehold in the city of 

ord directly over one of the seams. But owing to 
the cburlishness of the proprietor, the company could not 
obtain the nght to mine under this house. It was 
therefore necessary exactly to locate the spot in the mine 
below end run the shaft around it. 

We ascended by the shaft which gives vent to the foul 
air of the mine. It is not usual for anything but coal to 
pe drawn up this shaft, but we determined to try the 
experiment. I do not regret having done it once, but 
am quite satisfied with the first experiment. The at- 
mosphere in that shaft was not only about 150° Fahren- 
peit, with a tendency to grow warmer as we ascended; 
it was also foul and dry as the air of a furnace, ani we 
were almost suffocated with the sulphurous fumes. 
The upward motion was by gentle jerks, giving the 
effect of a bird soaring upward with every downward 
flap of the wings. In eighty seconds we were again at 
the surface; but they were, physically speaking, per- 
paps the most painful eighty seconds I ever exp: rienced. 
Astrophies of our subterranean ramble in the comains 
of Pluto we each brought back several pounds of coal- 
dust liberally distributed over hands, face and person. 

New YORK CITY 
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Tug ar’icle of Professor Warfi-ld in TH¥ INDEPENDENT 
of July 18:h contains much that is satisfactory tot ¢ 
advocates for R-vi ion of the Confession of Faith. We 
are quite satisfied with the freedom allowed i1 the sub- 
gription to the Standards. We ull agree with the one 
general thought runaing through the article, that the 
Confession of Faith 1s the most logical, comprebensive, 
complete, the ab'est and clearest system of Christian 

doctrine ever tramed. Admitting this, our contention is 
that itcin be improved; that it bas a few statements 
which, if they are not errors, it would be wise and safe 
to omit, witnout impairing the mtegrity of the genera! 
system of doct: ine therein contained. Can these change» 
be wisely and safely made ?1s the simple question at issue. 
No part of Professor Warfield’s article 1s directed to this 
issue. Much of it is a eulegy on the Confession as a 
venerab e document, as a memorial of piety and learn- 
ing, as an irevicon and a bond of umion;and still the 
question remains: Cannot a statement of doctrine torm- 
ulated 250 years ugo be improved, if not by additiun, by 
omission? This question of Revision cannot be argued 
by gener? statements or eulogies. but only by taking up 
the specific changes asked for and discussing them one 
by one. The echangrs, generally demanded and here- 
in-after named, are not many; they are not radical, they 
do not relate to tne essential doctrines of salvation. 
They are not affirmative. but in nearly. if not all case> 
Regative; simply omzss ons, not importing a sinule new 
idea into the Coufession, but removing certain state- 
ments which wound the consciences of some and are 
considered errors by others, but leaving on these points 
liberty of private opinions to all. This demand seems 
most reasonable and moderate, and should be met in a 
spirit of Christian charity, and not with a cold intoler- 
ance as if the advocates of Revision were heretics. 
Having st:ted the real question at issue. I desire to 
show how, as I believe, Protessor Warfield has diverted 
the attention from the same, and that his article creates 
& Wrong impression on the subject of Revision as it now 
stands before the Church. Professor Warfield’s first 
point is lack of interest on the subject. He states that 
the last General Assembly did not consider the matter 
very urgent, because they adopted a ‘‘ colorless over 
ture,” making a ‘“‘coloriess inquiry” of the presbste- 
Tits in the following questions: ‘‘1st. Do you desire 
Revision? 2d. If so,in what respects, and to whit 
exten.?” He further says: **That the Assembly did 
hot consider the matter very urgent is sufficiently 
evinced bs its negleciing toa>t onit further than by 
Teferriug it to tne next Assembly, and that the moder. 
ator ruled that the introduction of doctrinal discussion 
into the debate was out of order.” I infer that these 
statements are made to produce the conviction that the 
Assembly was opposed to Revision, and was unwilling to 
Consider the question and had little interest in it. Ihave 
avery different opinion, The overture in regard to Revis- 
100 was brought in toward the last part of the session, 
when there was a large amount of necessary work still to 
be done, It was evident that the overture was so framed 
that it would not admit of a discussion on the doctrinal 
points involved. Dr. Duffield attempted it again and 
again, and he was shut off from pursuing his argument. 
It was also evident to me and others that the gentlemen 
who might be called the leaders of the Assembly had 
Concluded that there should not, or could not, at this 
stage be any discussion on the subject; and I heard one 
of them say, if we entered on this discussion it would 
be two weeks before it would be closed. I think, andI 

Ow, there was great interest in the Assembly on this 
Westion, and many did not approve of the maniier of 
shutting off debate, 

estor Warfield argues that this movemetit las lit- 
tin the Church, from the fact that it originated 











in the Presbytery of Nassau in an overture which they 
sent to the General Ass« mbly in 1888, and in their efforts’ 
to have the other presbyteries take action on the subject 
during the interval between the Assemblies of 1888 and’ 
1889, ana that the “‘ meager result” of their action was 
that only fifteen presbyteries overtured the General As- 
sembly of 1889 on the subject. 

To my mind this result seems very far from “ mea- 
ger.” All great reforms, all great movements in large 
bodies of men, especially a change in laws, constitu- 
tions or creeds, have asmall beginning and a slow growth. 
The voice of Luther alone was the commencement of 
the R- formation. 

These fifteen presbyteries probably represent from 400 
to 500 rainisters and twice as many elders, and probably’ 
from 60,000 to 70,000 members. When we consider the 
disinclination to attack so venerable a document as the 
Confession of Faith; the natural aversion to change; 
the fear, almost intolerant fear, that many have in rela- 
tion to this discussion, and the real courage which it 
required to inaugurate it; we may justly conclude that 
the result of one year’s agitation on this subject is re- 
markable instead of meager. 

Professor Warfield further says that he further sus- 
pects that this ‘‘ meager result” does not represent an 
impulse wholly native to our soil or Church; and he 
thinks that the general sense of the present restlessness 
of the foreign Presbyterian churches in their relation 
to the Confession of Faith appears to be the scurce of 
all the apparent strength the present movement has 
among us. 

While this language is not very complimentary to the 
thousands in our Courch who seek for some revision, 
yet it is ahalf truth or aquarter truth. The opioion of 
allthe Presbyterian Church outside of America de- 
mandirg a Revision of the Confession has a great influ- 
ence on us, and ought to bave. Can we shut our ears to 
the general voice of tne Church in England and Scot- 
land, the mother of our Church and the very autnors of 
our Confession? Can we fail to ask why this “ general 
sense of restlessness ” among the most learned and pious 
men of our Chuich in Scotlind? If we did not thiok 
for ourst lves, tois spontaneous and general movement 
xmong men of the highest culture in our Cnurch would 
lead us toask for the reason; and it is just to supy ose that 
the reasons which move such men as Proiessor B.aikie, 
of the Free Church of Scotland, Principal Rainy ano 
Dr. Candlish, ot Glasgow, would also move us in the 
same direction. 

But Professor Warfield says that the struggle of these 
foreign churches is to obtain the freedom we enjoy of 
subscription to the Standards only asa system of doc- 
trine, and not ‘“ to every detail and syllable”; and the in- 
ference is that they would be satisfied with the Confes- 
sion as it stands if they could have the latitude of the 
Americas churches in subscription. I think Professor 
Warfield is mistaken in this opinion. The discussions 
which took place on the subject of Revision before the 
various presbyteries in Scotland, as they are given in 
the Christian World, published in Edinburgh, Feb, 4th, 
1889, show that the dissati:faction in the Scottish Pres- 
byterian churches arises from a deep-seated conviction 
that some of the statements of the Confession are wrong, 
and therefore injurious to the Church in this age. 

Before the Presbytery of the Free Church of 
Edinburgb,on the overture presented by Dr, Blaikie, ask- 
mg for Revision, the following were, in substance, 
some of the arguments used, viz.: 

The Confession contains no explicit statements of 
Gcd’s love to the world. 

Dr. Davidson said all creeds are human and fallible. 
The Confession applied to the Church two hundred and 
tifty years ago. but it is not so applicable to the Church 
now. The longer we delay action the more it will cost 
us. Balfour said that the world was not made out of 
nothing in six days. and that the Pope was not_proved 
to be Antichrist. Many tender and loving minds are 
held aloof or are driven from us by some of the forbidd- 
ing aspects of the Confession. The overture to the 
General Assembly prevailed. 

In the Aberdeen Presbytery the overture on Revision 
was discussed as follows: The Confession of Faith is full 
of bristling theological propositions, and technical terms. 
Many of the statements were arrived at after heated dis- 
cussion in the Westminster Assembly, and there was 
difference of opinion among great men who were ortho- 
dox. Ought we to have a Confession only understood 
by theologians and not by common people? It was 
unanimously resolved to transmit the overture to the 
General Assembly. 

I adduce these discussions to show that among our 
Scottish brethren it is not with the strict formula of 
their subscription that they are dissatisfied, as Professor 
Warfield would lead us to suppose, and to show that 
alfong some of the best theologians and deepest thinkers 
in our Church and in the world there is a deep-seated 
conviction that some of the statements of our Confession 
of Faith should be changed, and to show that the Pres- 
bytery of Nassau was perfectly justified in adducing it 
as an argument for Revision. 

I believe that it is a fact that the Presbyterian Church 
in England has adopted a much shorter afd simpler 
cteed than the Cotifession; that all, or nearly all, the 
General Aésembiies of the various branches ef the Pres 





byterian Church in Scotland have appointed a committee 
on the subject of Revision, 

But suppose it is more latitude in subscription to the 
Standaras which the Scotch churches are seeking with 
so much earnestners. 

Let us go behind the formula and ack why they wish 
more freedom in subscription. Is not the real trouble 
at the bottom the fact that they cannot accept the Con- 
fession of Faith in its entirety? Then why not go to 
the source of the trouble which has stirred the whole 
Presbyterian world, and remove it if possible? Why be 
afraid to grapple with all the questions which will come 
up and re-examine them in the light of the present day? 
Thus far I have endeavored to correct the impression 
int nded to be made by Professor Warfield’sarticle, that 
there is little if any real dissatisfaction in the Presby- 
terian Church in this country with its Standards, and 
that the discussion of the present overture of the General 
Assembly wil] not resuit in any important verbal change, 
or change in the doctrines of its Standards, and that the 
movement is a spurious one. As the question is now up 
for discussion before the pre+byteries, it does not seem 
fair to belittle the issue raised, or to attempt to influ- 
ence the decision by such arguments or by prejudging 
it. Should space permit, I should like to consider more 
fully than I can at this time the arguments adduced by 
Prof-ssor Warfield to show why the Church * will re- 
fuse to undertake any important revision of its time- 
honored formularies.” 

The chief and strongest argument against non-revision 
brought forward by Professor Warfield is that no public 
creed can express the private views of all its signers; 
that therefore the American Church has only required a 
limited subscription to the Confession—that is, to ail the 
essential and necessary articles; that therefore in sub- 
scription the cffice-bearer does not accept every proposi- 
tion in it, but only accepts it as a system of doctrine. 
The Professor says: ‘‘ To require a large body of ministers 
to affirm of any public Confession that they accept its 
whole doctrine as the truths of God is a strain too great 
to put upon conrcience.” Tothis all agree. But does it 
prove that the Confession does not need revision because 
we can select from its propositions such as we consider 
**necess i ry and essential” and r- ject the rest? That is 
saying that a loose and qualified subscription takes the 
place of a sound creed. Such logic would allow a 
Courch to have a creed full of wis'akes and errors which 
all the Cnurch rejected, and if carried out would result 
in there being as many different creeds as there are sub- 
scribers to the Confession. Each man could select for 
bimself from the Cunfessivn such parts as he considered 
** necessary and essential” and reject therest, and thus 
patch up a creed of his own. In this view of the case it 
is of no consequence how many errors or inconsistencies 
the Confession or other creed may contain, provided 
there are other materials from which the subscriber 
may construct a ‘* private” creed for himself. We sub- 
mit that it is a fair deduction from the position of Pro- 
tessor Warfield that all errors in and objections to the 
Confession are cured by freedom of subscription, and it 
is better to let them stand than to revise it; 
and therefore revision is useless. Let us apply this prin- 
ciple as it works out practically inthe case of those who 
have objections to the Confession. I will not take ex- 
treme cases, such as eternal punishment, but the ordinary 
objections which are generally made. Suppose, when I 
am about to b: ordained to the office of ruling elder, lam 
asked: Do you sincerely adopt the Confession of Faith 
of this Church as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures ?—suppose I answer: I do, 
except that I cannot adopt the statements made in the 
Confession in regard to reprobation in the Third Chapter; 
in regard to the salvation of infants and of men ‘ not 
professing the Christian religion, be they never so diligent 
to frame their lives according to the light of Nature and 
the law of that religion they do profess, and to maintain 
that th y may is pernicious and to be detested” (Chap. X, 
Sections 8 and 4); in regard to the Pope; in regard to 
marriage, and in regard to the creation of the world— 
would I be received into the eldership as one of the 
‘¢ good men to be kept in,” or rejected as one of ‘‘ the 
wrong men to be kept out,” mentioned by Professor 
Warfield? 

Some of us laymen and elders wish Dr. Warfield to 
answer this question for us. If he says, I would be re- 
ceived because these exceptions are not necessary to the 
system, then I ask, Why do you keep them in the Creed 
when thousands upon thousands reject them? Why do 
you not make tne Creed so broad that those who believe 
them may have liberty, and those who do not believe 
them will not be offended in conscience when they read 
the Creed of their own Church ? 

If he says, I cannot be received because my objections 
are vital to the ‘“‘system,” then again I plead that the 
Creed shall be revised so as to be broad enough to admit 
me and thousands of others who have difficulties on 
these points. 

Prefescor Warfield further says that as long as the 
Church embraces the Augustinian system as she does 
and we are Calvinists, ‘‘ we have nu grievance in rela- 
tion to our Standards,” and “‘our situation in relation 
to the Creed cannot be improved:” My answer is, we 
are CalVinists and Augustinians just so fat as their sys- 
tems ate embraced in the Confession and no farther 
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As a layman,I hardly know with definiteness what 
these magic terms, Calvinism and Augustinian system, 
mean. If they meat more than is embraced in the Con- 
fession, then, as a Church, we reject them in so far. If 
they mean the same, then the argument is, because we 
have adopted the Confession we cannot consistently 
improve it. This is the very question at issue, and it is 
hardly fair to close the discussion by this assertion. 

Lastly, Professor Warfield says the Confession was 
framed distinctly as an irenicon, and is the rallying point 
of Christian unity. If this were so it dues not prove 
that a revised Confession would be any the less so. The 
object of Revision would be to make it more of an iren- 
icon and lead to more real Christian unity. But we are 
disposed to deny Professor Warfield’s statement that it 
was adopted in the Westminster Assembly as an ireni- 
con except as to those within the Assembly, or that it has 
historically or practically been a bond of union. 

It is well known that ali the moderate Prelatists, most 
of them Calvinists, left the Westminister Assembly be- 
fore the doctrinal basis was settled; that none but 
Presbyterians and Independents were left; that Pres- 
byterians greatly predominated and outnumbered the 
Independents; that the Assembly differed much on the 
authority of the c.,il magistrates to direct in matters of 
belief and worship. 

Dr. Mitchell says that there were three occasions on 
which the Assembly divided after sharp discussion, and 
one was on the objection of Dr. Whittaker, a distin- 
guished member, to the words ‘ predestinated to ever 
lasting death.” 

The Confession, as adopted by the Westminster di- 
vines, was a distinct challenge and defiance to Papists, 
Prelatists, Lutherans, semi-Arminians and Erastians, 
indeed to all Christian sects outside of their own body; 
und in that sense it was a polemical document. More 
than half of the Westminster Standards have been re- 
jected by the American Presbyterian Church, that is to 
say, the Form of Government Book of Discipline and 
Directory for Worship. They have, since 1788, revised 
Chapters XX, XXIII and XXXI. While the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland and the Church in America have 
held to the Confession, they have within 200 years been 
divided—the Scottish Church into four or more different 
organizations, and the American into four. If this isa 
fair historical statement of the revisions of the Confes- 
sion and of divisions under it, it does not look as if the 
Confession had beenin the past the rallying point for 
Christian unity, or the irenicon that Professor Warfield 
suggests. 

Again, we cannot believe that the Confession, as it 
stands, will henceforth have the practical effect asa 
bond of union for our own Church, or the Reformed 
churches generally, as it would have with the few 
changes we have suggested. 

The change would satisfy thousands of our own peo- 
ple. The revised Confession would not repel large 
numbers of young winisters, whom weso much need, 
as the Confession now does. It would bring the Camp- 
bellite Presbyterians into our fold. 

It would then be a real irenicon, a bond of union, es- 
pecially within our own Church, binding us together in 
loyal devotion to our own Creed. But the Confession 
which “registers Calvinism at high-water mark,” as 
Professor Warfield says, can hardly be called an irenicon. 
Calvinism at mean tide would serve the purpose better. 

At the time of the meeting of the last General Assem- 
bly I asked one of the commissioners, an aged minister, 
over seventy years of age and now a pastor, what he 
thought of a Revision of the Confession. He answered: 
‘*T do not believe the doctrine of the Confession on 
reprobation, and never did.” I thought I would ask the 
views of a director of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, whom I supposed would be a non-reviser. His 
answer was: “It always gives me a cold chill when I 
read the chapter on the decrees. It ought to be 
changed.” 

These are but specimens of a large class of conscien- 
tious, hard-working Christian people whom we desire to 
bind together and hold by a creed substantially sound, 
strict in essentials, liberal in non-essentials; a creed we 
can all heartily accept, which we can preach, defend, 
live for, and if need be, die for. 

New YORK CIty. 
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THIS is a red town—more red than Washington City, 
with her endless avenues of red brick and her continu- 
ous trees, which serve to emphasize the red with the con- 
trasting green. The city is built of red brick, with 
limestone rock in the rough for a first story,as a rule. 
But besides the red brick, the roofs of the houses are 
painted red; and as the city is on a hill, with the blue 
waters of the inland sea before her, and a crescent of 
dense green forest crowding close around and closing in 
toe right and left, why, you see, Tacoma is a tower and a 
battlement of red, brilliant by contrast with sky and 
sea and somber wilderness. 

I told you in my last I should walk over this red 
city set on a hill and count down in cold figures exactly 
the number of brick houses I should find in the course 
of construction. 1 counted something more than two 


hundred, when I was overtaken by the Mayor of the 
city. I told him what I was about and asked for figures 
and facts. As new ground is being broken daily, and in 
differents parts of the place, I could not get quite what 
I desired without going over the entire town—a too con- 
siderable task with the streets in their present crowded 
and incomplete condition. But the official count of 
houses built the past year is a little over one thousand. 
This is enough to show you that Tacoma is a fact, an 
impetuous and a formidable fact! 

This youngest and strongest of aJl the young cities of 
the Union is ninety-eight miles, by water road, from the 
ocean, and about forty miles from the Pacific as the 
crow flies. 

The cars creep along under her on the edge of the 
water, just as they do at Vicksburg. In fact, Tacoma 
looks not unlike Vicksburg before the War, if we leave 
out the color and activity. Her location is very much 
like that of Vicksburg, and the ioland sea is not much 
wider than is the Mississippi at that point. But we are 
at the head of the sea here, or the ‘‘ sound,” as it is 
called; and you do notsee the passing steamers and 
rafts and flatboats, as when youn look down from the 
hights of Vicksburg on the Father of Waters. 

Still there are plenty of ships, some of them from far 
away, from the under-world, waiting for wheat, hops, 
lumber. A continuous stream of coal is pouring out from 
this port now. The increase of exports of this place dur- 
ing this year over the year preceding already amounts to 

I find eight banks here; and the school-house, college 
and church, as is usually the case where the American 
pioneer plants the banner of progress, are even more 
conspicuous than the money centers, 

Down out of the semi-environment of dense forests 
there comes continually from five several directions the 
long and laden strings of cars. And I never saw cars so 
crowded. 

‘* You must telegraph ahead for rooms.” 

‘* What! and twenty-two hotels in Tacoma?” 

I did not telegraph. I have slept under the trees too 
often to resort to the foppish and affected custom of 
taking too much care of self, as do too many worthless 
Americans, And so, after trampiog about the town fora 
lor g time, grip-bag in hand, I was about to set out for 
the nearest woods, where I saw a forest fire in full glory, 
when a stranger kindly volunteered to give me shelter- 

But among the many edifices in the course of con- 
struction there are hotels enough, let it be hoped, to care 
for all who come in the near future, And while on this 
subject, kt me say that the food is abundant here; not 
only is it abundant, but it is well cooked and well 
served, And for fear I have given the broad impression 
that this is a sort of mining camp, so far as comfort is 
concerned, I must write it down that now, as the laden 
steamer has sailed away for Alaska and left room for me, 
I have secured quarters in a hotel so elegant that I am 
filled with astonishment at its perfection. You would 
mistake this airy red hostelry for a palace of the Middle 
Ages. Now, this is saying very much for a city so new 
that it continually smells of paint whichever way you 
pass as you walk the streets; but I know what I am 
about. The edifice is a copy from Ancona, I should say. 
At least, I am certain I have seen its airy red counter- 
part—its high, light gables, its tile imitations, its count- 
less curves and turns of roof and wall and corner—by 
the banks of the Adriatic Sea, or somewhere along there, 
in and about Ancona or Ravenna. 

These hotels are not crowded thus by those who are 
building this city. The strangers on the balconies that 
look out on the inland sea from this island of red are, 
as a rule, merely the better class of sea-side loungers. I 
should say that the greater portion of those who fill the 
first-class houses here at this season of the year are the 
wealtbier and the healthier of the Newport or Long 
Branch people, who, with a bit of an eye to business in 
the way of land speculaticn, are merely taking a longer 
‘*run” down to the sea-side. Certain it is that I see the 
same quiet good manners here, the same absence of care 
and business concern that marks the well-bred American 
at our famous sea resorts on the other side of the Repub- 
lic. And I have met two men here whom I saw at New- 
port not many years ago. 

I would that the whole world could sit here and rest a 
day; for there is rest here. The heart of the great black 
woods is with you. Look east or west or north or south, 
yet the woods close in around you. Even the mighty 
arm of the sea of seas must bend and twist and turn to 
make its way out. Looking toward the Pacific Ocean 
you see nothing but one massive and solid black conti- 
nuity of spruce-set mountains. Follow the tortuous 
course of flashing waters toward the sea, and the smoke- 
stacks of the huge ocean steamers seem to be tangled 
and torn away and suffocated and literally swallowed up 
by the dense and impenetrable trees that crowd t@the 
water’s brink. If you look toward Oregon—foreste! and 

forests! and nothing but forests! all of the same serenity 
and majesty; the same large solemnity, where night 
may house eternally. 

Sit, in fancy at least, with me here on the high hill, 
with the roar of hammers and the clatter of trowels at 
our backs, Let us turn our faces toward the east. 
Under the steep stone wall at our feet, hugging the 





precipice, which is hung with wild vines and countless 








wild flowers, steals the continuous car. These stron 
of cars pass so close under the precipice that you do not 
see them. You lovk straight down into the deep blue 
waters that tide in from the Japan seas, A common 
shot across, and a like precipice, with the ever crowd; 
and ever crowning densicy of green. Theng little to 
the right the precipice melts down, and the green fir 
trees touch the silver sands. Then the sards sweep ing 
crescent about the head of the sound; then s€a-marsb: 
then the trees, dense, deep, tall and imperious, for nm: 
twenty, thirty, forty miles! Up! up! up! . 
You start to your feet — you stand with your hea 
uncovered ; for above all this density of wood and oy 
of and above all this blackness there gleam and flash 
face to face the everlasting snows of Mount Tacoma, 
Be silent, as Ishould be silent. It is an insolent 
that I should dare to dwell even for a single paragraph 
in the idle attempt to describe the indescribable, 

Out of the blackness and above the smoke, aboya the 
touch of pollution, above the clouds, companioned for. 
ever with the stars, Tacoma stands imperious and 
alone. 

You may watch the*boat sail by at your feet for a lit. 
tle time, but somehow before you quite know ir Your 
head will turn to Tacoma. 

You may see a pretty woman pass by as you sit here 
ou the high-built balcony of the new red city ony 
strong right arm of the sea of seas; but Somehov she 
becomes a part of Tacoma, melts into the mountaing 
snow, and your face is again heavenward. Yoy 
hear a wise man speak of the actions of great meny 
you sit here; but somehow his utterances seem far, fy 
away; your heart and your whole soul, they have gone 
up into the mountains to pray. And it is well. Yq 
will come down to the world a truer and a better map, 
You will descend, but never entirely descend, Yoq 
soul will in some sort remain high and white ay 
glorious. You can never again come quite down to th 
touch of that which is unworthy, for you have ben 
companioned with the Eternal. 

The mountains of Mexico, and California as well, ay 
mountains on top of mountains. Ruther, I shoul 
say, that the snow peaks are set on the top of 
mountain ranges. Not so here in the northwest of 
our Republic. Mount Hood, or rather Mount Pat-tws, 
the true Indian name of Mount Hood, starts up from th 
water’s edge of the Oregon River, and springs alma 
perpendicular in the air to its full hight. It looks gif 
it might blow over, so steep and slim and lone and» 
supported does it stand. The same might almost) 
said of Mount Saint Helens, and most especially¢ 
Mount Tacoma. 

As I may have said in this paper on a former oce 
siop, the higher peaks of Mexico and California an 
merely the heads of well-raised families. But not # 
with these sublime snow peaks of the north, They 
stand entirely alone. The foundation-stones of Mount 
Tacoma are Jaid almost in the sea. And so you may 
write it down that the mountain scenery of Oregon and 
Washington surpasses that of either Mexico or Cal: 
fornia so far as majesty and impressions are cb 
cerned. 

Come, then, and see the new world, and look upané 
wonder what fearful convulsions fashioned it. Sit with 
usin the wilderness, and get the balm and the balsam 
of the fir trees in your fiber. It is good for the body # 
well as the soul to be here in the new red town with its 
girdle of good green wood. 

Fish? Have you not read that this is the fisherman’ 
paracise? All the year through in these placid waters 
and under the shadow of the overhanging cedars, in the 
coves and all about the innumerable green islands, the 
fishing is of the rarest kind, and so must continue to 
to the end; for the Pacific Ocean is inexhaustible. [elt 
off my work on this sketch two hours ago and went out 
fishing along with a party of ladies and gentlemen. We 
had hook and line, baiting with sand-worms. We 
au Indian to bait the hooks and manage the boat. And 
do you know, we could have filled that boat ina vey 
few hours. 

But I had to come back and complete my sketch about 
Tacoma; besides that others of the party were also op 
the wing; and then why take more fish than we and all 
our friends could use ? 

What an easy place to make a living in! I am told 
that game is almost as abundant and as easy to take # 
fish. But of this I can only speak from hearsay. 

I may call the attention of the country to the fact, 
however, that the Japanese pheasant, introduced on 
this coast only. a few years ago, is thriving splendidly. 
You can almost any day see some of them on the fences 
or by the roadside in the wheatfields as the cars glide by- 
In fact, the farmers are coming to complain of them 
loudly as a nuisance. But they are a beautiful bit 
good to eat as grouse, and, of course, are to bea great 
acquisition to the country. I especially invite the atten- 
tion of men in the Southern States, where the climate 8 
tolerable for this bird, to what we have done a8 & Wa 
rent for what they may also do in this matter. 

Speaking of hunting and fishing, permit me to answer 
a gentleman who wrote to know if there were 
roads in Washington, and if there were horses t0 be had 
by which he could reach the hunting and 4 
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————— 
Well, briefly, there are now about two thousand miles 
of railrdads in Washington. You can reach any point 
youl please to reach out here without the cost or bother 
gt bofses. There are horses here, good ones; but they 
are used, a5 a rule, only in the cities. Here in Tacoma 
there is a great deal of driving in the park; and such a 
k! Ob, the peeps through the green trees at snow- 
puilt Mount Tacoma in tnis land of afternoon! 
TacoMA, WaSsH. 





THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE DYING SO 
war SLOWLY? 


BY GEO. W. WOOD, D.D. 





Tua its future is political decadence, and not renova- 
tion, nO intelligent man doubts. That its decline, while 
inevitable, should resemble that of the old Roman power 
jn its ages of lingering, and its end not be precipitated 

catastrophes and a revolution in its capital and cen- 


however, is easily given. ; 

1, The antagonistic supposed interests of its foreign 
enemies prevent their agreement for its overthrow and 
secure it protection from that result in case of war 
with any one or more of them. Foreign intervention in 
support of the Turkish Government has always hitherto 
‘been at hand, also against any internal movement 
tureatening the loss to it of Constantinople. The key of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles must be kept in the 
qeak hand of the Turk rather than its seizure by Russia, 

or any other European power, be allowed in the contin- 

gency which a successful insurrection might create. 

Thuswas Mehemet Ali turned back by the demand of 
Burope, when, after the defeat of the only force between 
him and the capital, he was in triumphant march 
toward it in 1839. 

9, The Ottoman sovereigns have, in a remarkable de- 
gree, possessed one characteristic in common. Unlike 
the feeble heirs of the Moslem conquerors of India, they 
have never fallen under the tutelage of hereditary Grand 
Viziers; and, as a rule, they have shown energy, and 

eftea great skill and ability in meeting dangers, whether 
from within or without, that menaced their empire. 
fhe heads of Grand Viziers and generals in command 
ef armies have fallen, not merely metaphorically but 
literally, as penalty for want of success. Obscure men 
of merit have often been selected for promotion with a 
wonderful sagacity. The dormant resolution aroused 
in the critical hour of need has sometimes seemed well- 
nigh miraculous; resources have been evoked equal to 
the emergency; wily diplomacy has buught support 
when its object could not be achieved by force. Rebels 
and brigands are allured by gold into the service of the 
Government when their subjugation otherwise is deemed 
foo costly; or their loyalty is secured as officials by their 
pang allowed for a time to take an unknown share of 
@ertions from the peasantry in the guise of taxes. 
._$. The Sultan is not only a temporal sovereign, he is 
ao a spiritual chief. A sacred character is thus given 
him, which strengthens immensely his political position 
with his Mohammedan subjects, who alone are armed. 
A province may revolt against the Government; but it 
must do this in the name of the Sultan, and in professed 
submission to him as Khalif (the legitimate successor of 
the Caliphs), or it must at the same time forego the or- 
thodox faith, and array against itself the strongest Mos- 
lem feeling of the whole empire as not only rebellious 
but heretical. The deep reverence for the ‘‘ Commander 
of the Faithful” has produced important effects in more 
than one crisis of Turkish history. It was this feeling 
which prevented Syria from submitting readily to Me- 
hemet Ali, and by a species of magnetic influence at- 
tracted Exypt again to Stambdl after the days of Me- 
hemet Ali, and even still keeps up the fiction of autono- 
mous Egypt being a dependency of the Ottoman Empire. 
The one great dread of AbdQil Hamid is the growth 
among Arabs and the Moslems of India of a disposition 
to depose him from the Khalifate in favor of the Sherif 
of Mecca. The acknowledgment of the pretensions of a 
Mahdi in Africa is also a source of no little disquietude 
in Constantinople. 

4. Mohammedan fatalism combines with other feel- 
ing to keep Moslem, Turkish and Arab subjects quiet 
under the oppressions and bad system of government to 
which they are subjected, and to give to the Government 
in time of peril the command of all the resources which 
the empire possesses. Seldom does any one dream of re- 
sisting the conscription, or confiscation, by forced loans 
or advanced taxes, of any movable property. The 
rayah, or non-Mussulman populations, are not allowed to 

arms. and are, therefore, helpless against violence 

and unjust judicial decisions; and accepting the existing 
State of things as irremediable, unless by foreign inter- 
vention, which does not come in any effective manner, 
the Oriental lies down and dies, under what seems to 
him the decree of God, when petitions to local officials 
and the supreme authority at the capital fail to bring re- 
lief, and he must starve. Only as cyclones sometimes 
Scour in the physical world, so at long intervals, and in 
ited areas, does a wild, fierce uprising, usually soon 
quenched in blood, vary the monotony of unresisting 
submission. Usually the Turkish peasant, drawn from 
the plow to the: camp, leaves his mother and sisters to 


eXchanges his rags for the suit of uniform which im- 
proves him wonderfully, submits to the soldier’s drill 
and social life new to him, is content with his daily 
rations, and such few piasters as may come to him in 
lieu of his nominal wages in the course of a year, and 
when called to it, marches without complaining, sleeps 
on the ground, goesinto battle, and lays down his life for 
his religion with assurance of Paradise as his reward. 
Better ‘food for powder,” when well led, is found no- 
where in Europe or Asia; and, tho bankrupt, the Turk- 
ish Government is able to bring together and keep in the 
field well-trained, well-armed and formidable armies to 
make it still respected as a military power. 
Patriotism—love of country—is unknown in Turkey. 
In its place are love of race and zeal for religion. Polit- 
ical life has no existence; but there is a strange combi- 
nation of checks and balances in the social order and 
the relation to each other of heterogeneous populations, 
which holds together the principal parts of the Ottoman 
Empire and prevents dissolution, while the fabric of 
Mohammedan domination is slowly perishing by the 
virus of its own corruption. In the appointed time its 
end will come. 
5. The last and crowning reason for the delay in an- 
swering the prayer of Christendom, that the ‘Sick 
Man” may speedily die, is, we may believe, the provi- 
dential purpose of a previous preparation for a new era 
in the life of the East. Under Turkish despotism, in its 
weakness compelled by Christendom to use its strength, 
sufficient for this end, for suppression of outbreaks of 
Moslem fanaticism, and for prevention of destructive 
persecution by Christian and Jewish ecclesiasticism, 
the strange spectacle is presented of the widespread in- 
troduction into those lands of an evangelistic movement 
impossible in Russia and Austria, and which would 
probably, almost certainly, be suppressed—at least great- 
ly hindered—if Turkey were to fall now under the polit- 
ical rule of the Greek Cross of the one, or the Latin 
Cross of the other of those Powers. Whether by con- 
quest by either, or by division between them, the Turkish 
Empire shall become in name Christian, sad will be the 
day for the hope of liberty and moral progress, unless 
it can be postponed until the Scriptures of divine truth 
—the world’s one prime source of transforming and ele- 
vating energy—can be first so far put into the homes 
and hearts of the peoples that no earthly power can dis- 
possess them. Amid opposition and great difficulties, 
but really, this is being done. When the All-wise Ruler 
of the nations shall see that the hour of his merciful 
purpose has struck, he will permit the overthrow which 
is waited for: and great will be the joy of his people in 
seeing it. 

GENESEO, N. Y. 


~ 


THE BACKWARD FACT AND THE EXPECTANT 
LOOK. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 











BECAUSE the Backward Fact has been, the Expectant 
Look may be. There is between them a real relation. 
It all comes out in that splendid passage in Hebrews: 
‘*But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins forever, sat down on the right hand of God; from 
henceforth expecting till his enemies shall be made his 
footstool.” Mark that relation between ‘ after” and 
‘“‘expecting.” ‘‘ After” grasps the past; ‘‘ expecting” 
seizes the future. And the last is the bloom of the first. 

Here isa good pouintof view to get heart-girding vision 
of the certain triumph of our Lord. Behold the Back- 
ward Fact that we may see the radiant reasonableness of 
the Expectant Look. | 

But this Man after. 

It is the Backward Fact that this Man—our Lord and 
Saviour—has offered sacrifice for sins, 

One of the great stories in any literature, one of the 
books the world will never willingly let die, which will 
be, as Milton says of a good book, “‘treasured upto a 
life beyond life,” is ‘* Romola,” by George Eliot. Itisa 
story of that timein Florence when Savonarola preached 
and wrought and suffered martyrdom. Lately I have 
been re-reading it. Romola is a grand and gracious 
maiden, true, strong, pure, high. She had a brother 
who became a monk in St. Mark’s monastery, where 
Savonarola was the prior, There comes to Florence a 
Greek, Tito by name, young, learned, courteous, beauti- 
ful, fascinating, bad, who captures Romola’s heart 
because she thinks him goodand noble. Sometimes the 
eyes even of the purest love are blinded. This brother 
of Romola is dying in the monastery, and she is sum- 
moned to be with him in his last moments. This broth- 
er is connected, by a partial knowledge at least, with 
a sad, foul thing which this Tito is guilty of; and Tito 
knows it. Ina broken and gasping way—-for death is 
heavily upon him—this brother warns Romola of this Tito, 
to whom in grand, pure fashion she has given herself, 
but in words so scattered and indirect she cannot under- 
stand him, and her strong love refuses to think evil. 
From her brother’s pallet, on which he dies, she carries 
away,as a sort of memento of him, the crucifix on which 
his eyes fell as death closed them. Tito knows of her 
possession of this crucifix, and it is to him symbol and 
menace of this sin he has done so foully; for threads 
from the crucifix run back and tie it firmly to his crime. 





, if they can, food to keep them alive, rather gladly 


his mean crime get to the light it will ruin all his chances 
with Romola and blacken all the prospects opening so 
radiantly for him in Florence. Whatshall Tito do? He 
cannot demand the crucifix of Romola; he cannot even 
ask it of her. To do so would be to excite ruinous sus- 
picion, This he willdo. He has prepared a most beau- 
tiful receptacle. Upon the leaves of its doors he has a 


‘wonderful picture painted by the greatest artist Florence 


can boast of. He brings the exquisite cabinet to Romola 

as a gift; he persuades her to place the menacing cruci- 

fix within it; he shuts to the painted doors and locks 

them. Romola, delighted with the gift, asks him for the 

key. No, he will not give her the key; he will fling the 

key into the water from the bridge spanning the River 

Arno. And she, trusting him so utterly, and so nobly 

upsuspivious in her love, consents. And so the crucifix, 

standing thus connected with Tito’s crime, ard with it 

the crime itself, Tito hopes, is hidden and locked away. 

But tho Tito may thus deftly hide away what has 

gotten to be the symbol and menace of his crime behind 

doors painted by the greatest of artists, he cannot lock 

away hiscrime. He carries the consciousness of it. It 

isa fear and doom. In due time the daylight discloses 

the hidden horror. 

In measure less or more is it not somewhat thus with 
all of us? -Locked within our hearts, the best of us car- 
ries the consciousness of sins. We may try to throw 
away the key into some river of forgetfulness, but the 
memory remains. By courtesies and culture and out- 
ward moralities and the busy duties of the daily life; as 
by Tito’s picture, we may prevent the eye of our fellows 
from much beholcing the sins we know areinus. But 
they are there. They scare us sometimes. If we for a 
little do forget them, we know God does not. Our own 
hearts condemn us, and we are certain God is greater 
than our hearts and knoweth all things. 

Oh, for some forgiveness, right and real, which can 
annihilate these sins! Oh, to be certain that the beauti- 
ful cabinet is emptied of the crucifix! Really, is not 
just this our hungriest need? I do not think you can 
find a human heart which will not ieel its most craving 
necessity matched and mated by an atonement. This is 
our glad gospel—the cabinet may be emptied of its cru- 
cifix, and the key may be drowned in a divine forgetful- 
ness, and therefore, rightfully, our own forgetfulness 
may whelm it also. You have sinned, but Christ has 
made sacrifice for sins. Everything necessary to your 
complete forgiveness he has done. You may stand ina 
delivering acquittal, in the surprising joyfulness of a 
free and perfect justification. His atonement has been 
made—this is the Backward Fact. Repent of sin, ac- 
cept him, and yuu are forgiven. 

Also, it is the Backward Fact that this sacrifice need 

never be repeated. ‘* But this man, after he had offer- 
ed one sacrifice for sins.” The atonement is a finished 
fact. There is no need of a second Calvary to make up 
the deficiency of the first. There is no need for any 
patching, human attempt at sacrifice. The Romish 
mass is blasphemy. Perfectly the atoning deed was 
done. ‘‘It is finished!” was the victorious cry upon the 
cross. 
Alsy, it isthe Backward Fact that the Divine Man has 
offered sacrifice for sins of perpetual and universal effi- 
cacy. ‘* But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins forever.” Asfor your sins or mine, his atone- 
ment is sufficient. So is it for thesins of allmen. As 
for the sins of our own generation, his atonement is suf- 
ficient. So is itfor the sins of all coming generations, 
There can be no clime or time in this world into which 
this giad gospel may not be carried. This is a redeem- 
ed world in which we dwell. The need is simply that 
men accept redemption. The harvest waves, and it is 
affluent enough for all; if men will not eat of it they 
must die of hunger, but still the affluent harvest waves. 
The sacrifice for sins has been offered forever. It is 
wide enough and wealthy enough for all. If men will 
not accept it for forgiveness, they must die in their sins; 
buf the infinitely efficacious atonement, notwithstand- 
ing, is. 

Also, itis the Backward Fact that this Divine Man, 
having made such sacrifice for sins, has risen into the 
place of absolute governance and control, *‘ But this 
man, after he had offered one gacrifice for sins forever, 
sat down on the right hand of God.” Iam very sure 
that, in our usual thought, we limit our Saviour’s min- 
istry too much to his atoning work upon the cross. We 
let ourselves think too often that his ministry for us 
ended there. But beyond the cross there was the resur- 
rection; and beyond the resurrection there was the as- 
cension; and as the issue of the ascension, there was and 
is the throne of universal sovereignty. By virtue of his 
sacrifice the Pierced Hand grasped and is grasping the 
scepter of dominion. The Lord Jesus has become the 
King of the Ages. I spent a summer afternoon in tar- 
rying among the coffins of the puissant kings and queens 
of France, as they lie there in the ancestral church at 
St. Germain’s. But the bodies are dust and their scep- 
ters are broken. But this Divine Man, at once our 
brother and our Lord, by virtue of his sacrifice ba~ risen 
into rule including and unending. For in the r¢surrec- 
tion he was death’s victor, and by no possibility can his 
scepter become broken. He has become King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. It is the Backward and the Present 





He is most anxious to get the crucifix away, for if ever 


Fact that in his hand is lodged the Supreme Sovereignty, 
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‘From henceforth expecting, till his enemies shall be 
made his footstool.” Taerefore, because of such Back- 
ward Fact, the Expectant Look. Such sacrifice and sac- 
rificial rule of Deity in humanity and for humanity 
cannot miss its approoriate end and issue. Much, in- 
deed, disputes his Empire now—rebellious angels and 
rebellious men; ignorance, heathenism, tyranny; the 
prince of the power of the air, sin, death. But all this 
darkuess must fly before the steadily rising beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness. Our Lord Jesus shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satisfied. Not for failure 
was such stupendous sacrifice enacted. The Expectant 
Look surely lays seizure on the Future—Sursum corda. 

PHILADELPAIA, PA. 


A WORD TO PARENTS. 
TRAPS FOR YOUR BOYS. 











BY META LANDER, 


AFTER long and taithful s.udy of the great necro- 
mancer, Tobacco, whose attributes are legion, and whuse 
wavsare multiform as the shifting sands, I supposed my- 
self enlightened as to all hs tricks and turns, his quirks 
and quavers. But I was mistaken. 

Never did general more skillfully marshal his forces 
for conquest than does this narcotic commander. His 
scent for prey is kecn as a vulvure’s, and be scruples 
at no measures which will accomplish bis ends. 

Every one knows the passion of boys for all sorts 
of collections—postage stamps and pictured flags, coins, 
egzs and bugs. The other day I came across a lad who, 
I was told, had a fine stock ef portraits of celebrated 
characters. military and civic, So, being interested in 
boys and all that concerns them, I asked him to show 
me his treasures, ' 

The moment I began to examine them a great sur- 
prise fell on me, and exclamatious escaped my lips. 
Verily, I had stumbled upon a new craze, or rather, 
** fad,” to use a popular and elegant term. 

Iam moved to copy some of the things I found on the 
back of these various cards, the front being reserved for 
the advertisement: 

“This is the most complete and correct collection of all 
military and naval uviforms throughout the world.” 

“* We will pack in the celebrated Chewing Tobacco 
the portraits of all the leading base-ball players in the 
country in full umform.”’ 

** Flags of all the states and territories in the Union.”’ 

** Portraits of our leading actors and actresses in the cos- 
tumes of all natious from 600 B.C. to the present time.”’ 


On some of these cards important statements are made: 





‘* Figures never lie The following statistics of our sales 
since 1882, showing the important increase from year to 
year, will convince you of the great and general apprecia- 
tion of our cigarets by the public.” 

Having given these statistics, the company continues: 

‘Think of it! Four hundred and sixty-six millions of 
cigarets sold in one year!’ 

Yes, think of it, fatners and mothers! 

‘““Over three hundred millions of them have been sold 
within the last six months, or au average of two millions 
for each working day; three thousand three hundred and 
tweoty-two per minute, allowing ten hours per day!!’’ 

The exclamations are mine. 

Now behold the great unraveling! With every pack- 
age of tobacco, in whatever shape, comes aslip or ticket, 
the card being regarded as a ticket, of which twenty- 
five. seventy five or one hundred, as the case may be, 
are returned in exchange for some such piemium as I 
have indicated. That is, to the lad who smokes or 
chews the required number of packages, or collects the 
slips or tickets from some smoker or chewer, is held out 
an attractive reward, 

In one case, the picture of a man on horseback, the 
name of the man and the horse and the advertisement 
are all mixed up together. Opposite is found: 

‘Return 25 of these cards and we will send a large pic- 
ture 8x10 inches, on heavy plate paper, of any horse ingthe 
series you may select.” 

Or it is: 

“On receipt of 100 of these cards, we will deliver a beau 
tiful illustrated Album of * fhe Champions of the World,’ 
or of ‘ The World’s Beauties.’ ” 

Iam obliged, moreover, to add that some of these 
cards should be turned over to the vigilant Comstock. 
So sickeningly suggestive are many of them of their 
antevedents that it has required not a little sacrifice to 
examine them, as I have done in the iaterests of mothers 
and their boys. 

Would that I could reach the hearts of these tobacco- 
traders! How earnestly would I entreat them to stay 
their hands from laying such snares for unwary feet, 
from casting forth such nets into the great sea of human 
life! Can they realize what they are doing? Do they 
know that the tobacco appetite, once kindled, becomes 
a tyrant that binds its victims, band and foot; that 
many a disease of body and mind follows in its train; 
that it tends toward isconsideration, discourtesy, sel- 
fishness aud barbarism ; ond tlat it often awakens a 
thirst for strong drink which leads to the saloon and to 
ruin? 

Do they know all this?) And will they not forbear? 
Alas, ro! for the greed of gain overcomes every scruple 
of conscience. 


So I must beseech the mothers and the sisters that 
they be vigilant in foreseeing and forewarning and pre- 
venting. 

And I make my appeal to you, dear boys—that young 
army which will soon control our Republic. Will you 
noc give an absolute and persistent No to every tempta- 
tion, however attractive, held out by this relentless 
Tobacco-despot? To yield is to enter the pathway to an 
ignoble slavery. And how can you maintain tne free- 
dom of this Republic unless you yourselves are free- 
men? 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


- 
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THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION IN UTAH. 
BY THE REV, J, BRAINERD THRALL. 








SaLtT LAKE City has been rejoicing this week over the 
result of the election on Monday last. Our trembling 
hope that this city would go Gentile at the municipal 
election next February 1s now a lively faith. Not that 
we have reached the ‘‘substance of things hoped for.” 
since Monday’s election was merely for the purpose of 
choosing members of the legislature. Of these, how- 
ever, we obtained eight out of thirty-six, or nearly one- 
fourth of the entire number. 

Four of these were chosen wholly, and one partly, by 
Salt Lake votes. We carried three city precincts out of 
five, and cut down Mormon majorities in the other two. 
In the city at large we cust 2,086 votes againsta Mormon 
vote of 2,045. Sothat we may now he said to be a Lib- 
eral, or rather, an American city. Of course this elec- 
tion settles nothing, being no more than a pointer to 
show what we may confidently expect in F+bruary; but 
nothing short of the colonization of this city by Mormon 
voters, or the possible division of Liberal ranks by fac- 
tional disputes over the ticket to be presented, can possi 
bly prevent an overwhelming defeat of the Mormon (or 
People’s) purty at that time. ; 

Toe campaigo was a lively and an open one on the 
Liberal side, the Mormons, as usual, preferring a “still 
hunt.” That their ‘‘ still hunt” cuvnted for all it was 
worth is evident from the fact that they polled nearly 
their entire registered strength. Their own papers say 
ninety six or ninety-seven per cent. The Liberals, on 
the other band, were open in their methods, canvassing 
the entire city every few days to keep track of voters, 
and winding upon the Saturday night preceding elec- 
tion with an immense torchlight and transparency pa- 
rade, in which a Jarge number of Mormon young men 
are said to have participated. It was unusual to see 
wealthy business men walking through the dust of Salt 
Lake streets, bearing torches; and a feature of the pa- 
rade was an immense drag drawn by six horses and filled 
with forty members of the University Club, representa- 
tives of Eastern colleges, from the recent graduate up 
to the sedate judge, who left college back in the for- 
ties. They enlivened proceedings, as only college men 
can, by giving at intervals an improvised and some- 
what composite co'lege yell. 

There wete several hundred Liberal voters out of town 
onelection-day, and the Chairman of the Liberal Com- 
mittee was, in consequence, very doubtful in his predic- 
tions as to the result; but two or three hundred young 
Mormons unexpectedly broke loose from Church re- 
straints and voted the L:beral ticket, so that the city was 
carried by a clear majority of 41. Tbe jubilee that fol- 
lowed was indescribable, and the next morning not a 
horse-block, carriage step or loose sign was to be seen 
from end to end of Muin Street. All had been sacni- 
ficed to furnish material for bonfires. 

The next thing in order is to select a first-class city 
ticket and go to work for February. The Mormons will, 
of course, leave no stone unturned to defeat Liberal 
expectations, for this is their last chance, and they my 
even resort to unusual measures. Bat there are known 
to be several hundred new Gentile residents in the city 
who can register in time for the February contest, while 
Monday’s victory will tend to draw wavering and dis- 
satisfied Mormons to the Liberal side. Until within a 
few years the Mormons used to number all ballots, so as 
to be able to identify votes, and Monday’s election is 
the first at which espionage has been made impossible. 
The rule was en'orced that no ballots should be handed 
voters or electioneering permitted within less than one 
hundred feet of the voting places. 

Among the new Gentile legislators are Prof. Edward 
Benner, Principal of Salt Lake Academy, and Mr. C. E. 
Allen, who was for several years instructor in the same 
institution, Both are members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Seversl other churches have also repre- 
sentatives among the newly elected candidates, all of 
whom are men of standing and ability. This fact is an 
augury of good. 

At the school election, last month, the Liberals secured 
entire control of eight of the twenty-one city districts, 
and elected a trustee in a ninth; and a strong effort will 
be made next winter to secure the passage of a Free 
School Bill. 

An era of prosperity for Salt Lake may reasonably be 
expected to follow close upon this election, and the real 
estate market already affords symptoms of unusual 





activity. Thecity has improved considerably during the 
, last year. Sewers are beivg constructed, several large 
> business blocks are going up, office rooms are in great 
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demand, and a new electric street-railway was ne 
yesterday. Most important of all, the Utah Ce 
Utah and Nevada, Utah and Northern, and 0, 
Short Line Railroads are to be consolidated, with bead. 
quarters at Salt Lake City—an arrangement which BNeg 
into effect on the 15th of this monrh, and which wil] 
also bring all Union Pacific trains directly into thig oj 
and mak it the railroad center of this inter-mountajp 
region. 

Toe Liberal registration lists have more than dowhled 
in the past twelve months—a fact which led the Mor. 
mon leaders to charge the Liberals with being a set gf 
carpet-baggers; whereupon the Young Men’s Liberal 
Club, numbering several hundred, adopted miniature 
carpet-bags as their campaign badge. 

Much heavy work remains to do, but the solidity of 
the Mormon phalanx 1s broken, which indicates that a 
change of sentiment is rapidly going on. Hope haga 
last taken the place of the long depression. Gentile bug. 
ness men are openly jubilant, and no doubt many Mop. 
mons secretly rejoice. One leading bishop. when askeg . 
his opinion, simplv remarked, that, wile surprised gt 
the result, he would rather see the Liberals win at the 
ballot-box than through an Act of Congress. The Mop 
mon Church papers disparage, of course, the signif. 
cance of the vote, and ascribe their defeat to temporary 
causes; but leadinz Mormons are disposed to a more q@p 
did view, and openly acknov ledge that the Courch path 
was overcome by a superiority of forces. 

Tne Liberal party. composed of men who wouldly 
Democrats or Republicans anywhere else than in Utah, 
has b-en the party of opposition for many years; but the 
indications now are that it will soon be called upont 
assume the graver responsibilities of administration, — 

With able and honest offitials, and freedum from fap. 
tional disturbances, this will mean a career of Conserv 
tive progress for this beautifully located and healthful 
city, and the near redemption of Utah. 

SALT LAKE CITy. 





THE NEW BRUNO LITERATURE. 


BY WILLIAM F. WARREN. D.D., LL.D., 
PRESID&uNT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 








THE books, pipers, orations, commemorative pictures, 
etc., called out in Italy by the recent movement in hong 
of Giordano Bruno are well-nigh numberless. Possiblyg 
brief notice of some of them may be welcomed. 

The latest, entitled ‘* L’Ultima Allocuzione del Papa: 
Giordano Bruno,” reached me iastevening. Itisa late 
sized brochure of thirty-eight pages. containing the mw 
allocution of the Pope and an extend: d commentary upa 
it from the pen of Prof Bildassare Labanca, of Rum 
The dedication of the Bruno monument was on Wait 
sunday, the ninth of June. In the last precedingallocu- 
tion the Holy F.ither had spoken of the impending “out- 
rage,” and had bespcken the prayers and the sy mpathies 
of his supporters throughout the world. On the last 
Sunday of the same monta he convened his Consistory 
in an extraordinary and secret session and delivered 
them this new manifesto, which, on the third of July, 
was given tothe public in the columns of the clerical 
** Voce della Verita” If space permits I will return tit 
before closing this article. 

None of the new biographies of Bruno are entitled to 
more thorough respect than that from the skillful penof 
Domenico Berti. The first edition was publisued in 1868, 
but the new edition just brought out is greatly enlarged 
and improved. In no sense can it be considered a catch 
penny affair thrown together to meet a temporary popu 
lar demand, It is based npona most painstaking study 
of original documentary sources, studies carried oD 
through many years. His book entivled ** Documenti in- 
torno a Giordano Bruno,” published in 1880, is indis- 
pensable to all students of ‘the Nolan.” Despite his ab 
sorption in political duties, the veteran authur DOW 
promises an elaborate work uvon toe doctrines of Bruno, 
to be published as early as practicable, 

More popular in style and matter is the ‘ Vita d 
Giordano Bruno,” by G. Stiavelli. This was first i& 
sued in 1888, but has just appeared ina new and avg- 
mented ediuon. It is a vol me of 224 pages, abounding 
in anecdotes and points adapted to take with the public. 

For a useful representation of the martyred apostate 
from the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church. the 
reader may be referred to Previti (1887) or Vincenzl 
(1889). The for ner is a Jesuit, the lawer a professor 2 
a Scilian university. The work of the latter is espe 
cially dedicated to the young men of Italy, in the bope 
tnat they may yet be preserved from Protestant and in- 
fidel interpretations 0 ecclesiastical bistory. 

The elaborate work of Levi (Turin, 1885-'87) represents 
an entirely antagonistic standpoint. Its anti-Cori-tian 
animus is repellent to every truly candid and reverent 
mind. In bisendeavor to glorify the martyred philoso- 
pher and to vilify tne Roman hierarchy the author re- 
sprcts nething sacred. Bruno isa new and diviner Fe 
deemer of tae world than was Jesus, and Lv: feels him 
self called to write the bistory of mis passion and to pro 
claim tbe new ¢vangel of free thought. 

Before I forget it I must mention Tocco’s new and 
im: ortant work en-itled * Le Opere Late di Giordand 
Bruno esposte e confrontate con le Italiane” (Flerenee, 
1839). Tuis must not be confounded witha lecture de- 
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work of 426 pages. In its preparation the author 


has enjoyed the assistance of other university professors, 
arly that of Finzi, Schiapparelli, Vitelli, Rajna 
and Novati. It will probably prove to be the most 
weighty of all the year’s contributions to the new 
Bruno literawure. vor 
On the day of the dedication of the monument, under 
the auspices of the Committee which erected it, a beau- 
tifully illustrated paper, headed Giordano Bruno, 
Numero unico, was published for the million. Except 
that the first two words were in blood-red ink, the sheet 
resembled acopy of the London Illustrated News. It 
contains appropriate articles and poems and letters 
from some of the most distinguished writers and think- 
ers in the civilized world. None is neater or more ap- 
propriate that the note from Prof. Max Miller, which I 
regret I cannot quote. The illustrations are fourteen in 
number. First, a full-page representation of the monu- 
meot and its hooded statue, viewed from the front, 
showing its terse and significant inscription : 
IX GIUGNO MDCCCLXXXIX 
A BRUNO 
IL SECOLO DA LUI DIVINATO 
QUI DOVE IL ROGO 
ARSE 

Within we have a double-page engraving, showing with 
great topographical and antiquarian accuracy the scene 
of Bruno’s burning in thesquare, February 17th, 1600 
Inan upper corner of this large picture we areshown, 
jn striking contrast, a smaller sketch of the same square 

asitappeared on the day of the inauguration of the 

monument, with Bovio delivering the memorial dis- 

courseto thousands on thousands beyond the possible 

rachof amy human voice. On other pages there are 
beautiful representations of the eight medallions which 
adorn the upper part of the die of the monument. 
These present the faces of the following leaders in the 
revolt of modern mind against the intellectual dicta- 
tership of the Courch: Wiclif, Huss, Servetus, Ramus, 
Paleario, Sarpi, Vanini and Campanella, to all of 
whom appreciative biographical sketches are devoted. 
Farther on we find remarkably perfect reproductions 
of the three elaborate bas-reliefs which occupy the sides 
of the monument not taken upby the insermption. The 
first of these gives us Bruno lecturing before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the second the scene as he received 
his sentence at the hands of the Holy Office, and the 
third the victim upon the burning pile. Among the ar- 
ticles there is one entitled ‘* How the Idea of the Monu- 
ment Arose and Triamphed.” Whoever reads the paper 
through will feel as if he had personally participated in 
the great celebration, and looked with his own eyes upon 
the thirty taousand delegates who made up its unprece- 
dented procession. Tho costing but half a lira, and 
printed in a transient journalistic form, it is a true me- 
mento, replete with the flavor of the day, and as such 
wre to be prized by the historian in future generations. 

Ipresume that copies can still be had of Signor Edo- 
ardo Perino, of Rome, who also publishes a variety of 
official Bruno medals, pictures and cards, and ‘‘ Il Dis- 
corso dell’ Onorabile Giovanni Bovio per L’Inaugura- 
zione del Monumento a Bruno.” 

Among the small popular treatises of the day mention 
may be made of F. Battaglini’s ‘‘ Giordano Bruno e il 
Vaticano” (pp. 32); M. Pencennini’s “ Trionfo di Gior 
dano Bruno” (pp. 160}; ‘* La Confessione di G. Bruno,” 
by Prof. A. Martinati. More important are the studies 
of Balan (1886), of Colucci (1886), of Morselli (1888), and 
of Schiattarella (1888). But a complete catalog of all 
that has been printed the present year on the Nolan 
would literally fill columns of this paper. We must re- 
turn, therefore, to the brochure with which we began. 

The new papal allocution fills a little more than tive 
octavo pages. In its opening sentence the Holy Father 
states that the grave insults foreshadowed in his last 
preceding discourse have now been fully consummated, 
and that he has called together his venerable brethren 
in order that he may express to them the feelings with 
which the exccrable event has filled him, and may re- 
Prove with merited emphasis so great an enormity. 
Both these purposes he proceeds to fulfiil in terms which 
are everywhere unmistakable. A more objurgatory 
and defamatory piece of rhetoric it would be hard to 
fiad. As to Giordano Bruno, he denies to him every 
praiseworthy quality whatsoever. He says he had no 
sclentific value, no virtue, no good works. He is dis- 
missed with the following renewed testimonial of char- 
acter: “Hypocrisy, duplicity, egotism, intolerance, adu- 
lation, vulgarity and perversity of mind—these were his 
qualities.” The erection of the monument is pro- 
nounced a sacrilege, the monument itself *‘the abom- 
imation of desolation standing in the holy place.” In 
his excitement he probably forgot, at this precise point, 
tha even his faithful flock might not generally agree 
with him in considering the places where former gene- 
tations roasted heretics alive as pre-eminently “holy 
places.” He may, however, have had Rume in mind as 
the holy place detiled by the presence of this nineteenth- 
Century abomination. At an? rate he soon comes, as 


usual, to the old refrain, and ascribes all his woes to the 


08s of his temporal wer, appealing to his cardinals, 
and throu po Pp 


effort 


gh them to the papal world, to rally in the 
to restore him to the throne of the Central Italian 


and says that such an accumulation of bitternesses and 
pungent cares would have caused bim to succumb but 
for his faith that Jesus Christ will never abardon his 
Vicar. His hope is in God, and in the potent media- 
‘tion of the great Virgin, not to forget that of the glo- 
rious chiefs of the apostles, Peter and Paul. 

The Considerazioni appended to this dismal outpour- 
ing of Pope Leo by Professor Labanca, are dignified and 
forcible. They show that the verdict of European 
scholarship is quite in conflict with that of his Holiness; 
that eminent prelates have held undisturbed the very 
opinions which are considered so damnable in the Nolan 
philosopher; yea, that the very worst of Bruno’s writ- 
ings were outdone in badness by those of Cardinal Bib- 
biena, whose filthy comedies were the solace and delight 
of Pope Leo X and his Consistory; that, therefore, the 
Nolan is entitled to be estimated in the light of his 
times, and that when so estimated he well deserves 
all honors which this year of commemoration has 
brought him. The main charge of Leo—namely, that 
the movement in honor of Bruno was an outbreak of 
anti-Coristian hatred against the Church—is equarely 
met with the declaration that, had it been so intended, 
he, for one, would have protested aloud against it. Did 
space permit it would be a pleasure to fill a column with 
extracts. 

In 1887, at the time of the inauguration of the monu- 
ment to Galileo in Rome, it was my privilege to be in 
the city, and to write for one of the American religious 
papers an account of the ceremonies. That was a mem- 
orable day in the history of the Inquisition on the one 
hand and in the history of human liberty on the other; 
but far more memorable in breadth of pupular interest 
and in effect upon literature is already the day which 
saw the students of Europe inaugurate, upon the place 
of his execution, a monument to Giordano Bruno. 


Sine Aris. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WM. C. WARD. 











THE reputation of the Royal Academy of Arts is not 
likely to thrive upon such exhibitions as that of the pres- 
ent year. It was probably rather from a sense of humor 
than from any serious notion of fitness that those responsi- 
ble for the compilation of the catalog prefixed to it on this 
occasion Cowper’s well-known line: *‘ Biest be the art that 
can immortalize”; for from the most indulgent point of 
view ‘‘the art that can immortalize’”’ is even more than 
usually conspicuous by its absence from the walls of Bur- 
lington House. There is but one painting of real impor- 
tance in the entire exhibition, and that is the work of an 
outsider, hitherto unknown. 

But let us commence with the works of known meo, the 
generally acknowledged leaders of English art at the pres- 
ent day. Sir John Millais’s magnificent reputation has 
rested for many years past chiefly upon his portraits of men 
and his charming studies of children, in which he has un- 
doubtedly surpassed all his English contemporaries. His 
female portraits, on the other band, were never greatly 
successful, lacking always that grace and refinement es- 
sential to work of this kind In landscape, moreover, he 
has consistently failed, his best pieces of this class display- 
ing far more of Nature than of art, and being, without ex- 
ception, characterized by a total absence of imagination. 
Sir Jobn Millais is represented in this year’s exhibition by 
two landscapes and the portrait of a lady. ‘‘ Murthly 
Water’ is a Scotch scene which, unlike some of the artist’s 
previous productions, notably his luminous Scotch land- 
scape of last year, displays as little of Nature as of art. 
The coloring is crude and hot, without gray, and conse- 
quently without any sense of atmosphere; of composition 
thereis none. ‘‘The Old Garden” is one degree better than 
‘*Murthly Water,” and there is some good coloring on the 
gray: walls and roof of the old mansion that towers above 
the dark trees and quaint clipped hedges of the garden. 
But here again we notice the want of atmosphere. The 
sky is mere paint, and the whole picture, even in so far as 
it is successful, is but a prosaic record of facts, untouched 
with imagination, and ungifted with the power to charm. 
Of Millais’s portrait [ will say only that were it the pro- 
duction of an Academy student it could hardly be regarded 
as a work of high promise. Its coloring is abominable and 
its technique both coarse and careless. 

Mr. Orchardson’s picture of ‘‘The Young Duke”’ is in 
some respects very admirable indeed. The scene is laid in 
the dining-hall of the ducal mansion. A banquet is in 
progress, and the tables are spread with fruits and flowers 
and vessels of glass and silver, all painted with an easy 
mastery scarcely unwortby of Rubens himself. The fig- 
ures, however, are not so satisfactory. The young Duke, 
who has the appearance, common to Mr. Orchardson’s 
heroes, of having spent bis life in debauchery, is leaning 

back in his chair, pearly exhausted with wine and riot. 
His twelve brothers (the strong family likeness leaves no 
doubt of the relationship) are standing round the table, 
with uplifted glasses, toasting the head of their noble 
house. By the way, the law of succession in this family 
seems a little obscure, for some of the Duke’s brothers are 
obviously older than his Grace, and, one would suppose, 
might have preferable claims to the title: but possibly 
these are half-brothers. Two more elderly relatives stand 
apart by the fireplace, apparently interchanging remarks, 
not altogether approbatory, upon the scene before them. 

Mr. S. J. Solomon has sent, as usual, a colossal subject- 
picture, in which, I think, his success has not been so con- 
spicuous as it was either in his last year’s ‘‘ Niobe,” or his 





Near the close he alludes to his advanced age, 





titled “‘Sacred and Profane Love.” It represents two 
groups of lovers: the lower, a young man and a girl dally- 
ing amid roses, in sensual abandonment, on the very brink 
ofa precipice, over which, in a second more of time, they 
will be dashed to destruction. The young man’s startled 
face shows him just awakened to the horror of the situa- 
tion; his band tightens upon the rock from which he is 
already commencing to slide. A little cupid, the emblem 
of *‘ Profane Love,” sleeps hard by, upon a bed of roses. 
The upper group consists of a mother and father, with 
their child clasped close in the mother’s arms. They sit 
enfolded in the broad wing of an angel, whose tall stand- 
ing figure forms the apex of the composition. The father 
looks down with awe ard terror upon the doomed pair be- 
beath him, but the mother bends over the child in her 
arms and presses her lips to its cheek. There is consider- 
able power displayed in this picture, but it is extravagant, 
and lacks restraint both in desige and in coloring. Mr. 
Solomon is more happy, to my mind, in his portrait of 
“ Gladys,’’ a pretty little dark-haired girl in a white dress, 
posed against a background of white. Indeed, the flesh- 
tints apart, the only color -in this piece is the red of the 
child’s coral necklace. It is a pleasing little picture, 
broadly and skillfully treated, and quite successfni in ex- 
pression of child-character. 

The President’s principal contribution is calied ‘‘ Greek 
Girls Playing at Baill.’’ It is distinguished by his usual 
over-lusciousness of purply color, and his usual perfection 
of refined drawing, but by less than his usual elegance in 
the posing of the female figures. The attitudes of the two 
girls, who are playing at ball on the ramparts of a sea-port 
town, are ungraceful in the extreme. In the case of the 
farther girl, who is stretching to reach the ball, which flies 
a little too high for an easy catch, the resultant inelegance 
of appearance is probably quite true to Nature; but why, 
in the name of the Graces, must Sir Frederick represent the 
nearer girl in the act of “hitching up” her clothes, as if 
they were just on the point of slipping off? No donbt, with 
so easy a fit, a good deal of management would be needful 
to keep them on at all, unless in arecumbent posture; but 
did Greek girls invariably play at ball in a costume so 
singularly malapropos? ‘Sibyl’? and “Invocation,” 
both also by Sir Frederick Leighton, are studies of the 
same pretty model, whose wide, innocevt eyes and soft, 
childish features seem hardly at home in the spacious cave 
of the awful prophetess of Cume.* The proper suggestion 
of mystery, however, is provided in a little black smoke on 
the right hand of the girl, and of wisdom in some rolls of 
parchment ather feet. *‘ [nvocation”’ is chiefly remarkable 
for its delicate contrast of pale flesh and white drapery. 

** At the Shrine of Venus”’ is the title of the only picture 
exhibited by Mr. Alma-Tadema. It represents one of his 
customary subjects—a Roman interior, rich with marble, 
with delicately tinted draperies and graceful girls. Alto- 
gether the picture is quite worthy of the artist’s reputation, 
whose exquisite finish and irreproachable drawing place 
him on a level with the most accomplished of the old Dutch 
masters of genre-painting. 

Mr. Herkomer’s large painting of ‘The Chapel of the 
Charterhouse” has been purchased by the Royal Academy 
under the terms of the Chantry bequest, perhaps wisely, 
considering what they had to choose from. It is,in many 
respects, a good picture, broadly and solidly treated, in am 
agreeable warm tone of color. The subject—the interior 
of the old Charterhouse Chapel, with the white-headed 
petisioners attending morning service—recalls that of an 
earliér piece of Mr. Herkomer’s, ‘‘ The Last Muster,” altho 
the Charterhouse picture has not the pathetic motive, and 
will probably not attain the popularity of its predecessor. 
The technique is vigorous and not unskillfal, but it is hard- 
ly that of a master. Mr. Herkomer possesses extraordi- 
nary talent and more extraordinary versatility. I fear his 
versatility is a stumbling-block in his way to perfection in 
any of his numerous pursuits. There is always asuggestion 
of the ‘‘ gifted amateur’ about his work. 

Two or three subject-pictures of minor importance deserve 
a brief notice before we pass to ‘the picture of the year.’ 
Mr. Briton Riviére’s **Of a Fool and his Folly there is no 
End,” is rather a jest than a serious work of art. It repre™ 
sents a group of cavaliers in full armor struggling to rein 
in their frightened horses, which are bolting in every 
direction at the sight of a motley fool, trotting jauntily 
down the road astride a jackass. The same artist, how- 
ever, exhibits a solemn and impressive moonlight land- 
scape, under the title of *‘Pale Cynthia.”” Mr. W. H 
Bartlett’s ‘‘ Venetian Regatta” is decidedly the best picture 
that I have seen by the artist. The exertions of the advanc- 
ing gondoliers and the excitement of the crowd of specta- 
tors are expressed with great truth and force. Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s ‘* Passing of Arthur” isa kind of drawing-room 
epic on canvas, by no means free from the sentimental in- 
sipidity which the admirers of this popular painter mis- 
take for poetry. Miss Henrietta Rae’s ‘‘ Death of Procris’’ 
is gracefully designed, but too cold in color; and, finally, 
Mr. Yates Carrivgton’s ‘‘Stroilipg Players Awaiting an 
Audience’’—a group of performing dogs—is aclever and 
praiseworthy piece of work, the painting of the dogs show- 
ing both observation and sympathy. 

The picture of the year is painted by an artis’ to me, at 
least, hitherto unknown, Mr. John M. Swan, who has 
chosen for his subject the story of "the Prodigal Son.” 
The scene lies in a wide and desolate valley, of which the 
barren soil, unequal to the production of kindly trees, is 
covered with coarse grass and straggling weeds. Here and 
there among the grass gray stones appear, on one of which 
the prodigal is seated, almost nude, his bowed head resting 
on his hands. <All about him are the swive—black, rough, 
repulsive-looking beasts—some standing, some lying, others 
tearing and crushing the wild poppies, whose scarlet splen- 
dor at once relieves and deepens the gloom of that desolate 





*“At pius Afneas arces, quibus altus Apollo 
Prasidet, horrendaque procul secreta Sibylie, 
Antrum immane, petit: magnam cui mentem animumque 
Delius inspirat vates, aperitque futura.” 





‘‘Samson”’ ofthe year before. His present picture is en- 
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place. The hour is late, and in the valley evening mists 
are rising; but a faint light yet gleams from the top of the 
distant hills, It isa fine conception, adequately realized. 
The technique is masterly, and of that rare quality which 
displays in every touch the mind and feeling of the artist. 
As a piece of color, moreover, there is nothing else in the 
Academy which will stand comparison with this picture. 
From the deep blue of the sky to the glowing bronze of the 
flesh and the vermilion of the poppies, all is rich, strong 
and harmonious, 

One of the most satisfactory portraits in the exhibition 
is that by Mr. H. M. Paget of the actress, Miss Winifred 
Emery. The artist has had the advantage of a beautiful 
sitter, to whose native grace and refinement he has succeed- 
ed in doing justice. The figure is at full-length, the lady 
standing, and dressed in white satin. A striking contrast 
to this portrait may be seen in Mr. Pettie's full-length of 
aladyinablack and white evening dress, a picture of 
which the crude, staring vulgarity is almost unparalleled, 
even in Mr. Pettie’s own works. Mr. J. J. Shannon has 
four good portraits here; but his most attractive works this 
season have been sent to the Grosvenor and the New Galler- 
ies. Mr. Arthur S. Cope has produced a very successful 
portrait of the Marquis of Hartington, whose indocile, not 
to say sulky, cast of countenance he has presented with 
much faithfulness and without flattery. Mr. Sargent’s pic- 
ture, in the New Gallery, of Miss. Ellen Terry, as Lady 
Macbeth, is at least startling; but his portraits, in the Roy- 
al Academy, of Mr. Henry Irving and Mr. Henschel are 
merely commonplace. Lastly, Mr. Herkomer exhibits 
some respectable portraits, including one of Mrs. Glad- 
stone. 

We turn now to the landscape-painters, among whom 
Mr. Leader still holds the first place. But Mr. Leader 
must really try for more variety in his work, or he will 
soon lose his position. His pictures of this year are as well 
painted, his skies as faithfully studied, as usual; but his 
work is beginning to show unmistakable signs of manner- 
ism. ‘ Sabrina’s Stream” is a picturesque rendering of a 
bit of quiet English river scenery, but it is perilously simi- 
lur, in all its essential features, to several of the artist’s 
earlier performances. ‘‘Cambria’s Coast,’ again, is but a 
repetition, with variations, of ‘‘The Sands of Aberdovey.” 
In “The Dawn of an Autumn Day” Mr. Leader has ren- 
dered a beautiful effect of morning mist, with golden birch_ 
leaves gleaming in the light of the msing sun. 

Mr. Frederick Goodall, to the vast relief of his well- 
wishers, has this year deserted high art and turned his at- 
tention to landscape, not without much success from a 
topographical point of view. If the visitor wishes to know 
precisely what the Harrow Weald looks like on a fine sum- 
mer’s day, he cannot do better than consult Mr. Goodall’s 
excellently painted bird’s-eye view of that beautiful scene; 
untess, indeed, he ge to the scene itself, where he will find 
all, and, of course, more than all, that the artist has given 
him. In short, Mr. Goodall has painted, with perfect fidel_ 
ity and much technical ability, the trees and meadows just 
as they appeared from his post of observation in *‘ Polly 
Mandrill’s Field’; and if the spectator believes, as many 
people do believe, that the value of landscape art consists 
in the exactness with which the artist has reproduced the 
scene before him, and that such qualities as sentiment and 
imagination are obsolete and superfluous, he will be entirely 
satisfied with the resultof Mr. Goodall’s labor. Among the 
other landscapes may be mentioned Mr. MacWhirter’s 
“View of Constantinople,’’ and his two subjects with 
birch trees—good, but somewhat too gaudy in color; Mr. 
Aumonier’s ‘“‘Sheep-washing,’”’ purchased by the Royal 
Academy; and Mr. Peppercorn’s twilight ‘‘ Impressions,’’ 
these last perhaps the most poetical bits of landscape in the 
exhibition, Mr. MaclLaclan being this year unrepre- 
sented thi re. 

Mr. Vicat Cole presents the uncommon spectacle of an 
artist who, having continued for many years in one groove, 
suddenly deserts bis old walk, and betakes himself to 
‘*fresh woods and pastures new.” His first departure was 
made last year, when, in place of his customary up river 
landscapes, he surprised us with a large and, on the whole, 
very successful picture of the Peol of London. This year 
he bas strayed still farther from the old track, and got 
fairly out to sea—in more senses than one, His subject is 
derived from an incident in the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada—the surrender of Don Pedro Valdez to Francis 
Drake. But altho Mr. Cole’s energy and versatility are to 
be commended, we cannot congratulate him upon the 
achievement of any striking success us a painter of marine. 
The gay colors of the ships and the pale green of the waves 
are not happily harmonized, and the picture altogether 
fails in concentration and impressiveness. One or two 
sea-pieces, by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, deserve notice as the 
work of a young artist of considerable promise. But Mr. 
J. C. Hook easily retains the position he has so long held 
as our foremost painter of the sea. His Cornish coast- 
scenes are as fresh and delightful as ever, and he is, per- 
haps, the only artist of our day who is able to paint, year 
after year, subjects precisely similar in character, without 
showing the slightest tendency toward mannerism or a 
mechanical quality of technique. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Science. 


MOoOsQuttors and house-flies are perhaps the most num- 
erous, widely distributed, and persistent of the creatures 
that attack the health and comfort of human beings. Of 
their attacks upon our comfort every one is aware. Scien- 
tific investigation favors the belief that tuberculosis and 
ophthalmia are carried frem diseased persons to healthy 
ones by the house-fly, and German experimenters have 
shown that serious blood maladies may be transmitted by 
the mosquito. Certainly, therefore, any suggestion, how- 
ever remote, of a means of decreasing the numbers of or ex- 
terminating these pests should be followed with all possible 
skill and patience. Dr. R. H. Lamborn has observed 








dragon-flies gathering in scores around bis camp in Minne- 
sota to feed on the mosquitoes. He recently saw a dragon- 
fly that had devoured over thirty house-flies still voracious 
for more. Entomologists have observed the larvae of the 
dragon-fly swallowing undeveloped mosquitoes in large 
numbers. Dr. Lamborn suggests that dragon-flies be made 
useful to destroy these pests, and he has placed in the hands 
of Morris K. Jesup, Esq., President of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City, $200, to be paid 
by him in three prizes of $150, $30 and $20, for the three 
best essays based on original observations and experiments 
on the destruction of mosquitoes and flies by other insects. 
He suggests: 

“1. Observations and experiments upon various insects that 
destroy mosquitoes and house-flies, stating the method of and ca- 
pacity for destruction. 

“#2. Observations and experiments to determine the best drag- 
on-flies to be artificially multiplied for the two above-named 
objects—probably species of Aeschna. Libellula, or Diplax. 

“3. Give detailed statements of the habits and life history of 
the species chosen, based on original and careful experiments 
and observations. 

4, Suggest a plan for breeding the insects in large numbers, 
with asketch of apparatus, and estimated cost of producing them 
per thousand. 

*5. Formulate a plan for using the insects in the larva. pupa, 
or perfect state for thedestruction of mosquitoes and flies, (a) in 
houses, (b) in cities, (c) in neighborhoods. 

Theessays should be forwarded by December Ist, 1889, to 
Mr. J. H. Winser, at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 77th Street and 8th Avenue, New York. 


....A remarkable fact has recently been noted that cer- 
tain species of lichen will only grow on certain hosts. 
Lichens that will be found on rocks of one character are 
not found on rocks wholly different. Whether this be 
wholly correct or not, the statement does not appear to 
have been challenged, and seems to have bren accepted by 
lichenologists as correct. It is interesting as showing how 
one fact in science may be brought to bear on other branch- 
es of intelligence, to note that this one is being brought 
in to aid the archeologist. There has been a discussion as 
to the origin of the rock that forms the wall of the fortifi- 
cations of Chester in England. As the rock is evidently 
not found io the vicinity, but is found in Italy, it has been 
assumed that the stone in the wall, built by the Romans, 
must have been brought there. In confirmation of this, it 
is now announced that lichens, common on the rocks in the 
vicinity, do not grow on these stones. Local stone, used in 
repairing, are covered by the local species of lichen, but 
none are found on these stones. It is stated that other 
lichens do grow on the stone, not found in the vicinity, but 
whether identical with those on Italian rocks is not noted. 
But the whole subject is a very curious one. 


....The interesting discovery has been made at Newport 
by Mr. J. W. Fenkes, an: recorded in Nature, of a hydroid 
new to science (Hydrichthys mirus) which is a commensal 
or parasite on a fish. This animal forms a reddish patch 
on the sides of the fish, and was at first mistaken for a 
fungoid growth. 

.... Another supposed chemical element has proved to be 
acompound. This is tellurium, which is made up, accord- 
ing to Dr. Brouner, of Prague, of true tellurium and two 
new elements. The discovery relieves one of the chief 
chemical difficulties in the abnormal atomic weight of this 
element. 








Personalities. 





A RECENT number of the Revue Rose publishes an in 
teresting summary of an account communicated to the 
Société de Biologie by Mr. Féré, and in which are embodied 
some of his experiences of the effect of ether on persons at 
the point of death. It isa well-known fact that the dying 
are often able to see the principal facts of their lives, which 
otherwise have been forgotten for many years, clearly and 
accurately before them. The reason for this clairvoyance 
M. Féré ascribes to a sudden modification of the cerebral 
circulation, which can also be brought about by artificial 
means. Thus he tells of a case of a patient who was dying 
of consumption. He had already lost consciousness, when, 
having been revived by two successive injections of one 
gramme of ether, the dying man slowly raised his head 
and rapidly pronounced a string of words, which no one 
near him was able to understand, as they were Flemish. 
After some movements indicating impatience, he made a 
sign that he wished to write. A pencil and paper was then 
handed to him, and he wrote rapidly three or four liaes, 
alsoin Flemish. This man, who was a native of Antwerp, 
had lived at Paris for many years and never wrote or spoke 
anything but French; but when dying, he seemed to be un- 
able to recollect that language. Afterwards it was found 
that bis pencil nete was about adebt of fifteen francs which 
he had borrowed from somebody at Brussels in 1868, and 
which had never been paid. In another case the patient 
was dying of lung disease. He had fainted several times 
and no longer replied to any questions put to him; his 
pulse was all but gone, but after an injection of ether he 
turned his head toward his wife, saying rapidly: ‘You will 
not find that pin, for all the floor has been remade,’’ whieh 
was an allusion to an incident of eighteen years ago. 
After uttering uhese words breathing ceased. 


....About the hotel corridors of Chicago a man of aver- 
age build and reticent manners is sometimes to be noticed. 
In his sprightly walk and keen gaze he has every appear- 
ance of asoldier. Altho comparatively a young man his 
hair is tinged with gray. He wears a chin beard, brown in 
color and of the shape so often depicted in illustrated war 
stories. He is Capt. William M. Forrest, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and only son of the famous Confederate cavalry 
commander, Gen. N. B. Forrest. He entered the service of 
the Confederate Army in 1861, and was then but fifteen 
years old. When his friends and relatives protested on ac. 
count of the youth’s age, he is said to have replied: ‘‘I am 





big enough to ride a horse and shoot a gun, and what more 


do you want of « soldier?” His undaunted courage ang 
faithfulness to his duty were rewarded by SUCCessive pro. 
motions and at seventeen years of age be was made aca 


,tain. His experiences recall the title of one of Verne’s 


stories—*‘ A Captain at Seventeen.” 


-.-. We have had from the Rev. Calvin Fairbank, now 
living in Angelica, N. Y., a note of thanks for & note in 
THE INDEPENDENT calling attention to his record in the old 
Abolition days, when he suffered more severely than an 
other of the martyrs of the day. He refers to the departed 
leaders in that struggle, now nearly all deceased, whose 
‘* places are now filled with men and women who were un- 
born when [ first went to prison for the freedom of the late 
Lewis Hayden, who died in Boston last April.” Mr, Fair. 
bank concludes with a Pauline enumeration of hig 
ings in the.cause, which could hardly be believed by the 
young men above referred to: 

My youth and vigor was devoted to securing personal freedom 
to slaves; and now, as I read of the unparalleled horrors of Mos. 
lem slavery—Moslem slave stealing, butchery, and slavery worse 
than butchery—I would be young again, and fight the battles jn 
Africa. But Iam in my yellow leaf. I have freed forty-seven of 
my fellow-beings, in violation of the slave codes, rurchased ong 
on the block, suffered seventeen years and four months’ imprig. 
onment, and during the summer months of eight consecutiye 
years, from March, 1854, to March, 1862, suffered 35,105 stripes op 
my bare bcdy. And now I find myself unable at seventy-threg 
years of age to struggle with the world as in time past. And] 
thank you, my old friend, and those who have heeded your call, 
in this my afternoon of life. 


...-The richest man probably in the British Houseot 
Commons is Mr. Isaac Holden, member of the Keighley 
Division of Yorkshire. He was born at Paisley, and wag 
‘orsome time an ill-paid schoolmaster. While teaching 
his pupils chemistry he discovered the principle on which 
lucifer matches are made. But out of this great invention 
Mr. Holden made no money. Later on he began to devote 
his mind to the study of machinery for the carding of wool, 
and a machine was invented which revolutionized the 
whole system of wool-carding, and in that way revolution. 
ized the whole manufacturing history of England and the 
world. Possessed of the patent-rights in these valuable 
machines, fortune poured in upon Mr. Holden. Hehag 
mills not only in Yorkshire but also in several parts of 
France. The average sum he receives every year probably 
is something like $1,000,000. Like most millionaires, the 
habits of Mr. Holden are as simple as those of a clerk. 


Pebbles. 


You cannot always tell the amount of gas in a poem 
by its meter.—-Baltimore American. 











....“‘L live mostly within myself,’ said a conceited @ 
low. ‘‘I understand,” replied his neighbor at the table, 
“you occupy a flat.”—Texas Siftings. . 


....“* Will you eat a philopena with me, Miss Emily?” 
““Whatif [ lose?” “Then I win akiss.”’ *‘And if I win?” 
“‘Then I have to kiss you.” —Exchange. 


...“‘ What has become of the little poodle you loved s0 
much?” ** Oh, the little beast was no longer ip the fashion, 
so | had him put out of his misery.”’—Pick-Me Up. 


--.-Mre. MacTavish: ‘‘ Then ye’ll be doon tae see us on 
the Sawbeth.” Mr. MacTartan: ‘I wull, if I’m spared.” 
Mrs. MacT: “‘ Oh, aye; gin ye’re deed, we’ll no expeck ye.’ 
—Grip. 


.... The only reason we have for believing that Eli Per- 
kins wrote the “ Arthur Richmond” letters for the North 
American Review, is because he says he didn’t.—Texas 
Siftings. 


.... Ted: “Are you going to call on that heiress this even- 
ing?” Ned: “No; not with this terrible cold.’ “Ted: 
* What difference does that make?” Ned: ‘“‘ Why, my boy, 
in these days an heiress isn’t to be sneezed at.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


...* Mr. Benson, I wuz much pained ter heah ob de sad- 
din death ob yer wife. Did dey hol’ a post mortem ’zami- 
nation?” “ Dey did, sah, Mr. Willis; but dey didn’t hol’ 
it till arter she died. Fool doctah might er knowed he 
couldn’t sabe her life den.””—Time. 


....At Sir Ralph’s Evening Party. Captain F. (brought 
by a friend): ‘ Old Stick-in-the-Mud does the thing well, 
doesn’t he? The supper alone must bave cost him a guniea 
a head.” Lady: “‘ Twenty-two aud sixpence, sir. I can give 
you the exact figures.” ‘‘ Why, how, what do you mean?” 
“Merely that I am old Stick-in-the-Mud’s daughter.”— 
Pick Me-Up. 


....Highland Waiter (to tourist inquiring about the 
next boat): ‘“* Weel, I canna jist say whit time it wull be, 
but if ye’l leave five meenits before ye see the boat coming 
roon the pint ye’l jist be in time ta catch it.” Tourist: 
“‘ All right, Donald, but I am a bit short-sighted, so if you 
will tell me ten minutes before you see it yourself, I will 
give you a shilling.’”’—Judy. 


....Anexhibitor in Paris called for the landlord, and 
said: ‘‘ Your prices are very erratic. A week ago I dined 
here and paid 5.75 francs. Here is the bill. To-day you 
charge for precisely the same fare 8.25 francs.’’ The land- 
lord examined both accounts and said : ‘“* It is quite correct, 
sir: we made a mistake last Thursday, s> that you owe Us 
2.50 francs, which I will thank you to hand over.”—Lé 
Figaro. 


....Am expressman was busily loading his wagon one 
hot noontide, and as he piled the bundles high an assistant 
appeared in haste, carrying a small dog in his outstretched 
hands. “ Well,” said the first man, sharply, as he took 
him, “where’s he to go?” “1 don’t know.” “Don't 
know?” “No, I don’t; nor nobody don’t. He’s eat up his 
tag.”’—Youth’s Companion. ; 
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School aud College. 


{Tux Oriental Seminary. established a little over a year 
ago in connection with the University of Berlin, is no long- 
eran experiment. The attendance during the last term 
was 137. It will be remembered that the object of the de- 
partment is not the learned investigation of the Eastern 
tongues but the practical acquisition of them for the pur- 

of intercourse with the people in business and other re- 
jations. Of the students 64 were of the law department, 18 
of the philosophical, 25 were merchants, 3 theologians, 3 
physicians and 2 military officers. Of tnese 27 studied Chi- 
nese, 18 Japanese, 7 Hindustani, 27 Arabic, 5 Persian, 22 
Turkish, 7 Suaheli,2 Modern Greek. At the head of the 
school stands Professor Sachau, who has an extensive prac- 
tical acquaintance with the East. Among the teachers are 
natives of the countries the languages of which are studied. 
Two Chinese, Kuei Liv and Pan Fei Shing, a Japanese, Dr. 
Inuyé, an Arab Sheik, Hassen Taufik, of Cairo, are mem 
pers of the teaching corps, among whom arealso found a 
pumber of former missionaries. The authorities of the 
Seminary have recently resolved to begin a series of publi- 
cations. A grammar of the Baluba language, by Mission- 
ary Inspector Dr. Biittner, is already in press. The Balubas 
are an African tribe, with which the world became 
acquainted chiefly through the German Explorer Wiss- 


mann. 


_...In the higher educational circles of Holland, the 
contest between the friends of the classical Janguages and 
the advocates of the modern languages and the sciences as 
thebasis of a gymnasium education 1s being carried on with 
considerable evergy. There, it came into public promi- 
nence in connection with the question of overburdening 
scholars, which is rapidly becoming a widespread com- 
plaint among thinking educators. Strange to say, the 
leading advocate of the exclusion of Greek is a prominent 
professor of the classical languages, Dr. Naber, of the 
University of Amsterdam. The educators in the Nether- 
lands have special reasons for complaint because there the 
graduate of the gymnasium, in addition to his regular 
classical course, must pass an examination also in three 
modern languages, German, French and English. The re- 
quirements are thus even greater than in the German 
gymnasium and considerably beyond those of the French 
Lycée. - 








Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


On Wednesday morning of last week ex-Judge David S. 
Terry, of California, was shot down and instantly killed by 
David Nagle, Deputy United States Marshal, while he was 
assaulting Associate-Justice Stephen J. Field, at the rail- 
road eating-house in Lathrop, on the Southern Pacific 
Road. This is the culmination of the scenes of violence 
that have marked the Sharon divorce case, in which Sarah 
Alhea Hill, who subsequently married Judge Terry, was 
plaintiff. The final decision in the case was agaiust the 
plaintiff and was rendered by Mr. Justice Field about a 
year ago. Terry was then her lawyer and her husband, 
He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for contempt 
of court because of his violence when the decision was ren- 
dered. He vowed vengeance, and it has since been gener- 
ally understood that he would try to carry out his worst 
threats, being a desperado of many years’ standing. Be- 
fore Justice Field left Wasbington for California he said 
toafriend: 


“Tam well aware that my life has been threatened by Terry, 
and knowing as [ do the spirit of that class of men, my life is 
probatly in danger. [I do not by any means under-estimate 
threats of that kind; but [am prepared to go there and sit as 
usual upon the bench. It would be preposterous in this coun- 
trv, with its institutions, if a judge were to be deterred from 
sitting on the bench by threats of such ruffians as may desire 
tointimidate courts. Ido not think Terry will carry out his 
threats.” 

In view of the threats, howevez, Attorney-General Miller 
deputed David Nagle, a Deputy United States Marshall, to 
act as body-guard to Justice Field during the latter’s stay 
in California. Nagle met him at Los Angeles, and the two 
traveled in the same car. Nagle learned on Tuesday night 
at midnight that Terry aod his wife got on the train at 
Fresno, and tried, tho unsuccessfully, to secure berths in 
the same car with Field They bad to take a section in 
the next car behind. At 7:30 A.M. the train stopped at 
Lathrop, San Joaquin County, and most of the passengers 
gotout. Field and Nagle were among those who went to 
the eating-room. They took seats at a table pear the door. 
Terry was seen to leave the car slowly, accompanied by his 
wife. The two entered the restaurant and took seats at a 
table about twenty-five feet from where Justice Field sat. 
Sarah Althea was the first to discover Field; she pointed 
him out to her husband. ‘Ihey exchavged words in low 
tones and Mrs. Terry got up and left the dining-room; 
then Terry got up and walked slowly around behind the 
table at which Justice Field sat eating. Those who saw 
him supposed that he was going after his wife. He halted 
just back of Field’s chair and deliberately slapped the Jus- 
tice’s face with the pa!m of his band, the blow resounding 
through the large room, in which were about cone hundred 
people eating, many of them Eastern tourists. Ali looked 
up in surprise to see the huge form of Judge Terry tower- 
ing over Justice Field. Terry’s face was distorted by rage, 
and he looked like a man who was ready to commit any 
desperate deed. An instantafter he slapped Justice Field’s 

Nagle jumred to his feet and put out bis band, say- 
ing: “ Hold on; stop that!’ Nagleis a much smallerman 
than Terry, and the latter paid not the slightest attention 
tohim. He doubled up bis huge fist, and drew back his 
arm, ready to deliver what would have been a knock-down 
» when Nagle, quick as a flash, drew his six-shooter 


and fired twice, one shot following the other so rapidly that 
they sourded as tho coming from a double-barreled shot- 
gun when both triggers are pulled simultaneously. Terry’s 
limbs seemed to give way as the first shot him squarely in the 
left breast, aud he fell to the floor. Tné@ second struck the 
door bear bim,plowing up the wood and lodging in the wall. 
As the first shot was fired, Mrs. Terry re-appeared in the 
doorway carrying a hand traveling-bag, Those standing 
by took away the bag. Upon examination afterward,the bag 
was found to contain a pistol, which was sufficient proof 
of Mrs. Terry’s motive. Attracted by the report of the pis- 
tol, she lcoked in at the door, and as she saw her husband 
fall, she threw up ber hands and screamed wildly: ‘‘ He has 
killed him! Heis murdered!’ A panic seized the people in 
the dining-room, and seventy people crowded out in a heap. 
In the wild excitement Marshal Nagle was cool. The 
crowd gathered about him. Still holding the pistol in bis 
band he turued to thecrowd and said: ‘I am a United 
States marsbal in the discharge of my duty. Do not touch 
me.”’ The crowd fell back, and Nagle said to Justice Field, 
“‘Come ov.” Field rose and the two left the table, proceed. 
ing directly to the car and seating themselves. Judge 
Field was very nervous and as white as a sheet: but he said 
not a word, keeping his lips tightly compressed. Judge 
Terry’s body was carried into au ante-room and a sheet 
was spread over it. Mrs. Terry clung to the body, giving 
way to passionate grief. A constable soon arrived, and, 
boarding the train, placed Nagle underarrest. The coro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict that Terry came to his death 
from the effects of gun-shot wounds inflicted by David 
Nagle at Lathrop. On Friday Justice Field was arrested 
in San Francisco on the charge of complicity in the shoot- 
ing of Terry. A writ of habeas corpus was granted 
by Judge Sawyer, who set the case for hearing on Thurs- 
day of this week, that is, to day, and ordered Justice Field’s 
release, fixing the bail at $5,0v0. The officia's of the United 
States Supreme Court have asked the Department of Jus- 
tice to order another deputy to act now as body-guard for 
Justice Field. 


....The following dispatch from Richmond, Texas, un- 
der date of August 17th, appeared in The Tribune: 


‘Race prejudice in Fort Bend County resulted in the death of 
two white men and one Negro last night. Fort Bend County is 
almost woolly populated by Negroes, the entire white popula- 
tion numbering not more than 800. The blacks are Republicans 
and the whites nearly all Democrats. At the Jast election about 
100 whites left the Democratic Party and joined the blacks in 
the hope, it is said, of political preferment. In this they were 
not disappointed, and the offices were almost equally divided be- 
tween the Negroes and the ex-Democrats. The latter were pop- 
ularly known as *‘ Woodpeckers,’ while the Democrats were 
calied *Jaybirds.’ ‘he wrath of the Democrats was not di- 
rected against the Negroes, but their white leaders, and alterca- 
tions that have developed into feuds were numerous. Among 
the men elected to office by the Negroes were Judge J. W. Par- 
ker, of the County Court, Sheriff ‘Tom’ Garvey, and J. W. 
Blakely, a deputy sheriff. The lives of these men had frequently 
been threatened by the more reckless of the Democrats. Last 
night as Judge Parker was riding home he encountered Volney 
Gibson, a desperate member of the ‘Jaybirds’ faction. Gibson 
made a suspicious movement, and Judge Parker opened fire 
with a Colt’s revoiver. The first shot attracted the attention of 
‘ Griff’ Gibson, Voiney’s brother, who was in the woods a few 
yards away. The brothers were armed with Winchesters, and 
they chased Judge Parker back into town, where he arrived 
badly wounded. Sheriff Garvey. Deputy-Sheriff Blakely and 
Henry Frost tried to arrest the Gibson brothers, and both the 
officers were shot and killed in front of the Court House. Vol- 
ney Gibson was wounded. A little Negro girl was killed by a 
stray buliet, and William Andrews, colored, was shot through 
the body and is not expected to live. The Negroes all fled panic- 
stricken from the town, while the Democrats searched in vain 
for Parker and others, whom they intended to kill. Governor 
Ross was appealed to, and ordered a company of the Houston 
Light Guard here. The soldiers arrived this morning, and all is 
now quiet. The Gibsons and their adherents have not been ar- 
aested.” 


...-At a meeting of citizens in Baltimore, Md., last week, 
to consider the subject of a World's Fairiu 1892, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


** Resolved, That the Exposition of 1892,in honor of the 400th 
Anniversary of the Discovery of America, is beyond the magni- 
tude and dignity of a private corporation or any individual 
city, and should be held under the joint auspices of the United 
States and the eighteen sister nationsof the New World which 
Columbus discovered. 

** Resolved, That Washington, which is commercially neutral 
ground, the city of the nation and of all the states, and the capi- 
tal of the oldest and foremost American nation, is the only 
proper site for the commemoration of this great historical event. 

* Resolved, That Baltimore, waiving all claims of her own, 
casts her vote for the National Capital, and invites all cities to 
unite in making the Tbree Americas Exposition worthy of the 
greatness and grandeur of the Western Hemisphere. 

** Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be requested to 
transmit copies of these resolutions to the President of the 
United States and members of the Cabinet, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House, the Governors of the various 
States and Territories, the Mayors of the principal cities and the 
presidents of all commercial bodies.” 


The committees ia New York are to get fairly to work this 
week. Last week the Secretary of State for Illinois licensed 
the World’s Fair of 1892 at Chicago; for the holding of an 
International Exposition, or World’s Fair, in the city of 
Chicago, to commemorate on its 400th auniversary the dis- 
covery of America. The capital stock is $5,000,000, and the 
incorporators are Dewitt C. Cregier, Ferdinand W. Peck, 
George Schneider, Anthony Seeberger, William C. Seipp, 
John R. Walsh and E. Nelson Blake. St. Louis and St. 
Joseph, Mo., are still putting forth their claims for the site 
of the Exposition. 


....John L. Sullivau, the prize fighter, was sentenced to 
twelve months in prison on Saturday last. Judge Terrell, 
in passing sentence, said: 


“It seems to me that this prize-fight at Richburg, of which 
you stand convicted, was a gross affront to the laws of the State, 





where the authorities personally forbade it. It seems to bave 


been accomplished with systematic arrangement and in the 
presence of invited thousands. It seems on the part of all con- 
nected in it to have been a stadied disregard and contempt for 
the law. They came fram and throuch many states whose au- 
thority and civilization deterred them from any attempt at such 
public, lawless conduct within their limits, and they chose the 
State of Mississippi as the only fit ground for such combat, indi- 
cating their utter contempt for the sentiments of her people and 
the laws of her statute books. The sentence of the law is that as 
a punishment for theoffense for which you stand convicted you 
shall suffer imprisonment for twelve months in the county jail.” 





FOREIGN, 


....Upon the opening of the French Senate Court, on 
Tuesday of last week, the members of the Right declined 
to take further part in the proceedings in the case of Gen- 
eral Boulanger. The Court discussed at length its course 
of precedure and its competency to try General Boulanger. 
It was finally decided, by a vote of 201 to 7, that the Court 
was competent to try the General on all the counts of the 
indictment. Two of the Senators refrained from voting. 
The Court then, by 206 votes, found the General guilty of 
conspiracy ; six of the Senators did not vote. The Court 
found Count Dillon and M. Rochefort guilty of complicity 
in the plot. It also decided, by a vote of 198 to 10, that 
General Boulanger was guilty of a treasonable attempt 
against the State in relation to the Lyons station incident. 
On Wednesday the Court found Count Dillon and Henry 
Rochefort accomplices of General Boulanger in a felonious 
attempt against the safety of the state. It also decidéd 
by a vote of 100 to 97 that the acts charged in the indict- 
ment against the accused men in connection with the Pres- 
idential crisis in 1887 constituted a treasonable attempt. 
General.Campenon, Senator for Neuilly-sur-Seine, argued 
that the charge of embezzlement made against General 
Boulanger had been proved. M. Le Royer, president of 
the Senate, and M Margaine, Senator for the Department 
of Marine, argued that the Court was incompetent to try 
General Boulanger on the charge of misappropriation of 
funds, and that that charge must be referred to a court- 
martial. The Court found General Boulanger guilty on 
the charge of embezzling public funds, and refused to 
allow that there were extenuating circumstances. It 
thereupon sentenced General Boulanger, Count Dillon and 
Henri Rochefort to be deported to a fortified place. Upon 
receiving the news in London, General Boulanger, Count 
Dillon and Heuri Rochefort: issued a manifesto, calling 
the action of the Senate Court an orgie of arbitrary rule, 
calumny and mendacity, and declaring that, in spite of 
fresh coups d’état preparivg in the dark, the siguers have 
continued confidence in the electorate of France. On Sun- 
day five hundred French residents of London visited Gen- 
eral Boulanger in a body, and presented him with an ad- 
dress of sympathy and confidence. The General, in a 
speech, said that he had never used money belonging to 
France except when trying to secure her against enemies. 
If be had been cited by a regularly constituted court of as- 
sizes, he and his colleagues would have taken the first boat 
to France to face atrial. The French Government did not 
dare to avail themselves of the ordinary courts, but formed 
a special tribunal, composed of his political enemies, which 
had virtually condemped him before it met. He only 
asked good faith from the French people, and the triumph 
of the present rulers would soon be a thing of the past. 


.... The toreign correspondent of The Tribune said in his 
Sunday letter: 


* Foreign affairs, including those of Egypt. Crete, Servia and 
Germany, have beer discussed this week in the House of Lords, 
the House of Commons and the press, but with no practical 
agreement save on one point. The one point is General Bou- 
langer. His condemnation by the High Court of Justice is 
thought, tho defective perhaps in form, to be just in sub- 
stance. The question was instantly raised, Will France 
demand his extradition? Probably she will not; certainly 
she will not if she listens to her ambassador here, who 
well knows that the demand would be refused. That 
is the one point on which all English parties are agreed. 
They wili not allow a political offender to be surrendered, 
whether accused of stealing or not. It is more important 
to note the breach in the Boulangist ranks. His Republican 
friends are alarmed by signs that he is more completely in Or- 
leanist hands than they had supposed. The Comte de Paris 
feels so sure of his tool that he dropped his disguise, ordered his 
Royalist phalanx to march out of the High Court, and summons 
his good City ot Paris to send twenty-five Boulangist Deputies 
to the Chamber. It is this split among his supporters which 
threatens to harm General Boulanger at least as much as the 
just judgment against Lim by the Senate.” 


.... Attorney-General Webster announced in the British 
House of Commonson Wednesday evening of last week that 
the Government had decided toamend the “ithes Bill by 
accepting the Opposition’s proposals to make the landlords, 
instead af the occupiers, liable for the payment of tithes. 
The announcement was greeted with cheers by the Liber- 
als. Sir William Vervon-Harcourt said the Government’s 
decision was equivalent to the introduction of a new bill, 
and that the Liberals must ask time to scrutinize the bill 
when placed upon paper, before committing themselves to 
its avceptance. Mr. Smith, the Government leader, ad- 
mitted that it was reasonable to postpone discussion on the 
bill until the pew clauses were textually before the House, 
The bill was subsequently withdrawn. 


...-Extraordinary efforts are making in Liverpool 
and elsewhere in behalf of Mrs, Maybrick, who is 
sentenced to be hanged on Monday next for the murder 
of her husband. More than fifty Members of Parliament 
have signed a memorial asking for a commutation of the 
sentence, while the signers of petitions in Liverpool alone 
are said to number 100,000. 


....Augustin Arroyo de Anda bas been chosen President 
of the Congress of Mexico, by virtue of which office he be- 
comes Vice President of the Republic. Mr de Anda was 
the most prominent member of the Mexican editorial party 





which made a tour of the United States in 1885. 
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THE KILLING OF EX-JUDGE TERRY. 


relating to the killing of ex-Judge Terry by Deputy- 
Marshal Nagle, are the following: 1. The killing was 
the result of an unpremeditated but intended shooting 
of Terry by Nagle. 2. This shooting occurred when 
Terry, having already committed a violent assault upon 
Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was in the very act of repeating the assault in a 
still more violent and dangerous manner. 3. Mr. Justice 
Field was then traveling in his own Circuit in the dis- 
charge of his duties as Circuit Justice, and had done 
nothing at the time to provoke the assault on the part 
of Terry. 4. Nagle had, by the special direction of 
the Department of Justice at Washington, been ap- 
pointed to accompany Mr. Justice Field, when engaged 
in these Circuit Court duties, and to protect and defend 
his person againstall harm. 5. This appointment was 
made in consequence of threats, publicly made by Terry, 
which had come to the knowledge of the Government 
at Washington, that he would take the life of Mr. Justice 
Field. 6. These threats against Mr. Justice Field were 
based on his judicial action as an officer of the Govern- 
ment, and especially in committing Terry and his wife 
to prison for an outrageous contempt of court, which 
action, in a habeas-corpus proceeding brought by Terry 
before the United States Supreme Court, was by that 
court unanimously approved. 7. The overwhelming 
probability, in the light of all the facts, ia that Terry, at 
the time of the assault, was acting in pursuance ofa 
murderous intention which, but. for the prompt inter- 
position of Nagle, would most likely have been carried 
into effect. 

Such are the plain facts of this exciting case; and, with 
the exception of the one last named, which isa matter 
of reasonable inference, these facts are mot open to any 
dispute or doubt. What shall be said in view of these 
facts? 

So far as Terry is concerned, the universal opinion is 
that the world has lost nothing by his sudden death, 
He belonged to that class of men whom society can spare 
with no harm to itself. His well-known record for a 





long series of years has been a thoroughly bad one, 
showing him to be a man of intense and unrelenting 
malignity, and ready for any desperate deed of blood or 
murder under the influence of his ungovernable passion. 
He died by violence when engaged in an act of malig- 
nant violence upon one of the justices of.the highest 
court in the land, and with no provocation that either 
justifies or excuses his hatred and violence. The Su- 
preme Court of California honored itself when it refused 
to adjourn, on the day of his funeral, even if he had once 
been a member of tnat court. It declined very properly 
to pay any tribute of respect to his memory. Had it 
acted otherwise, it would have disgraced itself. 

The case, as it represents Nagle, ic one which lawyers 
are already discussing, and which of course must finally 
be settled by the proper judicial authority. He was by 
a writ of habeas corpus, issued by the Circuit Court of 
the United States, toward the close of last week, brought 
to San Francisco; and the hearing of the case upon the 
writ was by Judge Sawyer set down for Thursday of 
this week, This places him, for the time being at least, 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. The 
questions for the Circuit Court to settle are these: First, 
whether that Court has any habeas corpus jurisdiction 
in the case; and, secondly, whether, if it has jurisdiction, 
Nagle shall be discharged from his arrest under state 
authority. These are the poirts to be considered by the 
court; and while we cannot at this writing determine 
how they willbe decided, we think it strongly probable 
that both questions will be answered in the affirmative, 
and hence that Nagle will be at once restored to his 
liberty by the order of the court. The fact that Nagle 
was an officer of the United States, at the time engaged 
in the discharge of the duties assigned to him, ought to 
be sufficient to give the court jurisdiction of the case. 
This point being settled, then the question arises whether 
being such an officer, he has committed a crime for 
which he can be justly held and punished by any court. 
whether State or Federal. 

We have no space here to discuss the legal technical- 
ities that stand connected with justifiable or excusable 
homicide. The truth is that there are not many, if any, 
judicial precedents that exactly meet such a case as that 
of Nagle. Be the technicalities in respect to homicide 
what they may, it seems to us that no candid person can 
look at the facts just as they occurred, and just as they 
were, without any anticipation on his part, and hence 
without any time for deliberation as to what he should 
do, suddenly presented to the mind of Nagle, and then 
say that, in either his head or his heart, he com- 
mitted any crime for which he deserves to be punished. 
The whole affair was begun and ended in a few seconds, 
and in those seconds Nagle had to determine what he 
would do in protecting Mr. Justice Field against what 
we believe was intended to bea murderous assault. We 
do not believe that any jury can be found in the land 
that, upon having the whole case spread before it, would 
convict Nagle of any efime. He certainly had no mur- 
derous malice against Terry. What he did was to defend 
Mr. Justice Field. That was his sole object, and to do 
this he must, as he did, act summarily, without a mo- 
ment’s delay for reflection on what would be the best 
mode of defense, or to calculate chances in respect to 
the unseen future. He fired his pistol, without know- 
ing whether the pistol-shot would kill or not, as any 
brave man would almost certainly do in like circum- 
stances. This is the view which ordinary common sense, 
with its eye upon all the facts, takes of the matter; and 
we regard that common sense as right. 

A curious episode in the case is that Mr. Justice Field 
himself should have been arrested on the charge of being 
criminally concerned in murdering Terry. The Cali- 
fornia justice of the peace, who issued the warrant, if 
not a blockhead, must be the very next thing to it. The 
warrant was issued on the complaint of Mrs. Terry. The 
simple truth is that Mr. Justice Field had nothing to do 
with the case, except that of being the victim of what 
was intended to be a murderous assault, and would 
probably have been successful but for the timely action 
of Nagle. We presume that his Honor has no concern 
about h‘s discharge on writ of habeas corpus already is- 
sued by Judge Sawyer; and it is worthy of notice that, 
so far as the question of jurisdiction to consider the mat- 
ter is concerned, the principles applicable to the case of 
Mr. Justice Field are just as applicable to the case of 
Nagle, since both are United States officers under arrest 
on the allegation of being concerned in the same offense 
against state laws. 


> 
os 


LARGE PLANS. 








WHILE the committees in charge of the Columb us 
Quadri-centennial must remember that the final decision 
of the locality rests with Congrese, they will do right 
in going forward as if there were no question atall, and 
as if their own action had already decided it, It is only 
by the most rapid and efficient work that they can make 
it plain beyond question that the location to be approved 
by Congress must be New York and not Washington. 
All sentimental reasons point to Washingtom, the capi- 
tal of the country, as the place for the World’s Fair. All 
considerations of patriotism look thither. The mem- 
bers of Congress have their interest in Washington and 





not in New York; and in Washington they would prefer. 
as the letters we have received and published show, to 
have the grand Exposition if it be possible, They 
would rather invite the nations of the world to Wash. 
ington, the beautiful seat of government, than to any 
other city on the continent. Itis only if they are con- 
vinced that the success of the enterprise can be made 


certain in New York and notin Washington, that they - 


will unwillingly consent, men of Georgia and Texas ang 
the Carolinas, as wellas of Illinois and California, to 
yield their preference for the patriotic site, and to go tg 
the city which will do most for success. We say, then, 
that the Committee in Charge should, without delay and 
with great speed, make it clear that here the Exposition 
will be a success, and nowhere else. 

This can be done if they will go on and speedily pro. 
vide the means and the plans for the occasion, They 
must know what they want to do, and provide the 
money for it. The plans must be large and generoys 
and general. and the money must be liberal and certain, 
We will assume that the cost will not be less than that 
of the Paris Exposition, and will probably be considera. 
bly greater. It will not be safe to make it less than fig. 
teen million dollars; anid it may reach twenty million, 
This large sum cannot be raised by lotteries, but mug 
come out of subscriptions, and not out of generat ten @ 
fifty dollar subscriptions, but must be assured by lang 
subscriptions of rich men who are willing and can affor 
to advance the money, expecting to get most of it back 
from the receipts. Will our rich men make subscrip- 
tions not of thousands of dollars, but by the hundreds 
of thousands cr the half million apiece? That would be 
a generous public-spirited enterprise which would com. 
pel the recognition of Congress and the country. Le 
us have ten or fifteen million dollars raised by subscrip- 
tion before Congress meets and is asked for its indorse 
ment. 

But that is not all. We do not wanta World’s Fair to 
glorify New York and bring money to her. Thisisto 
glorify the nation and to show the progress of the world, 
We can easily see that a selfish policy might estrange not 
Congress alone, but all the states. When the site is get. 
tled every state must takeemulous part. The plans then 
should consider something more than the wealth and the 
trade of this commercial city. We do not want, in the 
beginning, to see the sympathy of Chicago or of other 
localities averted by a contemptuous disposition toward 
their claims. The plans must provide generously forall 
the states as well as for the nations. 

Nor will it do for the Committee on Organizationy 
think merely of a World’s Fair herein New York andy 
forget itsoccasion. We observe that there is great dan- 
ger of forgetting Columbus, and the four hundred years 
since his famous achievement. The Exposition is not the 
chief, even if it be the most prominent and conspicuous 
feature of the Celebration, and the one which appeals 
most to an ambitious and mercantile city like New York, 
Are the other features of this Quadri-centennial Cele 
bration to center about New York, or are they to bein 
Washington? Will New York know what they are and 
provide for them? Is it here that Columbus is tobe 
celebrated and honored in prose and verse? Whatgreat 
history of the Americas and of the world’s renaissance 
shall grow out of this occasion? How shall the fellow- 
ship of the Eastern nations which took part in the series 
of discoveries, uf which that of Columbus was the chief, 
express itself in sympathy with the gratitude of the 
Western nations which are the product of those discov- 
eries? What congress of nations, what federation of re- 
publics, what Amphictyonic council of the world shall 
this annus sollennis inaugurate? We shall be disap- 
pointed if the plans of the Mayor’s Committees shall be. 
narrowed by the mercantile considerations which are 
apt to affect a mercantile city, The distinguished and 
wealthy citizens of our metropolis cap, and we believe 
will, rise to the full meaning of the occasion, and they 
will need to do it if they will make the Celebration in 
New York a sure and a great success. 


> 
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PAUL AND THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


THE letter of the Younger Piiny to his friend Sabini- 
anus, written in behalf of a manumitted slave who had 
deeply offended this friend, has for centuries been re- 
ferred to as one of the finest specimens of epistolary 
composition to be found in profane literature. We give 
Bishop Lightfoot’s admirable translation of this letter, 
as follows: 








‘Your freedman, whom you lately mentioned to me with 
displeasure, has been with me, and threw himself at my 
feet with as much submission as he could have fallen at 
yours. He earnestly requested me with many tears, and 
even with all the eloquence of silent sorrow, to intercede 
for him; in short, he convinced me, by his whole behavior, 
that he sincerely repents of his fault. I am persuaded he 
is thoroughly reformed, because he seems deeply sensible 
of his guilt. I know you are angry with him, and I kuow 
it is not without reason; but clemency can never exert itself 
more laudably than when there is the most cause for resent- 
ment. You once had an affection for this man, and I hope 
you will have it again; in the meanwhile, let me only Pre 
vail with you to pardon him. If he should incur your dis- 
pleasure hereafter, you will have so much the stronger 
plea in excuse for your anger, as you show yourself the 
more exorable toward him now. 
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« Concede something to his youth, to his tears, and to 
your owD patural mildness of temper; do not make him 
uneasy aby longer; and I will add, too, do not make your- 
self so; for a man of your benevolence of heart cannot be 
angry without feeling great uneasiness. I am afraid, were 
[ to join wy entreaties with his, I should seem rather to 
compel than to request you to forgive him. Yet I will not 
scruple to unite mine with his, and in so much the stronger 
terms, as [ have very sharply and severely reproved him, 
positively threatening never to interpose again in his be- 
half. But tho it was proper to say this to him, in order to 
make him more fearful of offending, I do not say so to you. 
[ may perhaps again have occasion to entreat you upon his 
account, and again obtain your forgiveness; supposing, 1 
mean, his fault should be such as may become me to inter- 
cede, and you to pardon. Farewell.” 


Pliny’s letter was a success in gaining the end sought, 
and he made this fact the occasion for writing a second 
letter to his friend, as follows: 

“T greatly approve of your having, in compliance with 
my letter, received again into your family and favor a dis- 
carded freedman whom you once admitted into a share of 
your affection. This placability will afford you, I doubt 
not, great satisfaction; it certainly, at least, has me, both 
as a proof that you are capable of being governed in your 
passion, and as au instance of your paying so much regard 
tome as to yield either to my authority or to my request. 
You will accept, therefore, at once, both of my applause 
andmy thanks. At the same time, I must advise you to be 
disposed for the future to pardon the faults of your people, 
tho there should be none to intercede in their behalf. 
Farewell.” 

Under somewhat similar circumstances Paul, when a 

ismner at Rome, wrote the personal and private letter 
to Philemon found in the New Testament. Philemon 
lived in Colosse, and was a Christian convert by the la- 
pors of Paul. Onesimus, his servant, had left him and 
gone to Rome. There he came in contact with Paul and 
was converted to Christianity. He doubtless stated to 
him the facts of his departure from Philemon, and prob- 
ably expressed a desire to go back, and very likely 
wished Paul to write a letter to Philemon in his behalf, 
that he might carry it with him on his return. Paul did 
write such a letter; and as translated in the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, it reads as follows: 


“Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and Timothy our 
brother, to Philemon our beloved and fellow-worker, and 
to Apphia our sister, and to Archippus our fellow-soldier, 
and to the church in thy house: Grace to you and peace 
from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“I thank my God always, making mention of thee in my 
prayers, hearing of thy love and of the faith which thou 
hast toward the Lord Jesus and toward all the saints; that 
the fellowship of thy faith may become effectual, in the 
knowledge of every good thing whichis in you, unto Christ. 
For I had much joy and comfort in thy love, because the 
hearts of the saints have been refreshed through thee, 
brother. 

“Wherefore tho I have all boldness in Christ to enjoin 
thee that which is befitting, yet for love’s sake I rather 
beseech, being such i one as Paul the aged, and now a pris- 
oneralso of Christ Jesus; I beseech thee for my child, 
whom | have begotten in my bonds, Onesimus, who was 
aforetime unprofitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee 
and to me; whom I have sent back to thee in his own person, 
thatis,with my very heart;whom I would fain have kept with 
me,that in thy behalf he might minister unto mein the bonds 
of the Gospel; but without thy mind I would do nothing; 
that thy goodness should not be as of necessity, Lut of free 
will. For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee fora 
season, that thou shouldest have him forever; no longer asa 
servant, but more than a servant, a brother beloved, 
specially to me, but how much rather to thee, both in tne 
flesh and in the Lord. If then thou countest mea part- 
ner, receive him as myself. But if he hath wronged thee at 
all, or oweth thee aught, put that to mine account. I Paul 
write it with mine own hand, I will repay it; that I say not 
unto thee how that thou owest to me even thine own self 
besides. Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord; 
refresh my heart in Christ. Having confidence in thine 
obedience I write unto thee, knowing that thou wilt do 
éven beyond what I say. But withal prepare me also a 
lodging; for I hope ‘that through your prayers I shall be 
granted unto you. 

“Epaphras, my fellow prisoner in Christ Jesus, saluteth 
thee; and so do Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fel- 
low-workers. 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 
Amen.” 

These letters, written under somewhat analogous cir- 
cCumstances—the one by a Roman heathen, and the 
other by a Christian apostle—are modelsalike in their del- 
lacy, their courtesy, their benevolent and gentle spirit, 
and their skillful adaptation to the end sought to be ob- 
tained. The letter of Paul moves in a much higher plane 
of thought than that of Piiny, and makes an appeal to 
the sentiments and feelings that have their basis in loy- 
alty to Christ. There is no record as to the effect of the 
letter on Philemon ; but assuming him to be worthy of 
the high commendation which the apostle bestows upon 

him, we cannot doubt that the letter set all things right 
between him and Onesimus. It wasa letter of friend- 
ly intercession addressed to one Christian in behalf 
2 — and, as such, beautifully shows the character 
aul, 


We remember that, in the great controversy about 
oery in this country, Paul’s letter used to be referred 

© by slaveholders and their apologists, as if the apostle 
Were really the defender of slavery, and meant virtually 


t0 compel a fugitive slave to return and deliver himself 





up to his master. Nothing can be further than this from 
the whole drift, tone and express language of the letter. 
Paul's whole desire was to place two Christian men in 
proper relations of feeling toward each other; and this 
surely was anything but justifying and defending 
slavery. Onesimus himself carried the letter to Phile- 
mon, and probably it was written at his request. 


- 


AN END TO PUGILISM. 


Gay and debonair went John L. Sullivan back to 
Mississippi to take his tine for his fight, and return and 
go on a sparring-show with his trainer, Muldoon, and 
play the part of a conquering hero. But the Governor 
of Mississippi had other ideas for John L., and he im- 
pressed his ideas on the judge and jury so completely 
that the Boston bully was promptly convicted and sen- 
tenced to twelve months i» the county jail. This was a 
great surprise to the culprit, who could not easily believe 
himself a convict. He appealed, of course, and is mean- 
while on bail. 

The sentence is not only a just one, but it will, if car- 
ried out, be a great blessing to the country. It will 
probably be the last of the great public prize-fights in 
this country. Its justice is beyond reasonable question. 
If ever a state received an insult from a lawless man, 
Mississippi received it from John L. Sullivan and his 
backers and abettors. The laws of all the states forbid 
these brutal fights. Sullivan and Kilrain passed through 
a dozen states where they could not fight without arrest, 
and selected Mississippi as the one state before all others 
whose laws could be trampled on with impunity. They 
passed by New York and Ohio and Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and Kentucky and Georgia and Missouri and 
Arkansas and Louisiana, and fell upon Mississippi as the 
state most indifferent to the execution of the laws of 
civilization. They knew, and Sullivan knew well, that 
the Governor of Mississippi had specially forbidden this 
encounter to take place. He knew that the constabula- 
ry of the state were under special orders to prevent it; 
and yet Sullivan and Kilrain and their backers brought 
hundreds of villainous lawbreakers into the state, and 
put at defiance law and proclamation and sher- 
iff and Governor, and fought the bloody battle, 
and after their violent invasion escaped across the 
state line. A more pronounced insult to law and au- 
thority cannot be imagined. To pretend that it was not 
intended is ridiculous. Sullivan knew that tbe fight was 
illegal in any state, that wherever it was it must be a 
willful and flagrant act of lawlessness, and he deter- 
mined, for money, to break the laws somewhere, and he 
chose, through his agents, Mississippi as the safest place 
in the Univun in which to break the laws. His plea for 
mercy had no sense in it, and the judge did right in in- 
flicting the severest penalty. 

But our interest in the case is in the effect of the sen- 
tence on pugilism. The drunken blackguard has no further 
interest to us when he is in the county jail. It may do 
him good to be kept at work and away from his liquor. 
But if the most distinguished pugilist in the country 
is set to breaking stones on the county road in the 
safest state for pugilists in the country, then pugilists 
of less destinction will not be anxious to follow his 
career. We may fairly hope that we have seen the last 
of these demoralizing public shows. Hereafter there 
can be only exhibitions of skill, with gloves, and with 
the police ready to interfere if the play becomes serious. 
But the exhibitions will cease to be interesting when 
the contestants have no chance to become champions. 
Pugilism has received a severe blow, a black eye, a 
knock-down, and Mississippi has done it. The state 
deserves the greatest credit, and will have it from all 
right-minded men. New York and Boston too, thank 
the Mississippi Governor and judge for their vigor and 
justice. We are quite willing to lend Sullivan and Kil- 
rain to Mississippi as long as the state will extend its 
public hospitality to them. 


> 
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OUR NOVELISTS’ FAVORITE NOVELS. 











WE have read in Belford’s Magazine for August twen- 
ty-nine replies of American novelists to its circular note 
asking them to name their favorite works of pure fic- 
tion. The editor of the magazine finis that his simple 
question was somewhat misunderstood, for many gave 
what they, as critics, considered best, rather than what 
they liked most. The group of answers is an interest- 
ing one, however, even tho the point of view may be 
different in different cases. If these are our makers of 
fiction, it is certainly worth while to see what novels 
they themselves admire and like most. To a certain 
extent their preferences are an index of the character of 
their own work. For example, the vulgar and irrever- 
ent answer of Mr. Edgar Saltus, who says briefly, ‘‘ In 
reply to your inquiry, the works of prose fiction which I 
like the best are the Old and New Testaments,” is just 
what migbt be expected from one whose novels are so 
filthy and profane as his are said to be. 

Of the twenty-nine who write, some say much, some 
little, and some nothing. Thereare perhaps none whose 
preferences are so like a passion that if books were like 
paintings and only one copy of each existed they would 
go down to their graves coveting the possession of that 
one copy. Some are so far from this that they cannot 





name their favorites because they do not know them. 
E. H. House says: ‘‘ I could only send you a long list of 
novels which have a strong hold upon my affections, 
without being able to indicate definitely where my pref- 
erence lies.” With Mrs. Rose Terry Cook all depends 
upon her mood. Mr. Edgar Fawcett no longer has fa- 
vorites because ‘‘ he now reads fiction too analytically 
to secure from it the enjoyment which it gave him in 
the past.” And Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, with consid- 
erable coyness and perhaps not without a sense of the 
proprieties, says: ‘‘ I know, but I do not wish to tell.” 

Among those who do tell, we are glad to note that the 
great novelists have not lost their hold. Thirteen men- 
tion one or more of Thackeray’s as favorites, twelve one 
or more of Dickens's, eight choose Scott's, seven George 
Eliot’s. The two novels that are mentioned oftenest by 
name are “Jane Eyre,” which is the favorite of six 
authors, five of whom are women, the one man being 
Gen. Lew Wallace, and ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” also the favorite 
of six. The ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” and ‘‘Les Miserables” are 
each named by five writers. Four name ‘ Arabian 
Nights,” *‘ Tale of Two Cities,” and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
—if we may count Mr. Julian Hawthorne as naming the 
last when he says: ‘Every man who is a man likes 
Defoe, Swift, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne.” Three 
authors name * The Count of Monte Cristo,” ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond” and “The Newcomes.” Many novels are 
mentioned twice, but some of those mentioned once ar- 
rest the atttention quickest, ‘‘Guerndale,” ‘ Macleod 
of Dare,” ‘‘ Duchesse de Langais,” ‘‘Phineas Phinn” and 
others, are even mentioned once, and ‘‘ Uncle Yom’s 
Cabin” is mentioned only once. 

It will be seen by the above random summarizing that 
the novelists do not accept the dicta of Mr. Howells, who 
said some time ago that the day of Thackeray and Dick- 
ens was past, and who has recently disposed of Scott 
in asimilar way. Novelists are not very different from 
other cultured readers, and the preference they express 
for Thackeray, Dickens and Scott would probably be 
found to exist among all professional men to at least 
the same extent. The wholesale preference which some 
of the authors have for these three is noticeable. All 
the answer that Adeline Trafton makes is: ‘‘I would 
say, that I enjoy above all other works ot fiction the 
‘ Waverley Novels.’” T. B. Aldrich says: ‘‘ Anything of 
Walter Scott except his poems.” His exception, tho ir- 
relevant, is worth noting. Archidald C. Gunter says: 
‘The novels of William Makepiece Thackeray not only 
give me the greatest pleasure, but,” etc. Others say: 
‘My special preference is for Thackeray,” ‘‘ Almost all 
Scott’s,” ‘‘Tbe more stirring novels of Sir Walter 
Scott,” ‘‘I believe him [Dickens] the greatest of all 
novelists who have ever written in English,” and so on. 

Let us see how Mr. Henry James stands, whom Mr. 
Howells would have us prefer to the giants, He is men- 
tionec just three times, Mr. Cable putting him among 
his favorite novelists, and his ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” and 
his ‘* Princess Casamassima,” being each preferred by 
one author. Mr. Howells himself fares still worse. Mr. 
Cable gives him the same place with Mr. James; but be- 
yond that his name does not appear in the symposium, 
Perhaps Edward Everett Hale refers to Mr. Howells 
when he says: ‘‘I find Iam apt to enjoy hearing the 
writers of our own time as their books are read aloud to 
me of an evening, when I do not myself care to read.” 
That is very likely the best way to enjoy realistic com- 
monplaceness; lie back in your easy chair after dinner and 
let some one read it out to you, while you shut your eyes 
and dream, or better still, fall asleep and have a good 
old-fashioned nightmare. We thank the authors for 
their assurance that the great writers are still great. 


——— -> — 


THE TITHES BILL. 


THE past week has afforded an exhibition of unusual 
weakness and uncertainty on the part of the Tory Gov- 
ernment in the English Parliament, The Liberals of- 
fered an Amendment to the Tithes Bill which would 
make the tithes collectable not of the farmer but of the 
landlord. This amendment was rejected by the narrow- 
est possible majority. The Government then turned 
about and announced that they would accept the amend- 
ment. This was, of course, a great victory for the Op- 
position, and, as so many times before, made the Con- 
servatives the sponsors for the Liberal policy which they 
had so often denounced, It seemed, at first, as radical 
and amazing a somersault as when, under Disraeli, 
the Tories gave the franchise to the great body of the 
citizens. 

Of course there was great rejoicing among the Liber- 
als, and especially among the Welsh and other Non-con- 
formist Liberals, who had so long fought the tithes as 
an oppression beyond endurance, But the Government 
had gone too fast. When Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
in behalf of the Liberals, appealed to the Speaker to 
know if the amendments made to the bill by the Gov- 
ernment did not so alter it that, under the rules, it 
should be introduced as a new bill, the Speaker decided 
in his favor. Of course it was then to be expected that 
the new bill would be thus introduced ; but Mr. Smith, 
the Government leader, announced that the Govern- 
ment would not introduce a new Tithes Bill. We wait 
for further information by mail, but it would seem as 











if this must have been a serious disappointment to the 
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Opposition, even as it was a second back-down for the 
Government. They had begun by announcing a policy, 
had then reversed it, and then withdrawn their re- 
versal, Anything weaker could hardly be conceived. 

But this will avail only to defer for a few months the 
inevitable. After the confession made, Tories themselves 
can no longer support the present tithe system of Eng- 
land and Wales. The people of Wales are by an enor- 
mous majority Non-conformists, Independents, Baptists 
and Wesleyans. But every tenant of a little farm has 
to pay tithes to support the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. This is an imposition that is bitterly, even if re- 
ligiously, resented. There is no otherelement which so 
fosters the hostility of the people to the Church of Eog- 
land and compels them to ally themselves to the Liberal 
party. During the last year there have been numerous 
riots in Wales, where the military had to be called to 
protect the sale at auction of cows and other property 
seized for non-payment of tithes. This week two tithes 
bailiffs have been bunted with dogs, It isthe great burn- 
ing complaint of Wales, and it is astonishing that Par- 
liament has never listened to it. So long as it lasts 
Wales will stand by Ireland in her struggle for home 
rule. 

We have said that the amended bill is certain to be in- 
troduced again before many months, and to be puasseu 
without opposition. But this is not the end of tne mat- 
ter. The charge will be put on the landlords, and stil: 
be indirectly paid by the tenants. This will not give 
satisfaction, and nothing will satisfy the Non-conform- 
ists but equal religious liberty and religious rights. 
They do not want to pay tithcs indirectly. They wish 
no Established Cnurch. The transfer of the tithe charge 
to the landlord class will tend to weaken their interest 
in the Church Establishment. They will begin to ask 
why they should pay all these tithes as a forced tribute 
to cathedrals and parish churches. The result is likely 
to be an enfeebled attachment to the Church of the 
class which includes its best and most influential friends, 
This is not merely the death-knell of tithes, but it is a 
long step toward disestablishment. 


2 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


55. Iris a simple, self-evident truth that the larger 
the number of saloons the larger the volume of saloon 
business. Forty saloons will do, in the aggregate, more 
business in any community than twenty; and sixty will 
do more business than forty. The larger the volume of 
business done by the saloons the greater the extent of 
the mischief resulting. If by license laws the number 
of saloons in any place is fewer than it would have been 
without such laws—if, for example, a community bas 
twenty saloons under license laws when it would have 
forty saloons if the liquor business were as free as the 
dry-goods or grocery business—then license laws are 
certainly not wholly bad. While they permit twenty 
saloons, they prohibit twenty saloons. 

56. We wish to put the arguments for license with en- 
tire fairness. In order to do so we must call attention 
to another point in their favor. They imply that the 
business which they are intended to restrict is not of an 
innocent character. They brand it as dangerous—a bus- 
iness which ought not to be permitted to develop to the 
fullest extent possible, but ought to be hindered, re- 
strained. ‘he State is desirous that other lines of busi- 
ness should grow and expand; but the Saloon business it 
is anxious to curb and limit. License laws, therefore, 
do not tend to make the Saloon business respectable. A 
muzzle on a dog does not contribute to increase the con- 
fidence of the public in his natural kindliness. It marks 
him as dangerous—a dog that it is necessary to restrair 
somewhat. 
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Editorial Wotes. 


PAUL, referring in his Epistle to the Philippians, to his 
joyful anticipation in respect to the Second Coming of 
Christ, uses these triumphant words: 

“Who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things unto himself.” (Philip. iii, 21.) 





The Revised Version of the New. Testament renders this 
passage as follows: 

“Who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subject all things unto hin- 
self.” (Philip. iii, 21.) 

This is a better rendering of the original text than that of 
the common English Version. The tnought in the apostle’s 
mind, as seenin both Versions, is one that ougbt to fill the 
Christian heart with the richest anticipation and joy. Our 
blessed Lord, when he ascended from earth to Heaven, car- 
ried with him to that word the body which he had on 
earth, and in whicb the ascension took place. That body, 
while human, was, nevertheless, so changed in its orgaviza- 
tion as to be fitted to the heavenly world, and to become 
what Paul calls ‘the body of his glory”? in Heaven. Ceas 

ing to bean animal body ‘of flesh and blood,” with the 
wants and infir nities thereof. it became what the apostle 
in his first Epistie to the Corinthiaas designates as a 
**spiritual body ” (I Cor. xv, 44.) Ia that oody Christ is 
now iuvcaruated ia Heaven asreully as he was incarnated iu 
the“ natural body”’ onearth. When he comes the second. 
time he will so come in ‘“‘the body of his glory ’’; and this 
body Paul deciares to be the model of the “‘ spiritual’ and 
heavenly bodies which his redeemed people will have when 





he shall raise the dead, and change the bodies of Christians 
then living, and giveto both ‘spiritual ”’ bodies that will 
be conformed to and patterned after ‘‘the body of his 
glory.”” We do not now know exactly in what this “ glory” 
will consist; but we do know that ‘‘ the body of our humil- 
iation’’ will disappear, and be succeeded by a body that is 
‘conformed to the body of his glory.”’ His people will then 
be like him, not only in perfect holiness, but also in bodily 
organization and life. Having in this world “‘ borne the 
image of theearthy” in their likeness to Adam, they will 
then *‘ bear the image of the heavenly ” in their likeness to 
Christ. (I Cor. xv, 49) Then “ tnis corruptible” will “‘put 
on incorruption, aud this mortal” will ‘“* put on immortali- 
ty’’; and then will be “ brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” (I Cor. xv, 
54.) Then that which was “sown in corruption,” will be 
‘raised in incorruption’’; then that which was “sown in 
dishonor,” will be “‘ raised in glory’’; then that which was 
“sown in weakness,” will be ‘“‘ raisedin power’’; and then 
that which was ‘“‘sowoa natural body,” will be ‘raised a 
spiritual body.” (i Cor. xv, 43,44) Somuch we know upon 
the authority of God’s Word: and knowing this, we know 
enough to join with the apostle in his exultant shout of 
victory, and say: **O death, where is thy stung? O grave, 
where is thy victory ’’ Well may we add his duxology, and 
say: “Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ (I Cor. xv, 55,57.) Yes, 
let all Christians understand the good news of tae Gospel, 
aud then sing for joy and die in hupe. This is alike their 
privilege and their duty. God desires that they should be 
happy Cnristians. 


WE have received the following note from Dr. 8S. T. 
Spear: 


A eorrespondent, calling my attention to my recent note in 
THE INDEPENDENT in respect to the article of Professor Briggs 
on the “‘ Westminster Standaids” published in that paper the 
previous week, wishes to know whether | intended in that note 
to express an opinion adverse to any revision of these * Stand- 
ards.” I answer that such was not my intention. My sole pur- 
pose was to express my dissent from the general representation 
of the Professor as to the state of thought and feeling in the 
Presbyterian Church with regard to its “Standards.” 1 did 
n. t think, Ido not now think, that representation to be a true 
picture of the facts »s they exist. As tothe question—which is 
avery different mu.t.r—whether these ‘*Standards” should in 
any way be amended, I desire now to say that, while I do not 
regard them as absolutely perfect in either contents or phrase- 
ology, I have no practical difficulty with them just as they are, 
considered “as containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures,” and further to say that if [ had been a member 
of the last General Assembly. I should have voted ageinst the 
revision overture adopted by that body, not deeming it necessa- 
ry or wise to raise the question throughout the entire. Church. 
These * Standards,” taken as a whole, are, in my judgment, the 
best compendium of Christian doctrine ever produced in this 
world: and [| should be sorry to think that there is in the 
Church any general demand for a change that would essentially 
alter their character. I have recently read a very able paper 
from the pen of the Rev. J. G. Montfort, D.D.,in which he points 
out a few minor changes which, as he thinks, might be made to 
advantage ; and I frankly confess that, if these changes were 
made, they would be improvements, and that I can see no harm 
to the cause of truth and sound doctrine likely to result there- 
from. Now that the question is, by the action of the General 
Assembly, formally before the Church, it is open for a full dis- 
cussion in all its bearings ; and my prayer to God is that he will 
give to the presbyteries the wisdom which is profitable to direct 
in disposing of the matter submitted to them. I have no idea 
taat the Presbyterian Church of the United States is about to 
abandon the well-settled path of Christian doctrine in which it 
has so long traveled, and which has hitherto been its honor and 
glory. There are some things so true and so good that they are 
true and good for all time; and this, in my judgment, is the 
tact with the * Standards” of the Presbyterian Church, as sub- 
seribed to by its ministers and elders. S. T. SPEAR. 


WE publish on page 14 a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
McDaniel on the failure thus far of the attempts to unite 
the white and the colored Congregationulists of Georgia. 
What he says of the distinction between a state body and a 
local body is irrelevanc., as the ‘ United Congregational 
Conference of Georgia” aud the *‘ Georgia Congregational 
Associativu’’ would each be local only in the sense of being 
localized chiefly in the State of Georgia, and not as confined 
to districts in Georgia. They would still cover the state, 
as do their names. Next, Mr. McDaniel wauts to kuow if 
the united body proposed by tue committee of the white 
Conference would not have been a state body. Certainly, 
but neither the churches nor their pastors would have been 
members ofit. Their membership would have been in their 
respective white or colored bodies which would have 
formed the small new body by their selected delegates, 
who should meet, not as pastors or representatives of the 
churches. Mr. McDaniel objects to our calling the dele- 
gates of the two bodies * committees’’; delegation would 
have been a better word. Mr. McDaniel then tries the del- 
egation plan by the Saratoga resolution. That resolution 
“rejoices to learn that an effort is making to unite the 
Georgia Congregational Conference and the Georgia Con- 
gregational Association ou principles of equal recognition 
and feliowship of all the churches of each body.’’ The 
proposition of the white Conference was not to “ unite” 
them, but to have each elect delegates to another body. It 
is common sense to say that the purpose of that delegated 
body was to avoid union of the two bodies. Now let us ask 
a few plain questions. 

1, If the Georgia Association had been without any col- 
ored membersin it, would tae Georgia Conterence ever 
have been formed ? 

2. If the Georyia Association had been without any col- 
ored members would the Georuia Conference nave declined 
to unite with it on some one of the terms submitted by the 
Georuia Association ? ; 

3. lf the Georgia Association had been without any col- 
ored members would this curious aud ingenious scoeme ot 
“co ordinate and equal bodies’’ *‘to elect delegates ’”’ to visit 
each other ever have been concocted ? 

4. Is it worth ‘while to ‘‘darken counsel with words ”’ 





——>= 
when it isevident that the purpose is not to form any union 
which would be other than humiliating to a colored man? 

5. Why the argument to show “ how not to do it” 


to do ic would be so simple and so evidently Christian» 


THE Pacific says: 

“The American Board is denominational—utterly so ip its 

origin; partially so in its history; most largely so in its re. 
sources; and fitly so in its equities.” 
If this be so, the less suid about it the better. And yet The 
Pacific goes on to say that the action of the Board in 
sending out some Presbyterians as missionaries, ang in 
opposing the union of the Congregational and Preshy. 
terian mission churches in Japan is ‘‘intolerable,” and 
that ‘those who are aggrieved by it should be inquiring 
for a remedy and acting for relief.’’ It adds: 

“It is high time that the Board should consent to appoint here. 

after none but Congregationalists as missionaries, and to throw 
whatever influence it can consistently exert heartily in favor of 
the Congregational polity in all missionary fields.” 
The Pacific has been trying for months to get upa crusade 
against the American Board because it is not sectarian 
enough. But we have not noticed that anybody else gets 
redin the face. We think the Board will never refuse to 
appoint good men because they are Presbyterians. We 
presume a big fraction of the Congregational pastors of 
the Pacific coast have been invited tro the Presbyterian 
Church. 





JUDGE BOOKSTAVER. last week, upon the application and 
affidavic of Mrs. Flack, promptly annulled the decree of 
absolute divorce from Sheriff Flack, on the grourd ag 
shown by her affidavit that she had never in any sense been 
a party to the proceeding, and that the decree bad beep 
obtained by a criminal conspiracy against her rights agg 
wife, aod also a criminal fraud upon the court granting 
the divorce. This restores Mrs. Flack to her rights agg 
married woman, and makes Sheriff Flack avain a married 
man, subject to all the lezal obligations of the marital 
relation. The direct and immediate wrong has thus beeg 
righted. Tbis, however, ought not to be the end of the 
matter. Section 168 of the Penal Code of this state pro 
vides as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire faisely to institute or maip- 

tain an action or special proceeding, each of them is guilty of g 
misdemeanor.” 
This is exactly what has been done in this case, as shown 
by the facts that have come to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic. Shenff Flack and others, one or more, have, beyond 
all questicn, violated this section of the Penal Code. Ifne 
does not resign his office at once, then measures ought to 
be promptly taken for his removal by the action of the 
Governor. This is not enough to satisfy the demands of 
public justice. The entire case, including all the partie 
engaged in this conspiracy, should be presented tothe 
grand jury; these parties ought to be indicted; and tha, 
being tried and convicted, every one of them should be 
punished as the law directs. The good name of the city 
and the state sternly demands that a public example 
should be made of these offenders. We cail upon District- 
Attorney Fellows t» discharge tne duty which his office 
imposes upon him, Let there be no tampering with this 
flagrant outrage upon law and decency. 





WE cannot forbear quoting, somewhat at length, from 
an article entitled ‘*The Gentieman in Politics,’ by Wil 
liam L. Kiogsley, in the August New Englander. Thear- 
ticle deals with the ungentlemanly treatment the President 
of the United States receives from the newspapers that 
differ from him in politics, and it cites as a case in point 
the report in one of our papers of the President’s recent 
visit to Woodstock. The article says: 


‘* We have seen it stated that this kind of abuse, on which we 
comment, bas characterized only a certain class of newspapers. 
However this may be, auring the present week—July 4thand 
5th—we have seen, in one of the ablest of the journals published 
in the city of New York, an account of a private visit which the 
President was making to a friend—which did not involve in the 
slightest way any question of public policy—in which he is 
treated, by the ‘funny man’ of the paper, with a mock civility 
which is no better than buffoonery! Nearly every gentleman, 
also, with whom he came in contact during his journey is 
treated in the same manner. Now, such abuse of the chiet mag- 
istrate of the nation is demoralizing in its tendency; and we are 
confident that no inconsiderable part of the American people 
regard it as an offense to decency. How far is this abuse to go? 
Are we to have the Justices of the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton held up as public laugning-stocks? There was a time in the 
history of our country—not very long ago—when the words of & 
venerable and honored statesman electrified the whole country: 
and met with a hearty response from every loyal citizen: ‘ If any 
man attempts to haul down the flag, shoot him on the spot.’ 
The President of the United States represents to every one of US 
and to the world, exactly the same interests that are represented 
by that glorious flag, and we know no reason why he should not 
be regarded with similar respect. A nation which has any re- 
gard for its own honor can no better afford to have the man 
whom its citizens have chosen to represent its authority and 
dignity treated with indignity than it can afford to have an in- 
sult offered to the flag which is but another symbol of its maj- 
esty. 

“We cannot forbear adding another reference to what is at 
least a plain breach of good manners, exhibited in the para- 
graphs to which we have referred. In both the two accounts 
which are given of this same visit which the President of the 
United States paid to the house of a friend, his host is brought 
in for a share of the abuse. This gentleman is the editor of a 
well-known newspaper, published in New York, which has & 
wide circulation. As an editor, he is publicly responsible forall 
that appears in his paper. But it is surely an impertinence to 
criticise his private motives, or his private doings in his ow? 
house. This gentleman has been in the habit for years of cele- 
brating the birthday of the nation in a manner which is deserv- 
ing of unqualified commendation. He has invited his neighbors 
to come together, and has brought persons of character aud ed- 
ucation to. address them on important public themes, and has 
made the day an occasion for an entertainment of ah gh we 
ary and patriotic character. We wish that his example _ ‘ 
be imitated, and that there might be countless gatherings of 


same kind all over the land. He has shown how a great im- 
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may be made on the common way of ‘ celebrating the 
age of us who have got beyond the years of child- 
Fourth. not usually find that anniversary a specially profitable 
hood do The present writer would not, however, propose that 
mary enjoyment of the rising generation on that day 


ares curtailed in the least. He remembers with exhilara- 
the joy with which the American boy gives vent to his first 
tion 


f patriotism in the traditional way. Long may it be true 
: American boy, in the language attributed to John Ad- 
pet celebrate the day ‘with bonfires and illuminations.’- 
method of spending ‘the Fourth’ which the gentleman 
an to has ac opted is, to those who have outgrown Chinese 
a far more satisfactory. ; 
# We'do not intend to reproduce here the account given in the 
York Times of this year’s velebration at Roseland Park. It 
agi “ to say that the writer of it charges the host of that 
—_ with a mean motive in getting up what is character 
ined 08 ‘the greatest show on earth.’ Furthermore, it is actually 
that the grounds were lighted with the identical Chinese 
that had been used on former occasions. We would 
What if this is true? Is the writer of that paragraph in the 
pabit of ordering that his whole dinner set shall be smashed 
whenever he has had a dinner-party, lest the dishes shall be 
wed & second time? But whether he does or does not, or 
these particular Chinese lanterns were used for the 
time or the second time, is not a matter of public interest, 
nein which the public have any concern. There are also 
= pieces of information given that are of a character which 
shows that they must have been picked up by some one who bad 
‘extended his ravages even into the kitchen’—to use the lan- 
of Mustapha Rub-a-Dub Keli Khan. Then we are told 
how much the ‘rural Yankees’ were charged for ‘red lemon- 
ade,'and for *red. white and blue pop-corn balls.’ Now, all 
thisis very POOT work indeed for a newspaper that holds a high 
and honorable position, and whose editors are gentlemen. It 
may be svid that they did not know that such an account was to 
be published. But it was continued through two papers, and 
thissame style of comment on the private doings of the Presi- 
dent has been kept up for weeks. It may be said that in a great 
house there must be vessels of honor and vessels of dishonor; 
but people don’t usually put their vessels of dishonor on their 
front steps, These paragraphs appeared on the first page of the 
. Now, a gentleman is always a gentleman. There is no 
such thing as being a gentleman at one bour and in one place, 
anda buffoon in another. If a man is not a gentleman always 
and in all places, he is no gentleman at all.” 


TaEconviction of Sul'ivan marks a stage in the progres? 
of civilization. The civilization of the Romapv Empire 
would slaughter hundreds of gtadiators in the circus to 
delight equally the grave senators, the tender women and 
the rabble of the metropolis of the world. In our fathers’ 
day and iu our own, great crowds, unhindered, have fol 
lowed the prircip*ls of famous fights, and no law inter- 
fered with their public display. Now we see Sullivan, the 
last of his race, hunted out of the ring into the county jail, 
like a vulgar chicken thief. This is the last of the old 
gladiatorial circus. In our day the thing is finished. The 
Greek and Roman hoxers fought with iron knuckles that 
they wight more surely kill their opponents. The fight to 
the fin shing knockout is now ended forever, and the iron 
knuckles are replaced by padded gloves. and the deadly 
contest becomes asafe game of skill. Who says the world 
is not growing better ? This past week has brought us the 
end of a barbarism which Christianity first attacked in the 
days of Constantine, and which is now exterminated, ex- 
ceptas it lingers in the black concealment of midnight 
hours. Our days are better than those of our fathers. The 
Governor of Mississippi stands high on the shoulders of 
the governors of thirty years ago. His Christianity has a 
clearer sight of right and wrong. We hope that the Bos- 
ton Pilot, which has had some tender exculpating words 
for John L. Sullivan, will rejoice with us in this victory 
of law and Christianity. 

WE have received a few more delayed answers to our 
questions about the Quadricentennial. Rear-Admiral 
Selfridge writes from San Francisco: 

In my opinion the Anniversary of the Discovery of America 
by Columbus should be under the control of the Government, 
and the proper place to hold it is Washington. 

The Hon. Charles B. Farwell, Senator from Illinois, writes 
as follows : 

I think the Celebration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus should 
be under the control of the Government, and, second, that it 
should be held in the city of Chicago. 

The Hon. C. R. Breckinridge, Member of Congress from 
Arkansas, writes : 

Ithink the General Government should take a very important 
part in the proposed Exposition. My present inclination is to- 
ward Washington or Chicago for the location. 











A SUBSCRIBER in South Carolina writes us, offering the 
suggestion that the Post-Office Department supply at least 
all Presidential offices with the United States flag, and re- 
quire it to be displayed on all holidays. He makes a sur- 
Prising statement: 


At the South especially a very large proportion of our people 
do not even know the flag of their country when they chance to 
see it. Not long since the writer displayed from his balcony ona 
national holiday a handsome silk flag, presented to him as a 
loyal Carolinian during the War by American residents ir Ber- 
lin, Germany. To my surprise, an ordinarily well-informed 
young lady, greatly admiring the flag, asked me if that were the 
Italian flag. 

On expressing to a gentimen my surprise at this to me remark- 
able ignorance, he replied that he doubted if one-tenth of the 
stown-up people of the town—a town of 38,000 to 4,000 inhabi- 
tants—had ever seen an American flag at all. I do rot believe that 
Such ignorance of their country’s flag could be alleged of any town 
or Village of similar size in Germany, France, Italy, or any other 
country ranking among the civilized; and I am perfectly sure it 
could not of any village or even the smallest hamlet in the patri- 
otic littie Republic of switzerland. And yet we claim to be one 
of the most enlightened and patriotic ot peoples, and Carolinians 
Would not admit that they are behind the rest. 

Asa partial remedy for this to me sad state of affairs, I would 

to suggest to Mr. Wanamaker through T'a= INDEPENDENT to 
ee at least ali our principal post-offices—say, in towns of 1,000 


instructions to hoist them over the post-offices on all national or 
loca] holidays. This is done by the State Department for our 
legations and consulates abroad, and why should it not be for 
our post-offices and other public offices at home? 

In this way our Southern people would at least come to know 
their national colors when they see them, and perhaps in time 
would come to regard the embiem of their country’s greatness 
with some degree of affection. 


....- The Churchman says that a critic who attempts to 
compare two books should be “ reasonably acquainted with 
both’’; and proceeds to say that the author of an article on 
“The Bible in Tennyson,” in The Centur}, has. missed 
some of the most important points. We quote: 
“We have looked in vain in these papers for two of the most 
striking quotations, or rather adaptations, which Tennyson 
affords. 
‘In * The Palace of Art’—the whole idea of which is full of 
Scripture, by the way—we find the line: 

* * Lay there exiled from eternal God.’ 
ss Substituting the word Providence for God, the line becomes 
an exact quotation from a passage which appears to have 
escaped the critic entirely.” 
Tais is certainly surprising. .There is no such passage in 
the Bible, and the word providence occurs but once in the 
Bible, and the word exiled does not appear at all. The 
other passage quoted nas only the most distant relation to 
Scripture. 


.-.-[t is very unfortunate that just now, when the white 
and colored Congregationalists of Georgia are talking of 
anion, and the white Conference Committee is excusing its 
refusal to unite except in asmall body of delegates, there 
should be such asilly outbreak of color prejudicein Atlanta. 
The new Republican postmaster appointed, as he was com- 
pelled to do under rules, a mulatto, a graduate of Atlanta 
University, who had stvod highest in the civil service 
examinations, to a position in the post office. Thereupon 
a big mob burned Pestma-.ter Lewis and Colonel 
Buck, Chairman of the Republican Committee, in effi- 
gy, and the Atlanta Constitution has been rabid in its 
attacks, Mr. Grady leading the hue and cry. And yet 
colored men have been in the Athens and Macon, Ga., 
post-offices for years, under Democratic postmasters. 


...- Lieutenant Taunt, the United States Commercial 
Agent in the Congo region, pronounces Bishop Taylor’s 
missionary enterprise there a failure. Perhaps it is; we 
are not surprised. It is not conducted on tbe ordinary mis- 
-iopary methods, of support from a home society, like the 
mission of the American Baptist Missionary Union, which 
rhe lieutenant praises, but after the manner of a colony. 
New self supporting colonies are likely to have a hard time 
at first. We suspect tnat if Lieutenant Taunt had made a 
report of the condition of tbe Pilgrim Colony at Piymouth 
twelve months after it had effected a settlement, the story 
would have been asad one. To our mind, it is a question 
ot the success of a colony much more than of a mission. 


.... The death last week of Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale 
College, removed one of the most conspicuous educators 
and mathematical writers this country has produced. His 
text-books, treatises and pamphlets as well as his work in 
the astronomical observatory, gained for him not only a 
national but an international reputation. His works have 
been considered authorities in England and have been 
translated into European and Asiatic tongues. He wasa 
scholar above all things and was almost totally lacking in 
the acquirements of or an interest for social life. He had 
many followers, but tew friends, many admirers, but few 
intimates. He spent the last years of his life in a boarding- 
house and the last days of his life in a hospital, 


....Professor Mahaffy has added to his regular course of 
lectures at Chautauqua several warm taiks against Irish 
home rule. This is the way he puts it: 


** We know very well that if Mr. Sullivan, now a compulsory 
citizen of Chicago, and Mr. Egan, now acom ulsory exile from 
Ireiand, stand upon the one side, and Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Balfour stand on the other side, we know very well which side 
to believe.” 


We might reply that if Richard Piggott and Colonel Saun- 
derson stand upon the one side, and W. E. Gladstoue and 
Archbishop Walsh on the other side, we know very well 
which side to believe. 


.... Things are likely to settle down in Crete, now that it 
is clear that there will be no heip to the insurgents from 
abro.d. The Cretans will yet the relief they seek through 
diplomacy rather than force. The reason why Greece was 
not allowed to seni her ships to Crete to stand with those 
of the other powers, is that Greece 18s not one of the great 
powers which are responsible with Turkey for the main- 
tenance of good order. Under the treaty Germany and 
Austria and Italy and France and England have rights of 
protection in Crete, but Greece has none; and the powers 
were not willing to run the risk of the disturbance and 
false hopes that might be raised by the appearance of the 
Greek flag in Cretan waters. 


....A devoted, independent American missionary, the 
Rev. J. Crossett, died a few weeks agoin China, and the 
American Minister at Pekin sends homea glowing account 
of his devotion. Weare glad there are some of these inde- 
pendent workers, who strike off on these peculiar lines of 
ascetic devotion. And yet it is not these undisciplined and 
irregular workers that Christianize the world. He was 
called by the Chinese the “ Christian Buddha,” and lived 
like a pauper. This is not the best ideal forcivilized Chris- 
tianity, and other methods show better fruit. 


....The charge of Mr. Justice Stephen to the English 
jury in the Maybrick case was not simply an analysis and 
exhibit of the evidence relating to questions of fact, but 
also a labored effort to convince the jury that this evidence 
proved the guilt of the defendant. This, according to all 
American notions of judicial duty in charging a jury, was 


* cutor, and usurps functions that belong exclusively to the 


jury. 


..--The territories of Idaho and Wyoming will come be- 
fore the next Congress with constitutions adopted with a 
view to their admission into the Union as states, without 
any previous enabling act by Congress. Our opinion is 
that it will do these territories no harm to wait a little 
longer before their admission into the Union. We see no 
occasion for any haste on the part of Congress. 


.... The Governor of Alabama has demanded of the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, the two duelists, Williamson and Cal- 
houn, who recently fought a duel in the former state, and 
then went back to Georgia. The Governor of Georgia, as 
we understand, intends to honor the requisition, that these 
fugitive criminals may be taken back to Alabama for trial 
and punishment. 


.... We notice with pleasure that the Saratoga Union is 
waging a persistent war on the gambling club houses that 
infest and curse that village during the boarding season 
every year. There is law enough to put an end to this 
gambling, and all that is needed is a public sentiment in 
Saratoga demanding and securing the entorcement of the. 
law. 


-.--The Northwestern Presbyterian has just ‘earned 
from THE INDEPENDENT that there has been opposition to 
the preparation of a Consensus of the Reformed creeds. 
We have known of it for many yeare. It has been public 
fame ever since the first session of the Pan-rresbyterian 
Council. Ask Dr. Schaff if he has not heard of it. 


.... It is rather curious that none of the religious papers 
published in Cincinnati seem to have observed the remark- 
able bit of independence, and then the humiliating sub- 
mission of The Catholic Telegraph, of that city, to Arch- 
bishop Elder’s rebuke and command. It cannot be that 
they excnange with their near neighbor. 


.--.Weare glad to see that the prisoner Yeldell, extra- 
dited from Pennsylvania to South Carolina on the charge 
that he, a black man, had killed a white mar in a political 
quarrel, has had a fair trial and been acquitted. The case 
made much public noise, and better justice was done than 
in the McDow trial. 


....ln one of his late letters to THE INDEPENDENT Joa- 
quin Miller said something about Humboldt County, Cal., 
which was not wholly helpful to a boom, and The Hum- 
boldt Mail retorts by calling the writer an ‘‘ evoluted In- 
dian.”’ 


....Here 1s another woman who becomes a Congrega- 
tional pastor—Mrs. Abby P. Hinckley, of Racine, Wis., 
who accepts a call to Forest City, lowa We hope she will 
be ordained. 


.... The French Senate has condemned Boulanger on the 
double charge of treason and pilfering public funds. This 
ought to be the end-of this political braggarct and humbug. 


--.--Few American cities have a public bath for men. 
Stuttgart has opened one for dogs. 


OLD age brings with it the consciousness of physical 
infirmity and decay, which no art can conceal and no med- 
icine. This decay is a loud hint that death is not far dis- 
tant, and that one sbould set his house in order for that 
solemn event. The young may die, but the old must soon 
die. . 


..-. Watching and praying are different mental condi- 
tions, yet they are often joined together in the exhortations 
of the Bible. Paul, for example, says: ‘‘ Continue in 
prayer and watch in the same with thanksgiving.” (Col. 
lv, 2.) Christians act wisely when they do both. They 
then look to God and observe events at the same time. 


....To live in this world, and yet live above it while in i 
—not dependent upon it for one’s chief joy, and always 
seeking ‘‘ those things which are above, where Christ sit- 
teth at the right hand of God’’—is to solve the problem o 
our highest happiness here, and our eternal blessedness 
hereafter. He who thus lives does well for both worlds. 


....Dr. Rotertson thus writes in regard to time: 

“ That strange, awful thing, Time! sliding, gliding, fleeting on 
-—on to the cataract; and then the deep, deep plunge down, bear- 
ing with it and swallowing up the world and the ages, until 
every interest that now seems so great and absorbing is asa 
straw on the bosom of the mighty flood! Let but a man possess 
his soul with this idea of Time, and then unworldliness will be 
the native atmosphere he breathes.” 


..--Paul speaks of Christians as dead and yet as living. 
These are his words: **For ye are dead, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God.” (Col. iii, 3.) Here is no contradic- 
tion, but a great spiritual truth, strongly stated. Chris- 
tians are dead only as to the supreme control of this world 
overthem. This control is subverted, and the new life 
which takes its place is described as being “hid with Christ 


in God.” This new life is the new man created after Christ 
Jesus unto righteousness and holiness. 


....One who makes himself thoroughly familiar with 
the Bible will not need to be told that the teaching of the 
Old Testament is in no way superseded or displaced by the 
teaching of the New Testament, but rather crowned and 


perfected. The two Testsments are not only connected but 
reciprocally shed light upon each other. oth present the 
supernatural system of God’s grace to the children of men; 
and both shoula be read as the word of God. Tne New 
Testament is simply the brighter light. 


.... The reasons that led the first converts to Christianty 
to accept Jesus Christ as a Saviour, and devote their lives 
to him, as they did in large numbers under the preaching 
of the apostles, have lost none of their force or pertinency 
by the lapse of time, but are just as good to-day as they 
werethen, Thefactgon which these reasons were founded 
remain the same, and will remain the same through all 
time. Men as really need salvation now as they did then; 
and the proof: that Christ is man’s only Saviour is as good 








and upward—supplied with our national colors, with 





a gross impropriety. It virtually makes the judge a prose- 


to-day as it was then. 
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Religions utelligence. 


THE ANTI-JESUIT MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 
B. FRASER. 





BY THE REV. J. 


In your issue of the 20th of June you published an 
account of an Anti-Jesuit Convention in Toronto which 
resulted in the organization of an Equal Rights Associa- 
tion to secure if possible the ‘‘ disallowance” by the 
Dominion Government of the Jesuit Estates Act passed 
by the Quebec Legislature last year, by which a grant of 
$400,000 was placed at the absolute disposal of the Pope, 
in recognition of an alleged ‘‘ moral claim ” of the Roman 
Catholic Church to certain estates in the Province of 
Quebec which had been in the possession of the Jesuits 
previous to the Conquest of Canada, by Britain, but 
which at that time escheated to the Crown. The Act 
came in due course before the Government at Ottawa, 
for the Royal consent, which could be refused by the 
Governor-General only on the advice of his responsible 
ministers, a large minority of whom are said to be 
Roman Catholics. It was not politically safe for the 
Government to ‘‘ advise” the disallowance of the Act, 
and they declined to do so, A motion in parliament 
urging ‘‘ disallowance” was lost by an overwhelming 
majority, both political parties fearing to offend Rome, 
which is the largest factor in Canadian politics. 

The Equal Rights -Association has during the interven- 
ing weeks done its work with great evergy and ability. 
Mass meetings have been held all over the country, reso- 
lutions have been passed urging the disallowance of the 
Act; petitions to the same effect have been circulated 
and signed by tens of thousands of patriotic citizens. 
These were presented to the Governor-General at Quebec 
on the 2d of August, by a deputation of sixty-five of the 
most representative men of Ontario and Quebec. They 
urged the disallowance of the Act in question because 
“it recognizes a right on the part of the Pope to inter- 
fere in the civil affairs of Canada, which is derogatory 
to the supremacy of the Queen and menacing to the 
liberties of the people,” because ‘it places $400,000 of 
public funds at the disposal of the Pope for ecclesiastical 
and sectarian purposes,” because “it recognizes the right 
of the Jesuits to grants allowed to other institu- 
tions for education, arts, etc.,” and because it ** endows 
and recognizes the legal status of a society whose opera- 
tions are not confined to the Province of Quebec.” The 
petitions were supported in exceptionally able addresses 
by the Rev. Principal Caven, D.D., of Toronto, and Dr. 
Davidson, of Montreal. The Governor-General in de- 
clining the prayer of the petitions, and finally refusing 
to disallow the Act, intrenched himself behind his re- 
sponsible advisers, and practically repeated the argu- 
ments that had been advanced by the Government in 

support of their position when the question was under 
discussion in Parliament. These were that the Act was 
purely a Provincial measure and entirely within the 
competency of the Provincial Legislature; that the 
Queen’s dignity and supremacy were in no way compro- 
mised by the references to the Pope; and that there was 
no evidence that the Jesuits in Canada and in this cen- 
tury had been less loyal than other citizens. He de- 
clined to consider the question of policy involved in the 
Act, or to exercise his prerogative right to dissolve the 
Parliament in order that the country might have an 
opportunity to pronounce upon the question. Allto- 
gether, bis reply was a most surprising and disappoint- 
ing one, and revealed to the advocates of Equal Rights 
in Canada the hopelessness of any appeal from the Gov- 
ernment to the representative of the Crown. A cartoon 
in Grip, the leading comic paper of Canada, puts the 
case exactly. It represents Sir John A. Macdonald in 
the uniform of the Governor-General, and holding a 
mask of his face before his own, receiving and reply- 
ing to the Equal Rights deputation with their immense 
petition. The representative (%) of royalty is evidently 
simply a figure-head, the factotum of the Government 
of the day, and a pretty expensive luxury for a young 
country, at a salary of $50,000 a year, with as much 
more annually for the expenses of the vice-regal resi- 
dence. 

It is perhaps just as well, however, that it should be 
known that there is no dependence to be placed on the 
political veto as a safeguard of the interests or liberties 
of the Dominion, and that there is no way of preventing 
the repetition of such objectionable legislation but by 
the Amendment of the Constitution, It is no easy task 
to effect this, but this is what the Equal Rights Assoria- 
tion must now undertake if it is to accomplish anything 
to warrant its continued existence, Public opinion must 
be so educated that a Parliament will be elected that 
will demand and secure such a revision of the Constitu- 
tion as will make sectarian legislation impossible in any 
province of the Dominion, Quebec is meanwhile jubi- 
lant over the temporary triumph of its policy. It were 
wiser to be less insolently triumphant. As long as the 
Roman Catholic is established in Quebec it will be ag- 
gressive, and continue a standing menace and hindrance 
to the peace and prosperity of the Dominion. The con- 
viction is growing that if Canada is to have a future as 
a country some salvation must be found for the, problem 
of the peculiar position and privileges accorded to 
Quebec in the Confederation. The conclusion of one of 
the leading dailies of the Dominion is that ‘ Constitu- 








tional reform is a task of infinite difficulty and danger, 
but the country must choose between that and disinte- 
gration. . . . Ifit besaid that French Canada will 
not tolerate revision, the answer is that the English 
provinces can no longer tolerate medievalism or the evil 
brood to which it has given birth.” 

It looks as if the country is on the eve of a politi- 
calcrisis. It is impossible to say to what the present 
agitation against Roman aggression may lead. A lead- 
ing conservative politician says the question must be 
settled, whether Rome is to rule the country or not. 
“Tf it is not settled with ballots by us, our children 
will have to settle it with bayonets.” The work of the 
Equal Rizhts Association is evidently before it. 

In the Report of the Anti-Jesuit Convention in Toronto 
the opinion was ventured that ‘‘the United States are 
interested as well as Canadians in this question.” The 
exigencies of party government offer frequent opportuni- 
tics for intrigue and expose needy and ambitious 
politicians to special temptations. Rome understands 
all the arts of lobbying, and can command the resources 
necessary to success in that direction. She has ways of 
her own of influencing the ballot, and of controlling 
the vote in the legislature, which are impossible to all 
other religious bodies. It remains to be seen whether 
there is patriotism enough in the country to sacrifice 
party interests, if necessary to secure the adoption of 
such amendments to the Constitution as will make all 
such legislation as the Jesuit Estates Act unconstitu- 
tional. The movement is one in which all representative 
governments are interested, as Ultramontanism is every- 
where and always the enemy of religious liberty and 
equal rights. The politicians will have to reckon with 
the Equal Rights Association at the next general election 
for the Dominion. 


ANNAN, ONTARIO. 
> 


THE STATUS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES IN GEORGIA. 


BY THE REV. 8. C, MCDANIEL. 


IN an editorial THE INDEPENDENT of July 25th makes 
some allusions to me individually, and some reflections on 
the Committee of the United Congregational Conference 
of Georgia, of which [was the chairman, which I think 
require a notice at my hands. 

The same issue published a full statement of the joiut 
meeting of the Committee of the Congregational Associa- 
tion of Georgia, and the Committee of the United Congre- 
gational Conference of Georgia, held at Atlanta, Ga., June 
9th, 1889, and a complete copy of the propositions submitted 
by the Association Committee; but only gives the sub- 
stance of the plan taken from a letterfrom me. The letter 
was written before that meeting of the two Committees, 
and the editor omitted from the plan a feature providing 
for mutual interchange of fraternal delegates between the 
Association and the Conference. [We gave all that was in 
the letter, and the next week published the proposition in 
full.— Ed. ] 

If THE INDEPENDENT really wishes to put the matter 
fairly before its readers, it looksas tho it might have de- 
layed its notice of the meeting until it could have given the 
full copy of the proposals as submitted by both sides at 
the meeting, rather than present only a part of a plan 
as suggested by a single member before the meeting, and 
that on his own individual responsibility. 

THE INDEPENDENT gives in minute detail an interview 
between ‘‘a leading representative of the Georgia Con- 
ference’’ and Bishop Turner, on the race problem, and I 
haveinformation of a reliable character that ‘the leading 
representative of the Georgia Conference’’ therein referred 
to means myself, or that Dr. Ward says it refers to me. 

It really looks unkind to mar the beauty of this sensa- 
tional piece of history; but candor compels me to say that 
the whole thing is a fiction. No such conversation, nor 
any part of it, ever occurred between Bishop Turner and 
myself—I never had any acquaintance with Bishop Turner 
that I remember, and I am sure I never said anything to 
him on that subject. [The ‘leading representative” was the 
Rev. A. F. Sherrill (also the Rev. A. T. Chase), of Atlanta, 
who mentioned the interview to the writer in our office, and 
the full account of it was given us by Bishop Turner him- 
self. Both Mr. McDaniel and Bishop Turner also informed 
us of an interview which they had had together, and Mr. 
McDaniel spoke in terms of high respect of Bishop Turner. 
—Ep.} 

With the exception of the omitted feature above alluded 
to, the plan as stated in THE INDEPENDENT does not differ 
materially from that presented by our Committee at the 
meeting. And I will discuss its merits as there stated. 

THE INDEPENDENT says the Conference Committee 
wanted both the Association and Conference considered 
state bodies. Here is their utterance on that subject: 1. 
‘That the Association recognize each other as equal, local, 
Congregational bodies.’’ The term “local’’ has a well-de- 
fined meaning among Congregationalists as contra-dis- 
tinguished from general. How did THE INDEPENDENT find 
out that we meant the reverse of what we said? 

Again, THE INDEPENDENT says: 

* The Committee of the Georgia Conference (white) refused to 
agree to any plan which would make those colored churches 
members of the same state or district conference with their fifty 
white churches.” 

Here is their utterance on that point: 

“IL. That they (the Association and Conference) each elect 
delegates on the same basis of representation to form a conimon 
or general body; to represent al! the churches connected with 
either body; to elect delegates to the National Council,” etc. 

Now I propound these questions: 

1, Ifa géneral body had been formed on this basis, would 
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it not have been a state body? 2. Would wal ' 
churches in the Association, and all in the Conf, 33 
been represented in it? 3. Would not eve arch re 
stood on the same level? gfe. : have 

The Conference Committee did consent to this c 
I submit it would, if it had been accepted MA ir | 
have made “those colored churches members of the 
state body with the fifty white churches,” ang on terms 
‘equality. And I further insist that the Association ref * 
to accept this plan. used 

Again, THE INDEPENDENT says: 

“They (The Conference Committee] wanted t 
bodies [meaning the Association and the Conf. 
point each a committee,” ete. 


Their plan says “elect delegates.” Does Tur INDEPENp. 
ENT mean to say that ‘‘a delegate” and a “ commi 
man” mean the same thing? Or does it mean that the 
Conference Committee did net mean what it said? 

Suppose we now try the plan proposed by the Confe: 
Committee by the standard set up in the Saratoga meet. 
ing. That resolution is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That this Society rejoices to learn that an effort jg 
making to unite the Georgia Congregational Conference and the 
Congregational Association on principles of equal 
and fellowship of all the churches of each body, and trusts such 
a union will be accomplished.” 


Now, here is what the plan offered by the Conference 
Committee says on this point. 


he two 
erence] to ap. 


“1. Resolved, That it is the sense of these Joint-committees, 
appointed by the Congregational Association of Georgia and the 
United Congregational Conference of Georgia, that the severg 
churches composing each of said bodies are sovereign equa! 
Christian churches. 

“2. Resolved, That the Congregationul Association of Georgia 
and the United Congregational Conference of Georgia Are each 
local representative bodies, and have like powers and entitled to 
equal privileges. 4 

3. Resolved, That it is desirable that these co-ordinate ang 
equal bodies, composed of co-ordinate and equal churches, 
in the formation of a common representative genera] to 


represent, as far as practical all the Congregational churches |” 


uy 


in the State of Georgia, and such other Congregationa} churches 
in adjoining states as may choose to be represented therein,” 4 


The Saratoga resolution contemplated a union of the As. 
sociation and the Conference on terms of equal 
and fellowship of all the churches. Does mot the p 
plan provide for a union ot these two bodies? And is it pg 
a plan that recognizes and fellowships all the churches on DS 
equal terms? If not, which churches are disfellowshiped) — 
Which are left out? And which are preferred? Bit? 
Will it be insisted that there must of necessity beade | 
struction of one or the other, or both of these bodies, befom _ 
they can unite? The Saratoga resolution contemplatedthe — 
uniting of the Conference and the Association, as o1 ed 
bodies, if I understand what language means; and I dong 
believe it is possible to shape a plan more in accord wij 
the spirit of that resolution than the plan we offered cy 
Again THE INDEPENDENT says: % 
“ Now we ask the zeader to read the report of the 
the Committees of the two bodies, and to judge for 
whether the anticipations have been verified.” 


I join in this request to the reader, and ask to add to it the \4 


request that the reader say who is to blame for the failure. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


2 
> 





Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE sends us the following appeal 
which he has received from a lady in Alabama. He will 
publish the appeal in the September number of Lend A 
Hand. Any reply should be communicated to him in Bos- 
ton: 

I have been trying for several years past to do something to 
ameliorate the condition of the convicts confined in the mining 
prisons. Ina lonely gorge among the hills you will see a rough 
stockade. Within it is a large wooden building equally rough, 
known by its barred windows to be aprison. Somewhere within 
the stockade is a tunnel, by which tbe prisoners enter the mine 
early every morning. Each carries a bucket containing his dia- 
nerand his mining implements. At the close of the day they 
emerge from the earth, and for those who have dug the prescribed 
number of tons the troubles of the day are over; but forthose 
who have failed, without satisfactory excuse, to dig their task, 
the day closes with a certain number of lashes. There are chil- 
dren as young as nine years old among the criminals. I have 
succeeded in getting the state to appoint a mission teacher 
wherever there are a hundred of these poor wretches hired to 
contractors. There is no provision for a home for the teacher at 
the mines. The warden’s family are absent for the summer, and 
the teacher hasa home with him in his cabin for the present. 
But I want the money to build a cabin especially for the teacher, 
and the thought has struck me of appealing for aid in this work 
to the Look-up Legions. Can you get any assistance from them? 
I wish you could find a Father Damien for this work in the 
Protestant Church. 


...A Japanees'Christian Church in Seto recently had occa 
sion to build a house of worship. The building was com- 
pleted in May; then it became necessary to report it to the 
Government for registration. Hitherto every church build- 
ing in Japan has been registered as private property in 
which Christian services would be held. No recognition 
being given to Christianity, its churches could not be reg- 
istered as such. But as the Constitution makes all relig- 
ions equally lawful, the pastor, Mr. Kato, and the local 
official, agreed that there was no reason for not registering 
this as a Christian church, exempt from taxation, with all 
the rights and privileges of a Buddhist temple. Such a re- 
quest had never gone up to the Government before, but they 
decided to try it. It was granted immediately. So this 
little country chapel is the first building ever registered 
in Japan as a Christian church. 


...-The action of the General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in dissolving the Third Reformed pcre 
of Philadelphia, is exciting controversy. Elder George *- 
Gordon is out with a statement and pamphlet conti 
ing the assertion that he was not a member of that church, 
and giving evidence toshow that the action taken was UR 
just. - 
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Missions. 


CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
BY HUGH P. McELRONE. 


CHINA was penetrated by the Jesuits in the sixteenth 
century, and in the following century several of the most 
populous provinces had been thoroughly evangelized, the 
Indeed, 

Matthew Ricci, the famous Jesuit, had gained the confi- 

dence of the Chinese Emperor, Wang-lié, and his chief 

advisers; some say that not only many of the highest offi- 
cers of the Court, but even the Emperor himself was con- 
verted. However that was, the collisions of China with 
the European Powers aroused the distrust and hatred of 
the natioual mind against all Europeans, and led to 
bloody persecutions, which amounted to extinction in 
many of the provinces. It was not until near the middle 
of the present century that the missions could be resumed 
with anything like a thorough organization, and even since 

1838, when the work was renewed, there have been several 

persecutions, notably that of last year, owing to the 

Franco-Chinese war. The Pope hasdone an excellent 

thing in shaking off all identification with the selfish pow- 

ers of the West, and trusting to the good-will of the 
. Chinese alone. 

I have before me the reports of the missionaries 
jn China, as edited and published by the Propaganda 
Press in Rome, in connection with reports from the mis- 
sions in other parts of the world, including England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and the United States,which are missionary 
countries. It must be admitted that the reports are not 
soclear and full as they might be, but after considerable 
study I have been able to make out the following, which is 
rather an under-estimate than otherwise : 

Iothe Vicariate Apostulic of Chan-si there are 17,000,000 
iobabitants—14,980 Catholics, 10 churches and chapels, 7 
Foropean missionaries, 9 native priests, 31 schools, 1,250 
pupils, 1 seminary, 18 seminarians. 

In Chan-tong there are 29,000,000 inhabitants—15,000 Cath- 
olics, 300 churches and cbapels, 14 Kuropean missionaries, 
9 native priests, 36 schools, 200 pupils, 1 seminary, 22 sem- 
inarians. 

In Chen-si there are 10,000,000 inhabitants—21,300 Catho- 
lies, 107 churches and chapels, 8 European missionaries, 14 
native priests, 8 schools, 50 pupils, 1 seminary, 20 semina- 
riaDs. 

In Emoi there are 4,500,000 inhabitants—3,000 Catholics, 7 
churches and chapels, 11 European missionaries, 3 native 
priests. 3 schools, 20 pupils, 1 seminary, 19 seminarians. 

In Fo-kien there are 18,000,000 inhbabitants—30,355 Catho- 
lics, 37 churches and chapels, 12 European missionaries, 13 
native pries:s, 12 schools, 60 pupils, 1 seminary, 20 semina- 
rians. 

In Northern Ho-nan there are 9,000,000 inhabitants— 
1,067 Catholics, 6 churches and chapels, 3 European mis- 
sionaries, 3 native priests, 2 schools, 18 pupils. 

In Southern Ho-nan there are 20,000,000 ishabitants— 
5,000 Catholics, 45 churches and chapels, 7 European -mis- 
sionaries, 12 native priests, 20 schools, 100 pupils, 1 semi- 
nary, 17 seminarians. 

Ia Hong-Kong there are 3,000,000 inhabitants—6,600 Cath- 
vlics, 27 churches and chapels, 11 European missionaries, 3 
native priests, 19 schools, 118'pupils, 1 seminary, 12 semi- 
nariavs. 

In Northern Hu-nan there are 10,000,000 inhabitants—100 
Catholics, 6 churches and chapels, 4 European mission- 
aries, 1 school, 10 pupils, 

In Souther Hu-nan there are 10,000,000 inhabitants—5,000 
Catholics, 10 churches and chapels, 3 European missiona- 
ries, 7 native priests, 4 schools, 81 pupils, 1 seminary, 24 
seminarians. 

In Northwestern Hu-pe there are 9,000,000 inhabitants— 
8,000 Catholics, 26churches and chapels, 7 European mis- 
sionaries, 18 native priests, 9 schools, 310 pupils, 1 seminary, 
12 seminarians. ; 

In Eastern Hu-pe there are 9,000,000 inhabitants—16,000 
Catholics, 42 churches and chapels, 16 European missiona- 
ries, 14 native priests, 16 schools, 525 pupils, 1 seminary, 
54 seminarians. 

In Southwestern Hu-pe there are 9,000,000 inhabitants— 
3,500 Catholics, 13 churches and chapels, 7 European mis- 
sionaries, 4 native priests, 2 schools, 82 pupils, 1 seminary, 
31 seminarians. 

fo Kan-su there are 21,500,000 inhabitants—1,500 Catholics, 
9 churches and chapels, 5 European missionaries, 3 schools, 
32 pupils, 1 seminary, 10 seminarians. 

in Northern Kiang-si there are 14,000,000 inhabitants— 
13,007 Catholics, 49 churches and chapels, 10 European mis- 
sionaries, 13 native priests, 4 schools, 260 pupils, 1 seminary, 
16 seminarians. 

Iu Southern Kiang-si there are 11,000,000 inhabitants— 
* 3,758 Catholics, 25 churcbes and chapels, 3 European mis- 
sionaries, 5 native priests, 16 schools, 140 pupils. 

in Kiang-nan there are 50,000,000 inhabitants—101,206 
Catholics, 606 churches and chapels, 81 European mission- 
aries, 30 native priests, 677 schools, 11,237 pupils, 2 semi- 
naries, 27 seminarians. 

In Kuang-si there are 8,000,000 inhabitants—1,031 Catho- 
lies, 10 churches and chapels, 11 European missionaries, 4 
native priests, 5 schools, 70 pupils, 2 seminaries, 12 semi- 
narians. 

To Kuang-tong there are 25,000,000 inhabitants—28,076 
Catholics, 100 churches and chapels, 41 European mission- 
aries, 5 native priests, 101 schools, 1,000 pupils, 1 seminary, 
2 seminarians. 

In Kui-techeon there are 8,000,000 inhabitants—16,892 
Catholics, 73 churches and chapels, 26 European mission- 
aries, 7 native priests, 84 schools, 1,081 pupils, 2 seminaries, 
20 seminarians. 

In Northwestern Su-tchuen there are 15,000,000 inhabi- 
tants—38,800 Catholics, 22 churches and chapels, 23 Euro- 
pean missionaries, 40 native priests, 178 schools, 2,532 pupils, 


In Eastern Su-tchuen there are 15,000,000 inhabitants— 
26,079 Catholics, 64 churches and chapels, 31 European mis- 
sionaries, 38 native priests, 123 schools, 1,384 pupils, 2 semi- 
varies, 85 seminarians. 

In Southern Su-tchuen there are 15,000,000 inhabitants— 
18,000 Catholics, 34 churches and chapels, 24 European 
missionaries, 10 native priests, 99 schools, 600 pupils, 1 
seminary, 25 seminarians. 

In Tche-Kiang there are 8,000,000 inhabitants—11,480 
Catholics, 39 churches and chapels, 9 European missiona- 
ries, 7 native priests, 37 schools, 500 pupils, 2 seminaries, 9 
seminarians. 

In Northern Tche-ly, or Pekin, there are 10,000,000 inhabi- 
tants—28,000 Catholics, 166 churches and chapels, 16 Euro- 
pean missionaries, 13 native priests, 120 schools, 1,000 
pupils, 2 seminaries, 40 seminarians. 

In Southeastern Tche-ly there are 10,000,000 inhabitants— 

33,488 Catholics, 462 churches and chapels, 32 European 
missionaries, 7 native priests, 89 schools, 2,331 pupils, 1 
seminary, 7 seminarians. 
In Southwestern Tche-ly there are 10,000,000 inhabitants— 
21,000 Catholics, 81 churches and chapels, 7 Kurupean mis- 
sionaries, 12 native priests, 4 schools, 30 pupils, 2 semina- 
ries, 17 seminarians. 

In Yun-nan there are 12,000,000 inhabitants—11,207 Catho- 
lics, 53 churches and chapels, 21 European missionaries, 8 
native priests, 40 schools, 200 pupils, 1 seminary, 18 semi- 
narians. 

To sum up: the twenty-nine Vicariates Apostolic of 
China, each, with one exception, having a bishop, contain 
390,000,000 inhabitants—485,403 Catholics, 2,460 churches 
and chapels, 440 European missionaries, 303 native priests, 
1,804 schools, 25,219 pupils, 34 seminaries, 666 seminarians. 
Besides these there are colleges, orphan asylums, homes 
for the aged, industrial schools, foundations of nuns and 
Sisters, etc., concerning which the reports are very incom- 
plete, merely saying tuat they are in proportion to the 
other figures. 

These statistics suggest a host of reflections; but I shall 
notice only a few salient features, leaving readers to infer 
the rest. Let it be borne in mind that the half-million 
cunverts in China are, in reality, Christian heroes who 
have braved social ostracism, loss of station, even bitter 
persecution often. They are chosen ones. Perhaps there 
are twice as many more who are convinced of the truth, 
who are at heart Christians, but who lack that rare qual- 
ity of courage which enables men to join a religion hated 
and despised by their fellows—a religion of the ** Western 
devils,’ as the Chinese call the Europeans. Pope Leo’s 
cutting loose from European protection may have an im- 
portant influence in modifying the prejudices of the na- 
tional mind—prejudices, it must be admitted, for which 
the selfishness, greed and tyranny of several European 
Powers are largely responsible. 

A second thing to observe is that nearly half the Catho- 
lic priests in China are natives. The 666 seminarians are, 
of course, Chinese, and when they are ordained there will 
be about 1,000 Chinese priests. They will prove the most 
efficient agents in evangelizing China. 

The third and most observable feature is that the Catho- 
lics are not massed in localities along the seaboard; they 
are scattered throughout the empire. Every province, from 
Siberia in the north to Annam on the south, from Thibet 
onthe west to the Yellow Sea on the east, contains its 
bishop, its priests, its churches and schools, and a consider- 
able body of laity. China, in short, is permeated by Catho- 
licity. These bodies, found in all places, are nuclei, round 
which converts can be gathered; they are germs that can- 
not fail to fructify, to spring up, to grow into branching 
trees. Thus did Christianity, in the first centuries of our 
era, spread through the Roman Empire. Will we witness 
another such stupendous event, on a more extended and 
more populous field, in that strange, fantastic Empire of 
the extreme Orient ? 

New York CITy. 








Biblical Research. 
SENNACHERIB AND HIS FATHER. 


BY THEO. G. PINCHES, 
Or THE BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


WE all know of the greatness of Assyria’s glory; the 
courage of her soldiers, the skill of her leaders, the splen- 
dor of her palaces, and the prosperity which reigned in her 
glorious cities and her fruitful fields. How, the readter 
probably asks, did this prosperity all come about? What 
was the system, what the education, which gave this 
small offshoot of the Babylovian race such an advantage 
in that ancient world which, at this distant day, in conse- 
quence of the interest excited in us by things Scriptural, 
we now look upon pre-eminently as a land full of romanve 
—a land to which modern Western civilization owes, prob- 
ably, more than it will ever justly estimate, and trom 
which come the traditions of the childhood of our race? 

It will probably be long ere all the questions which can 
be asked will be answered. Explorations in the mounds, 
which are now all that is left of the glories of the ancient 
East, and careful study of the results—these alone will en- 
able scholars to determine, more or less, the methods and 
extent of their progress, and the amount of our indebted- 
ness. At present we are only considering one thing, and 
that is, the training of a successful warrior and ruler— 
Sennacherib—and it is from Sennacherib’s own words that 
we are enabled to get an imperfect idea of what this 
training was. : 

In the British Museum are a large number of tablets, 
long and narrow in shape, covered, more or less, with in- 
scriptions written the narrow way of the tablet. They are 
of various sizes, and some are longer and narrower than 
others. Two of these latter are distinguished from the 
others by a slightly peculiar style of writing—astyle which 


have been. These tablets are addressed by a man nemed 
Sin-4bé-iriba (Sennacherib) to the king. 

The larger one, which is inscribed with sixty-one lines of 
writing, is rather mutilated. The textis, besides, of adif- 
ficuit nature. It is easy, however, to see that the text con- 
tains extracts trom letters or reports trom various people. 
One isfrom Ariae; another, received by Sennacherib on the 
eleventh day of Elul from Assur-résiia, is a long account 
concerning the King of Ararat or Armenia, in which the 
cities Uaasi, Uesi and Uz& are mentioned; bridges are 
spoken of; and Assur-résiia says, that in the event of cer- 
tain things happening—if, for example, he (the King of 
Ararat) went away from his army—Assur-réstia would send 
to the son of the king; that is, to Sennacherib, the writer 
of the letter giving these extracts. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that this letter, which has come down to us, was 
addressed by Crown Prince Sennacherib to his father, 
King Sargon, “ the king his lord.” 

We now come to the second letter. This is writtenin a 
precisely similar style, and is couched in the same térms. 
It is much more perfect, however, than tbat above de- 
scribed, notwithstanding that a portion is broken away; 
and the contents are more interesting, because the sense is 
clearer. As far as can at present be made out, it reads as 
follows: 

“To the king my lord, thy servant Sennacherib. May there 
be peace to the king my lord, peace to Assyria, peace to the tem- 
ples, peace to all the king’s strongholds. May the heart of the 
king my lord be always glad. F 

*From the land of the Ukkians he sends to me thus: The King 
of the Araratites has gone to Gamir, and his army, (even) to the 
whole, is slain, and he (and) his prefects are going up to their 
army. His [governor ?] (and) the two prefects went [to the land 
ofthe . - ?], he captured the ; [from the land of the 

?] one came to me [the defeat of the governors ?] of 
his country . accomplished This is the news 
from the land of the Ukkians. 

* Assur-résfia sends thus: News from the land of the Arara- 
tites: (just) before I sent this it was brought. The force in their 
midst has been killed in numbers, and now bis country is quiet. 
His chiefs altogether (?) are going into the midst of his country. 
Kakkadanu, his Tartan, is captured, and the King of the Arara- 
tites is in the midst of the land of Uazaun. ‘This is the news 
from Assur-résfia. 

“ Nabfi-idf, prefect of Halsu, has sent to me thus: Concerning 
the guard of the strongholds which are on the boundary, (and) 
concerning the news of the King of the Araratites I send. He 
went to Gamir, and his army, (even) to the whole, was slain, and 
his three officers. “When his army was slain and he was fled, | 
went down to his country, and (of) his fortress | decreed: Ye 
shall not approach (it). This is the news from Nabf-idQ. 

“The Musasiriat, his brother, (and) his son, went for alliance 
unto the King of the Araratites; the messenger of the Hupus- 
kians went also unto him for alliance. The watch of every city 
which is upon the boundary sends news in accordance with this. 
The letter from Nabf-idfi, thief of the house of Mimma-Abisa, is 
come forth from the land of Tabal. I have caused it to be taken 
to the king my lord.” 

We see from this what Sennacherib had todo. Sargon, 
his father, in his wisdom, thought that it would be as well 
for the young prince to have some training in military 
matters, and he therefore appointed him, in a military 
capacity, to the district north of Assyria, his duty being to 
receive the reports of the governors and leaders under him, 
and to send them to the king, his father, so that he might 
kvow how things were going on. 

This letter, however, has more than a passing interest. 
Sennacherib gives his father the varying accounts of the 
defeat of the King of Ararat. The first, which comes from 
Ukku (a country against which Sennacherib afterwaid 
fought) states that the King of Ararat has tiled to Gamir 
(Gomer, Gen. x, 2), aud that his army has been anpibilated 
by a hostile force. In the mutilated passage which fol- 
lows, three of his officers, one apparently a governor [ha- 
zanu (?)], and the others * lords of provinces” [bél-pihati}, 
are mentioned. ‘he King of Ararat was apparently going 
to see what could be done with the forces at their disposal. 
The second extract gives us more particulars. After men- 
tioning the crushing defeat, it states that the country is 
auiet, the chiefs have gone to a more central position, the 
commander-in-chief of the Araratites (the Tartan) is cap- 
tured, and the king himself has taken refuge iu Uazaun, 
(This is apparently the news promised by Assur-résia in 
the first letter.) % 

The third extract also gives further particulars. It would 
seem that the King of Ararat was not with the force which 
was defeated, he having lett for Gomer. Three of his offi- 
cers also, apparently, were slain. One of the fortresses was 
then declared by the writer of the letter, Nabi-idi, to be 
in a state of siege. 

The last paragraph refers to certain people, Musasirians 
and Hupuskians, who had gone to make alliance with the 
King of Ararat, and mentions another letter of Nabi-ida, 
which Sennacherib says he has forwarded. 

It is apparently of this expedition that Sargon speaks 
when he says that he wasted Ararat, spoiled Musasir, and 
put Ursa, King of Ararat, into such great fear that “he 
put an end to his life with his own weapon.” (See Professor 
Lyons’s excellent “ Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s,”’ pp. 32, 33). 

We now see how it was that Sennacherib became the 
redoubted conqueror he was. A true man of war from his 
youth, with generals trained in the same rough school, he 
became a stern ruler, boastful, well aware of his own pow- 
er. Small wonder that everything—with the notable ex- 
ception of Jerusalem—fell before him. To use a now fa- 
miliar expression, he was.a true *‘ man of blood and iron.” 
His end, however, as is well known, was not a worthy one 
for such a great one of the earth as he had been; and after 
his death, Ararat, the scene of his early exploits, became 
the refuge for his murderers, when they fied from the aveng- 
ing hand of their brother. 

Whether the above letters were written by Sennacherib’s 
own hand or not is uncertain. The composition and writ- 
ing bears a certain likeness to that of Upahhir-Bél, ep- 
onym for the year 705 B. C., who held a military post in 
Ararat or Armenia during the time of Argisti. (See Upah- 





leads one to suppose that, when they were written, the 





2 seminaries, 94 seminarians. 





clay was not quite so hardin the middle as it ought to 


hir-Bél’s letter in S. A. Smuith’s “ Keilschrifttexte Asur- 
hantpals,” Heft. iii, pp. 58-56 and 102, 103.) 
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Sanitary. 


WATER IN ITS PURITY. 





Ir is well that chemists and physicians 
from time to time impress upon us the most 
reliable tests for the parts of water. 
The following isasummary of rules and 
suggestions from so good authorities as 
Fraokland, and Sinclair. Dr. Frankland 
furnishes the following conclusions as to 
what must be considered polluted water: 

1 Every liquid that contains in suspen- 
sion more than 1 part, by weight, of dry or- 
ganic matter in 100,000 parts of the liquid, 
or 1 part, by weight, of dry mineral matter 
in 100,000 parts of the liquid. 

2. Every liquid containing in solution 
more than 2 parts, by weight, of organic 
carbon, or three parts of organic nitrogen, 
in 100,000 parts of the liquid. 

3. Every liquid which, when placed in a 
porcelain dish to the depth of linch, exhib- 
its during daylight distinct color. 

4. Every liquid which contains in solution 
more than two parts, by weight, of any 
metal, except lime, magnesia, potash and 
soda, in 100,000 parts of the liquid. 


5. Every liquid which contains in suspen- 


sion more than 5-10 parts metallic arsenic, 
by weight, in every 100,000 parts. 

6. Every liquid which, after the addition 
of su!phuric acid, contains more than 1 part» 
by weight, of free chlorine in every 100 000 
parts. 

7. Every liquid which contains, by weight, 
more than 1 part of srlphur, in the state of 
sulphuretted hydrogen or of a soluble sul- 
phuret in every 100,000 parts. 

8. Every liquid possessing an acidity 
greater than that produced by adding 2 
parts, by weight, of hydrochloric acid to 
1,000 parts of distilled water. 

9. Every liquid possessing an alkalinity 
greater than that produced by adding 1 
part, by weight, of caustic soda to 1,000 
parts of distilled water. 

10 Every liquid exhibiting on its surface 
any film of petrolenm or containing in sus- 
pension more than 5 10 parts, by weight, of 
such oil in every 100,000 parts. 

When we require, says Dr. Sinclair, such 
a large and constant supply of water to 
make up for the fluid expenditure of our 
bodies, it is obvious that the purity of the 
water must be a matter of rhe utmost im- 
portance Well-water iuto which have 
percolated the excreta of a person suffering 
from cholera or typhoid fever, is an exceed- 
ingly daugerous drink; and even when no 
‘* specific” poison has found its way into the 
water, any considerable amount of ‘‘organic 
impurity’ is injurious to health. Drinking 
water also contains salts and metals in 
variable quantity. The salts may be exces- 
sive in amount, as in sea-waterand in many 
medicinal waters. The heavy metals in solu- 
tion are generally poisonous in themselves, 
however minute the quantity present. 
Water analysts, by certain processes, are 
able to detect the various impurities and 
determine theiramount Hence, the water 
supplied to our large towns is, as a rule, 
ina bigh state of purity. The water 
used in country places by small numbers 
of people receives little or no attention 
from the analyst, and may become very 
impure before attracting notice. The 
water from shallow wells is, as a rule, the 
most impure; it may be merely dilute sew- 
age, and look and smell the thing it is, er it 
may have the delicious coolness and ti each- 
erous sparkle of the church-yard spring, 
and be as dangerous asthe more suspicious- 
looking drainage of the village gurden and 
ashpits. Tbe taste and appearance are not 
always a safe criterion, as the following in 
cident shows. An analytical chemist in 
Manchester was requested to examine and 
report upon a certain well. The water was 
said to be very cool and refreshing, and, 
owing to some supposed mineral character, 
it was believed to be specially suitable for 
being made into an aerated beverage. The 
result of the investigation was tbat the 
water was found to take its peculiar cbar- 
acter from the urine which percolated into 
the well from a large hotel in the vicinity. 
As to metals, a drinking water should not 
contain more than one tentb of a grain of 
jron iu the gallon, and the quantity of lead 
or copoer should be less than one-tenth of a 
grain. Yet owing to the piping through 
which town water must be conveyed, it 
olten contains much more than that 
amount. The pipes are frequently made of 
lead lined with a film of tin, and conse. 
quently «a galvanic action is set up, which 
permits a larger quantity of lead to be dis 
solved in the water than would be the case 
were the pipes made entirely of lead. From 
the same cause beer often contains an in- 
jurious am >uut of lead, and aerated waters 
are still more liable to become impregnated. 


ing. 





Water which has remained in the house- 
pipes all night contains much lead; hence 
that which is first drawn off in the morning 
should never be used for drinking or cook- 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER ist. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH.—I SAM. Xvu, 
32—51. 


Nores.—‘‘.4 lion or a bear.’’—Palestine 
was in those days densely wooded, and the 
land abounded in these beasts of terror. 
** Helmet of brass.”—The Egyptians 
and Assyrians wore brazen helmets that 
were of somewhat artistic workmanship: 
they were adorned with ragets; they had 
crests of different curved patterns on top, 
and meny had a scarf of mail, that hung 
from behind, broad enough to protect tne 
neck. “Coat of mail,’’—These were 
patterned after the scales of a fish. The 
material was generally brenze. Only the 
rich could afford such protection. It may 
have been in this early day an additional 
emblem of sovereignty in Isfgel, and Saul 
may have had the only one. -" Sling” 
—This was the favorite shepherd weapon. 
Its use was exceedingly ancient. The 
armies of Assyria had their slingers as well 
as their bowmen. It was the favorite 
weapon, also, of the Egyptian common peo- 
ple. It was along leather strap or woven 
string, broad in the middle, where the stone 
went, with a loop at one end to prevent its 
leaving the hand in action. -* The 
man that bare the shield.”,-—The shield was 
high enough, when resting on the ground, to 
protect the whole man. It was made of leath- 
er, wood, wicker-work or of brass. Probably 
it had a brazen boss and striking decora- 
tions or embroideries of some kind on it. It 
was so heavy that it always needed a spe- 
cial bearer to keep it in place and to carry 
it to proteet his lord. * And it came 
to pass when the Philistine arose.”’— 
The plain language is that David took 
the giant entirely off his guard. Perhaps 
he had pushed back his helmet to get a 
betterlook at this boy before him. David 
had the advantage clearly in weapons if his 
aim were accurate. But he was trained to 
the greatest proficiency with the now de- 
spised weapon (Judges xx. 16). It was the 
pistol then against the pike. With a steady 
eye David could not help but conquer an 
enemy who. weighted with armor, could 
never reach him. 

Instruction.—aAt first sight it seems to be 
a battle betweeo the weak and the mighty 
that is portrayed. Let us briefly see if that 
is entirely true to fact. 

First.Goliath was vain-ylorious and boast- 
ful. David was cautious and had a conta- 
gious faith. The bully is the greatest fraud 
that men tolerate. Relying on his size or 
loud voice, or a sublime use of evithets of 
abuse, he terrifies a whole neighborhood. 
Let a mau rise up and meet him with eye 
unflinched and the battle is half won. 
This Philistine of over nine feet hight ter- 
rifled by his very bulk and voice an army. 
None dared even meet him. The stripling 
advances in the assurance of victory, because 
the Lord has helped him so far and will not 
desert him in this instance. The boy ap- 
proaches with his whole nature alert to his 
fce’s weak part. A moral victory has already 
been won. To stand up against an evil that 
saps acommunity. boldly to take the right 
position on any simple or intricate question 
of righteousness, is to score a moral point. 
If one presents faceto the enemy another 
will. The first may notalways succeed, 
but many, each stimulated to action, must 
carry the day. 

But David had military genius beyond 
his years, while Goliath held to stolid tra- 
dition. Davidtried the armor of his day 
and wisely putit off. He was cramped by 
unused conditions. Goliath fought in the 
usual weapons, which were practically un- 
assailable, to a cudgel at least; and he 
trusted to their efficacy to carry him 
through. Now David knew one weapon 
well—that was the sling. He could proba- 
bly hit a hair at fifty paces. It was his 
rifle. Why not useit? Every one has a 
weapon peculiarly his own with which to 
fight iron clad giants. It may be a tongue 
orpen, Then cultivateit aud use it as asu- 
preme gift. it may be the artof teaching, 
or honesty in making barrels. Who 
knows? Thegquality of action which has 
been proved successful and natural is the 
one to use. 

But David was not above trying other 
armor first. There are lots of pig-headed 
people who never will try anytbing but 
theirown way. Their way may not be the 
best, aod again it may. He that yields to 




















wise advice has a good right then to fall 
back upon his own methods of action if the 
other is unsuccessful. The story is told of 
a boy in the country who saw in his dream 
a banner with these letters on it: ** P. C.” 
Of course it meant “ Preach Christ,” he 
thought, and he prepared himself accord- 
ingly for the ministry. His first parish was 
asad, unmitigated failure, and in despair 
he told his dream to his deacon. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the worthy man, ‘‘ you made a great 
mistake. P. C. means ‘Plow Corn,’ not 
‘Preach Christ.’’’ The man afterward be- 
came a conspicuous success as a farmer. 

The contest was between God and Astarte 
and Baal. It still exists; but the enemies 
have changed their names. We have 
rum, polygamy, tobacz:o and covetousness 
to contend against. There are the low 
politicians, idols that are hostile to 
Christianity. A David must arise to blot 
these evils out by the might of Christ-like 
personality and untrampled courage. 

The Philistine had his head cut off with 
his own sword. The weapons of the evil al- 
ways betray them. ‘The armor of God, when 
scientifically put on and courageously used, 
ean never suffer defeat. 








Ministerial Register. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
PATTON, Dame, accepts call to White 


Rock, Micb., 

PEARSON, Thomas J., Strong City and 
Elmdale, Kan., resigns. 

RICE, WILLIAM C., Zumbrota, Minn., re- 
signs. 

ROBERTSON, J. G., inst. July 30th, at 
Cnuester, N. H. 

ROSE, erm, Orland, Ind., called to Low 
eli, Vt. ‘ 

ROWELL, Joun A, Brainerd, called to 
Hamilton, Mion. 

SAFFORD, GEORGE B., Elkhart, Ind, re- 
signs. 

SAVAGE, JoHN W., Lake Linden, Mich., 
resigns. Called to Red Jacket. 

SHARP, R. W.. Saugerties, N. Y., accepts 
call to Foxboro’, Mass 

SHEARER, HERMAN A., Oberlin Seminary, 
accepts call to Garden, Fayette and 
Nabma, Mich. 

STANTON, JAMEs, accepts call to Katon, 
Col. 





STUART, L. B., Bates College, accepts call 
to N. Yarmouth, Me. 

TENNEY, W. L, accepts call to Madison 
Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 

THRALL, WILLIAM H., Tomeh, Wis., re- 
signs, 

THOMPSON. A. W., San Jacinto, accepts 
call to Messina, Cal. 

TOWNE, SaLeM D., Hampden, Me., re-igns. 

WARD, H. Q., acvepts call to Royalton, Vt. 

WASHBURN, WILLIAM 85., Bon Homme 
So. Dak., resigns 

WASHBURN, WILLIAMS, Bon Homme, 
5S, D., resigns 

WEBBER, EpwWIn E, Mantorville, called 
to Appleton, Mian. 

WHEELER, WaRREN E., accepts call to 
Richfieid, O. 

WHITBY, H. J., accepts call to Emporia, 
Kan. 


WILLIS, J. Vincent, Plankinton, S.D, 
resigus. 

WILSON, Joun W., Hancock, Minn., re- 
sigaos. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, L. W., St. Leuis, accepts call to 
So. ch., Newark, N. J. 

BRIGDEN, ARTHUR E., of Auburn Semi- 
pary, ord. July 29th, Attica, N. Y. 

BRUGH, Ws. Irvine, D.D , died July 23d, 
at Greenup, Ky., aged 73. 

BUCKLE, GEorRGE, Little Britain, N. Y., 
resigns. 

CALDWELL, M. E., Salem, O., goes as 
missionary to Bogota, Colombia. 


CLARK. W. H., Mr. Airy, called to Elmer, 
| * A 
vo. Aug. S., Edward, Neb., died July 


27th. ; 

GIBSON, J.'T., Sharpsburg, Penn., becomes 
Secretary of Freedmen’s Board. 

JENKINS, H. D., D.D., Freeport, IIll., ac- 
cepts call to Sioux City, la. 

KENDALL, Joun F., D.D , Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., died Aug. 11th, aged 57. 

KERR, S. C., Winchester, O., has gone to 
Acton, Ind. 

MENDENHALL, H. G., Grand Forks, ac- 
cepts presidency of Jamestown College, 
No. Dak. 

ROSS, H. C , Ingersoll, Can., called to First 
ch., Erie, Pepn. Acceptance may be 
prevented by the Contract Labor Law. 

ROSS, M. L., goes to Elwyn, Penn. 

SMITH. A. C., D.D., Galena, Iil., accepts 
presidency of Parsons Cyllege. 

STEVENSON, H B., Geneva, accepts call 
to Wolcott, N. Y. 

WAIT, R., Beaulieu, Dak., resigas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAYLISS, J. H., D.D., Editor of The West- 
ern Christian Advocate, died, Aug. 
10th, at Bay View; Mich.. aged 54. 

BONAR, Horativus, the Scotch hymn- 
writer, died July 3lst, aged 80. 

HARTMAN, A. STEWART, Chambersburg, 
Penv., accepts Secretarvship ot the Eng- 
lish Lutheran Board of Home Missions. 
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Literature. 


LThe prompt mention in our list of “Books Of the 
Week” will be considered by us ag 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide ug in 
the selection of works for further notice,} 


THE STEDMAN-HUTCHINSON LI. 
BRARY OF AMERICAN LITERA. 
TURE.* 


BY PROF. CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, 














It was perhaps fortunate for the peace 
of wind of the late Matthew Arnold thet 
he did not survive to see the eight octayo 
volumes thus far published of the exce}. 
lent library of selections from American 
writers, which Mr. Stedman and Miss 
Hutchinson have been preparing for go 
many years. He who was moved tog 
placid sort of surprised indignation hy 
the issue of an elementary booklet ofa 
bundred small pages, on the alleged sub- 
ject of American literature, would have 
looked sadly upon the folly of eight big 
books on the same topic, with two more 
to follow—six thousand p2ges in all, It 
would as well be worth while, he re. 
minded us, to talk of an Australian org 
Canadian literature as of an American; 
meanwhile let the States devote them. 
selves to the production of an occasional 
non-literary affair like ‘: Poor Richard’s 
Almanack” or “*Grant’s Memoirs.” Jp. 
deed, his advice to sclf-satisfied Ameri- 
cans reminded one of the cartoon of a 
great French humorous artist, in whicha 
tramp lay on the ground before a preacher, 
who exclaimed to him: ‘‘An honest man’s 
the noblest work of God.” ‘*‘ Who says 
so, man ?” rejoined the tramp. Is it only 
from Americans that we are to look fora 
recognition of the fact that we have alit- 
erature? Apparently not, notwitbstand- 
ing Mr. Arnold, in these days of over- 
praise of our writers on the part of for- 
eign critics, and of an indiscriminate cir 
culation of non-copyrighted American 
books in England and the continental 
countries, 7 

Waiving, then, the question of the & 
istence of a native literature, there can 
be no doubt that the patient, discrimi- 
nating, aad distinctly original work of 
Mr. Stedman and his associates has done 
much to make the length and breadth of 
that literature apparent. The earlier 
volumes of their collection were fully re- 
viewed in these columns at the time of 
their appearance, and as the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth goodly 
octavos have successively appeared, the 
worth and wealth of the editors’ work 
and of the literary presentations made, 
have been increasingly apparent. The 
Library has but one rival, the Duyck+ 
incks’ cyclopedia, made in 1856, revised 
by the surviving Duyckinck ten years 
later, and once more—-and rather incom- 
petentiy—re-edited by another band in 
1873. No American student should speak 
disrespectfully of the pioneer toils of the 
Duyckinck brothers: their diligence pre- 
served and made accessible many perish- 
able data in bicgrapby an literary bis- 
tory; and if their biograpbical sketches 
were injured by a too promiscuous eulogy, 
and their selections made with excessive 
amiability, their anthology of verse and 
treasury of prose was none the less sef- 
viceable, for the time, because it con- 
tained more weeds than flowers and more 
stones than gold. The present editors’ 
work appears a whoie generation after 
1856, while their critical taste is greatly 
in advance of that of the last editor of 
Duyckinck, the late Mr. Laird Simons. 
Easily, therefore, does the new library 
surpass the old: in its wise exclusions a8 
well as its sensible inclusions, and not 
less in its typographical and artistic fea- 
tures. The space gained by the abandon- 
ment of biographical sketches has been 
utilized by the printing of so much the 
more matter by the authors represented. 

The most notable thing in the Library 
is the honesty with which the editors ap- 
proached their task, and with which they 
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continued it. No mere perfunctoy 
work of blue pencil, scissors, or paste 
pot bas been permitted to suffice; there 
bas : an intellegent re-exami- 
nation of he whole field,tho a complete 
re-readi have been as unnecessary 
as — The selections of names 
and representations in extracts have 
peen deliberate and painstaking. This 
honesty of editorial artisanship bas been 
most mau ‘in the earliest and latest 
volumes, simply because in them there 
has been most-need of original investiga- 
tion and a firm hand in the task of selec- 
tion. Few American libraries, and few 
students of our literature have at hand the 
original sources of Vols. I and II ; while, 
on the other hand, in Vol. VIII appears 
a courage of inclusion and exclusion 
which, it ntaijMibe expected ,will be still more 

nt in the two remaining issues. 
The Augustap period of our letters, say 


from 1880 to 1860, represented in the vol- 


umes just before these, was more readily 
hangied, for eemmon consent has marked 
outthe omitfenda, and has made the jew- 
ds of our literature very visible. But 
the hardest task for the critic is to 

“Tell men what they knew before, 

Paint the prospect from their door.” 

ff this is not entirely easy as regards 
Wetuter, Irving, Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, 
gon, Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, 
, Holmes, Prescott, Bancroft, 
and Motley, how much harder and how 
mach more helpful in the case of the 
praiseworthy writers, or the bookmakers 
and twitterers that are just at hand. It 
isinevitable, in such a work as this, that 
the editors should be charged with having 
left undoné what they ought to have 
done, and done what they ought not to 
have done, if, indeed, there is any health 
inthem. Omissions and commissions in 
a collection of verse and prose, or a liter- 
ary history, or a wretched list of the 
“hunared best books,” are very readily 
to be pointed out. Considerations of lo- 
cal jealousy, of personal acquaintanee, 
of educational rivalry, of denominational 
pride, of sound taste and of unsound 
prejudice, too quickly inspire a hap- 
hazard criticism of every such work as 
this. We cannot say that Mr. Stedman 
has inserted all that we would have liked 
tosee, or thaf he has represented every 
one of our meritorious writers; while, on 
tee other hand, the blue pencil might 
lave made many excisions without Jast- 
ing injury to the world. But let him that 
could have produced a better collection, 
orwould have worked harder over it, cast 
the first critical missile at this well-made 
and useful library. 

The two present volumes are devoted in 
continuance of their predecessors to the 
literature of the Republic, 1835-1860; they 
begin with Holmes and end with H. C. 
Work, the song‘maker. The political and 
philanthropie ‘literature of the excited 
petiod before the War; the saccharine 
songs of thesentimentalists of our Laura- 
Matilda age; the loosely written novels of 
the time between early imaginative crea- 
tion and later artistic studies of American 
folk life; the*proge-and verse of minor 
transcendentalism ; the loraly pages of 
our younger masters in history, Motley 
and Parkman; the increasingly critical 
essays that marked the maturity of 
- thought; the journalism of the old 
“personal” era’ of Greeley, Dana and 
Raymond: the mitigating theology of the 
middle of the century; the brief career of 
“Free Religion”; the rise of cold science 
of the agnostic order; the ‘‘ graceful” 
Papers of the lesser writers of fireside 
meditation; the indigenous humor of the 
Yankee, the Southern Negro, or ‘‘cracker,” 
and the Western pioneer; the woman 
poetry of true thought and imaginative 
observation; and last of all the thunders 
and echoes, the triumphs and tears of the 
Civil War, are all represented in these 
Pages, by many an author, famous and 
; There remain to be treated the 
Seer but facile poets of our own day; 
the _ mt of life, whether super- 
vitally true; and the 
which uct of the times in 


Werlive. So far, the eight vol- 
tues the editors. have given us remind 
one of the reply of the farmer in Lowell’s 
sory, whio, while’ admitting the invinci- 
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ble force of an argument that he couldn't 
do a certain thing, quietly replied: “Well, 
I hev.” We have done what the editors 
here show, whatever the theory as to 
what we ought to have done, and its rela- 
tion to British literature. 

But, after all, it is impossible to lay 
down these volumes without tbe thought 
that the half, or the tenth, is greater than 
the whole. Yankee Doodle couldn’t see 
the town, there were so many houses; 
and, while Mr. Scedman and Miss Hutch- 
inson have well pursued their chosen plan 
of comprehensiveness, one sometimes 
feels that he cannot see our real litera-: 
ture because of the hordes of common- 
place writers here represented. Even 
yet, it would appear, the mania for mere 
numbers is upon us. Will not Mr. Sted- 
man, when chis large task is over, add to 
his services to American literature one“ 
more, the very reverse, or complement, of 
this? Should he edit a collection of 
verse, to be called, say, ‘*The American 
Anthology,” to contain no more than one 
or two hundred pages of the size of Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury,” and to be 
printed and hound in a style which he, as 
a book-lover, is as competent as any 
American to select, our debt to the editor 
of this work, and the author of ‘“ Poets 
of America,” would be more than full. 

At the risk of an anti-climax, this re- 
view must close witha word of commenr- 
dation for some of the portraits given in 
these volumes. Now and then one, like 
that of Mr. Beecher, is a failure, and 
others are old-time acquaiutances; but such 
unfamiliar pictures as those of Mr. Park- 
man, Dr. Parsons, Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. 
Howe, G. H. Boker, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, or Mrs. Stowe, newly engraved from 
unfawiliar paintings or negatives, are de- 
cidedly interesting. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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The Choral Book for Home, School and 
Church. Translated by Frederick Zucht- 
mann, Principal of the Musical Conserva- 
tory, Springfield, Mass., and Edwin L. 
Kirtland, Superintendent of Schools, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. (Ginn & Co., Boston, seventy 
cents), is a song manual of very high 
grade. The music is pure, sweet, simple, 
dignified and well harmonized. It is choral 
in character, and suited to its object and to 
the words to which it is set. Songs of 
Praise with Tunes, compiled and edited 
by Lewis Ward Mudge. Mr. Mudge is the 
musical editor of ‘‘Carmina Sanctum’”’ 
and ‘‘ The People’s Praise Book,” the Bap- 
tist edition of the same. Songs of Praise 
is what may be called the chapel edition of 
the “‘Carmina,” tho it is not strictly an 
abridgement. It is compiled and edited on 
the same general principles and method, 
and wiil be found as useful in home and 
social worship as the larger manual is in 
the servise of the sanctuary. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) The School Hymnary: A Col- 
lection of Hymns and Tunes and Patriotic 
Songs for use in Public and Private 
Schools, compiled and arranged by Joseph 
A. Graves, Ph.D. (Charles E. Merrill & Co.) 
This is a manual of solid merit. It is com- 
posed of good standard hymns and tunes. 
Dull, meritless and poor compositions 
are excluded. The standard of selection is 
not too high, but for average merit it could 
bardly be improved. Songs of the 
Morning, is a collection for Sunday-school 
and Social Services, by Rev. I. Baltzell and 
Rev. E. S. Lorenz. (W. J. Shuey, 
Dayton, Ohio. Twenty-five cents.) This 
collection is composed of very old and 
very new. A considerable part of the 
new are novelties composed by the editors 
and will for the most part satisfy people 
who like the kind of music these composers 
produce. We have to take it with many 
reservations. Good: sacred song is not 
turned off so rapidly, so much by one com- 
poser: nor are good sacred hymns. The 
manual contains stirring songs and hymns. 
The music has that full, warm, sensuous 
character which the modern evangelists 
have made so many people regard as being 
better fitted than any other to religious 
purposes.———Missionary Songs, prepared 
by the Rev. E. S. Lorenz, President of Leb- 
anon College(W. J. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio), 
is a collection of hymns and tunes designed 
for missionary societies, boards and. meet- 
ings. They are on a higher plane of aver- 
age merit than the preceding and must 
serve their purpose well._——The Gospel 
Awakening, by F. A. Blackmer (J. S. Og- 
ilvie) and the Voice of Praise, by A. J. 
Showalter, H. A. Lewis, and the Rev. E. 
A. Hoffman (A. J. Showalter & Co., Dalton 




















Ga., thirty-five cts.), sre simply song man- 
uals of the ordinary popular type. 


Among German manuals we have always 
assigned a high place to A First Book in 
German, by Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, of Ham- 
ilton College. The beok was issued five 
years ago and has now reached a Fourth 
Edition from the press of Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. In this edition it has been thor- 
oughly revised. The word index is en- 
larged. The distinguishing features of his 
work are stated by Professor Brandt as: (1), 
the complete separation of inflection and 
syntax; (2), the historical treatment of the 
latter; (3), the attempt to treat German 
zrammur with regard to the present stage 
of German philology; (4), the scientific anal- 
ysis of German sounds and accent. Le 
Second Livre des Enfants, par Paul Bercy, 
B.L, L.D. M. Bercy is the author of at 
least three other manuals for the study of 
French. This is the second in the element- 
ary course. It proffers occasional aid to 
the student by a marginal picture of what 
is contained in the text. It is lively, con- 
versational, and pursues a natural method. 
The book is published by William R. Jen- 
kins, Editeur et Libraire Francais, 851 6th 
Ave.- The Conversation Method, by 
Edmond Gastineau, A.M. (Ivison, Blake- 
man & Company, #2.00), is intended either 
for self study or use in schools. The author 
is a graduate of the Univérsité (Paris) and 
principal ofthe conversativn school in this 
city. His manual does all that can be done 
to render a teacher unnecessary. The 
French pronunciation is figured on the ba- 
sis of Webster’s equivalents, and oot only 
for the words as they stand distinct but as 
they run together in the spoken sentence 
The method on which the Manual is con 
structed is the natural method. 








An Historical Geography of tne United 
States, Townsend MacCoun (New York), au- 
thor and publisher, 1s an exceedingly con- 
venient presentation of the formation of the 
geographical boundaries and territory of 
the United States. Mr. MacCoun begins 
with a cartographic exhibition of this terri- 
torial evoiution from the discovery of the 
continent, using for his basis Toscanelli’s 
map ¢f 1474, which shows what Columbus 
expected to sail overon his way to India 
and how he supposed the land lay on the 
globe. The next shows Low the first dis- 
coveries modified the map and yet others 
how the true shore-line was gradually de- 
veloped. Then begins the political evolu- 
tion, the plaating of colonies, and the strug- 
gle of one power with another until tne 
Federal Union was formed and its terri- 
tory developed. The cartographic develop- 
mentis followed by a succinct explanatory 
text, which tho not minutely accurate on 
all points is substantially so, and presents 
the history with clearness and brevity. The 
author has made use of Justin Winsor’s 
sixteenth century map drawings and to 
some extent of R. H Labberton’s. The lit- 
tle book is well made and must be com- 
mended without reserve for popular and 
sch ool use. 


The Old Hospital and Uther Papers, 
by D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D., LL.D. 
(William Wood & Co. $2.50.) This is the 
second edition, revised and enlarged, of an 
earlier volume by the same author, “A 
Doctor’s Suggestions.’’ Tho these papers 
are on various subjects they are substan- 
tially one in representing some phase of the 
medical man’s relation to the public. They 
servea most useful purpose in defining to 
the public the objects and aims of the regu- 
lar practitioners, and the grounds of their 
disagreement with special schools. These 
papers are rich in suggestion as to the 
maintenance of health, the proper function 
of the medical man, etc. They are written 
in a clear, interesting style, and with great 
independence of thought and expression. 
The volume is handsome in appearance and 
in all ways well made. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





ANDREW LANG is to~have a paper on 
Alexandre Dumas in the September Scrib- 
ner’s. 


....Henry Holt & Co. will publish early 
in September a *‘Handbook of Psychology,”’ 
by James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Lake Forest University. 


.... Virginius Dabney, the author of ‘‘Don 
Miff,’”’ is soon to have a new novel published 
by the Lippincotts of Philadelphia. Its 
title is ‘‘ Gold That Did Not Glitter.” 


....Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
about to publish * Literary Landmarks; A 
Guide to Good Reading for Young People, 
and Teachers’ Assistant,” by Mary E. Burt, 
herself a teacher in an Illinois normal 
school. 





-... Joseph Henry Coaker, the author of 
** Jesus Brought Back,’’ has written a num- 
ber of social essays, which will be published 
by George H. Ellis, of Boston, in the early 
fail, under the title of ‘‘ Problems in Amer- 
ican Society.’’ 


----Still another collection of poetry! 
This time it is by Mary Cate Smith and 
Sarah C. Winn, and is published by Charles 
H. Kilborn, of Bostou, and may be had for 
twenty-five cents. The volume is called 
“Round the World with the Poets.”’ 


....Andrew James Symington,F. RS N.A., 
in an appreciative articleon Whittier in 
the August number of the London Fireside 
Pictorial Magazine, says: 


“ His hymns still continue to appear at times 
in the New York INDEPENDENT, which is the 
most ably conducted of al) the American relig- 
ious weekly newspapers.” 


-.--Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce 
that they will have ready in the fall a revis- 
ion of Youmans’s “ Class Book of Chemis- 
try,” by Dr. W. J. Youmans, a brother of 
the author and his successor as editor of 
The Popular Science Monthly. The same 
firm have ready Volume XI{ of the Interna- 
tional Educational Series by our new Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. 
Harris. 


...-Graham R Tomson, who has con- 
tributed frequent poems to these columns, 
is a woman, as we intimated in our recent 
review of her book of poems, * The Bird- 
Bride.’”?’ She is an Evglishwoman, Mrs. 
Sharp by name, and is described as tall, 
lithe, with Spanish complexion and Greek 
profile, and ~‘ with the blackest hair, that 
fails nearly to her feet, and which she wears 
in great rope-like coils.”’ 


. -The Austrian Consul General in Lon- 
don has issued a circular stating that ap- 
plications may be made through the Aus- 
trian embassy to the Common Council of 
Vienna by persons desirous of assistance 
from the charitable fund bequeathed by 
Miss A. Fréhlich, which is intended for the 
relief of persons of any nationality who 
are distinguished in science, art or litera- 
ture. We do not know the amount of the 
fund, but we have nothing but praise for the 
testator’s broad spirit of liberality. 


....We gladly give space to the following 
letter, which speaks for itself: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In a notice of a recently published book (the 
biography of Eli and Sibyl Jones), Tae INDE- 
PENDENT remarks that ** when the Civil War 
broke out he [E. J.] did not imitate the Penn- 
sylvania Quokers of the Revolution and turn 
Tory.” The historical inaccuracy of this allu- 
sion is so notable, and the injustice done by it 
so great, tnat I venture to call your attention to 
the subject. Obviously, the impression to be 
produced by it is that the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania, during the Revolution, were substan- 
tially all Tories. As a matter of fact, very few 
of them took the Tory side. My own estimate 
would be not over ten percent. If you willtake 
the trouble to examine the listsof active Tories 
in Sabine’s “ Loyalists,” you may be surprised 
to see how few, in Pennsylvania, were Friends. 
The Episcopal Church, not unnaturally, con- 
tributed many, the Presbyterians substantially 
none, the Quakers a smal! number. 

The Friends, in Pennsylvania, in the Revolu- 
tionary period, furnished many men to the 
armies of Independence. In my judgment, 
their contribution was at least as large, in pro- 
portion to numbers, as that of any other relig- 
ious body. the Presbyterians (who were the 
“*borderers” of the time, active in contests 
with the Indians, and afterward in opposition 
to the revenue taxes), perhaps, excepted; and it 
included many men of distinction. Mifflin was 
the most conspicuous of these, but there were 
many others, officers and privates, of eminent 
ability. 

While it is true, of course, that the great 
body of the Friends were faithful to their tes- 
timony against war, and so did not take up the 


sword on either side, it is alsotrue that of those 
who went out to the battle. very many more 
were on the side of Independence than were 
opposed to it. Any examination of the records, 
in the spirit of candor and truth, will show 
this. The remark of THE INDEPENDENT is, 
therefore, so contrary to the facts as to require 
correct ion. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
PHILADELPHIA, 8th Mo., 10. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Round the World with the Poets. Selected and 
Arranged by M 
Winn. 4%x7, pp. v. 97. Boston: Charles H. 
Cae: '* cveckictonmaneratteocinc aspiada $0 25 

Infidelity Refuted by Infidels. By Samuel P. 
Sprecher, D.D. x73, pp. 92. New ‘ork: 
Funkand Wagmalls,..............0.c00 ceeeees 0 2% 

The Old settler and his Tales of Sugar Swamp. 

By Ed. Mott. 54¢x8 pp. 213. Chicago, New 
a and San francisco: Belfo d, Clarke & 
FO. ccccecceveccccccccccccesececcesescesececseceoose 

A Blind Bargain. A Novel. By Robert Howe 
Fletcher. 53¢x8, pp. 316 The same.......... 

Agnosticiem and Other Essays. By Edgar Faw- 
cett. With a Prologue by Kobert G. Inger- 
soll, 536x744. pp. 22/. The same.............. 


What Moses Saw and Heard; or. The Idea of 
God in the Old Testament. By A. U. But- 
pp vi, 4%. Chicago: R. R. 
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Member of the French Institute. 53¢x7%, 
pp. vi, v8. wy vers and London: Loung- 
Sy OE OD Gi once ensincccdesdccccsoccecioe 300 


he Mossback ceemmuentanen together with 
Mr. Mossback’s views on ,certain practical 
subjects, with a short ac ceaes of his visit to 
Utopia. By Francis E. Clark. 5x74, pp. iv, 
1M. Boston: D. ochrop [ibesxdsscneees one 
elestial Scenes. By Franz Ludwig Nagler. 
Sqx?4¢, pp. 116. Cincinnati: Cranston & 

Phe oh tncpnonshaubbadnbdbeodeed. ceasddoesse edhe 1 25 
ant’ Diario. By F. Marion Crawford. 754x5%4, 
pp. 443. London and New York: Macmillan 

DE andthe npbabndidhebesaddes tubes 4edeskekeaneee 150 
The Doctrinal Theology of the Evangeiical Lu- 
theran Church, Verified from the Original 
Sources. By the iate Heinrich Schmid, Doc- 
tor and Professor of Theology at Erlangen. 
Second tnglish Edition, revised according 
to the Sixth German Fdition, by Charles A. 
Hay, D.U., etc., and Henry &. Jacobs, D.D. 





644x9K, Dp. evi. Phiiadelphia: Lutheran 
Publication Society........... ccccccceeeeseees 40) 
The Sermon Bible. Psalm LESV, If to Song 
of 4 9 x8 pp. 476. New York: 
. Armstrong & ira caeteninic Dahan 10 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


September. 


American Artists at the Paris Ex- 

position. 

By THEODORE CHILD. With Twenty Superb Illus- 
rations, including the Frvatispiece, Twelve Full- 
page Engravings, and others from Paintings by W. 
T. Danpat, James McNeil Whistier, John 8. Sar- 
gent, Alexander Harrison, George Hitchcock, J 
Gari Melchers, Walter Gay, Ridgway Knight, Ju- 
jus L. Stewart, Charles Sprague Pearce, E. L. 
Weeks, C. 5. Reinhart, Henry Mosler, F. D. Millet, 
J. Carroll Beckwith, and Abbott H. Thayer; 


Jupiter Lights- 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
Conclusion; 


A Novel. By 


The Religious Movement in France. 
By M. EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, Member of the French 
Senate; 


The Pendragon Trial. 
ly LYNDE PALMER. A Story of Aerial Navigation 
in the Twentieth Century; 


Kentucky Fairs. 
Ky JAMES LANE ALLEN. Richly Illustrated; 


Joe Gilfillan. 


A short Story. By JOHN ELLIOTT CURRAN; 
The Oldest and Smallest Sect in 
the World. 


By Rev. Bishop JOHN F. Hurst, D.D. 
This sect claims to possess the most ancient copy 
existing of the Pentateuch. Bishop Hurst tells the 
story of his visit to their late high-priest; 


A Little Journey in the World. 


A Novel. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Part VI. 


Holy Moscow. 
By THEODORE CHILD. Fifteen Illustrations by T. 
DE THULSTRUP. 
Sketches in the streets and public resorts of Mos- 
cow, with new and interesting anecdotes of Tolstol 
and General Melikoff; 


London Mock Parliaments. 
By JOHN LILLIe. Characteristic Illustrations by 
HARRY FURNISS. 
A clever sketch of “* Ye Antient Society of Cogers” 
and other debating clubs; 


Poems. 
TO THE CUCKOO. By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS; 
A LEGEND OF THE SKY-WATCHERS. 
KF. LAYARD; 


By NINA 


Asthetics. 


By GEORGE DC MAURTER. Full-page lllustration; 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Ourselves and Others.—The late John Gilbert.—Pub- 


lic Monuments.— Eugenia and Mrs. Grundy. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Anne Reeve Aldrich.—Cawein’s 
William Sharp's “ Romantic 
Idea of Romanticism; his 
-Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell's “Cup 


Some Recent Verse: 
Accolon of Gaul.” 
Ballads,” and his 
“ American Sonnets.” 
of Youth.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The Drawer (CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; Initial by 
H. W. McCVICKAR).—Bowling-alley Reminiscences 


(J. K. BANGS).—Historical Pans (DAVID KER) 
The Colonel's Dog (Illustration by CARAN Db’ ACHE). 
The Triale of an Artist (Illustration by ALBERT 


E. STERNER). 
Literary Notes. By Laurence Hutton. 


—_ -—— 


Harper’s Periodicals. 
Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Poatage free 44 0 


HARPER'S WEEKLY os 008 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR o 96 " 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 20 


Booksellers and Post masters usually receive Subscrip- 
Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 
When no time ts specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number 


trons 





These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Book NOW READY. 

GLim ons OF FIFTY 
5X S. Being her auto- 
biography, and history of W. 


Endorsed by most 


U. 

j einlient mnep and women of 
the d ay-6 Beautifully illus- 
trated. 6,000 sold before 

Y FOR 


issued; 100.000 cuaranteed. BIG MONE 


SOLICITORS For liberal 
terms ana TRanrrony, address AGENTS 


H.J. SMITH Cc co: WANTED 


EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL ag 

For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N 

Will re-open September 25th, at 66 Bayard § Street. 





ee 
aa, 
HELLMUTH Co 
dies. London. Ont. OCLEGE. For Batata ; 
Suporter a. a Hi pest. Sulture. 
° 


Ar 
Course, Climate ence i be 
crate Pupils apt Ls realty "Baninees 


may enterat any tim 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, ara ae 





Highiana Milltary Academy. Worcester, 4 
Mth yea 8 Sept. 12t! 
business, att Departments. te i selenite 


and home comforts. Joseph Alden Siege PRET viston H, i 
*. 


ane SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, William 
Sixth year. Boarding and Day Sch: 
Isth. Address Miss MARIE HOLMes trot inas Sept 











Bee LTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, 

. 4y~Y and endowed by the State of Mary. 
land. The 42d year opensSeptember 16. Board, with 
tuition in 7" lish, French, Latin, ast. and Music, per 
year, $200, N.C. . BRO! OKS, LL.U., PH.D., Presi 
Iss BA RTL BE Miformerly MISS a 
HOME AND DAY sCHOOL FOR _ YOUNG 
LADIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven. Conn. Thorough 
preparation for College. Circulars on application. 


BETTS ACADEMY. STAMFORD. CONN. 
5ist year. Fanny for College or Business. Wm. 
J. Betts, M. A. (Yale), Principal. 

BONAM 


MADEMOISELL 
French and English Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies, 
1434 Pine St., PHILADELPHIA, P 
Will re-open Sept. 25th. Number of resident pupils 
limited to six. Thorough instruction and home care. 


BLAIRSVILLE SEMINARY. 


For catalogues address Rev. T. R. EWING, 
D.D., Principal, Blairsville, Pa. 























NlVHe BROOK LYN HEIGHTS ye 2 
. NARY, 138-140 Rowsague St., Brocklyn 

= year. Boarding and Day School for ois Re 
ns Sept. 25th. Conegs preperation. Circulars onap- 
. ication. “I most heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.”* CHARLES E. WEsT,LL.D. 





YEND to T. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
294 and 296 W: dbanen Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
ca yeast rates in all papers. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. One. year. 
HARPER'S 4-75! Sal —- ove 
HARPER'S BAZAR. - 
HARPER'S P bU NG PEOPLE.“ 200 

[2B HARPER'S CATALOGUE wii! be sent by maul 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 








Office Fittings, 

Fine Brass Work. 

Special designs on 
application, 


76 Fifth Avenue, 
" New York, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE LEADING " ALINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


EWSPAPER ADV ERTISING. 
Pages, 30 Ce 
4. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Ryrene “Street. N.Y 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church Worship. 
A. S. Barnes & Co.. 111 William st. N. V 














Send for the Catale rity of Books 
ROBERT CAR & BROTHEBS, 
530 Brondway, New York. 








MUSIC. 


SIC-ART—E OCcUTI and 
General Cultu 4% rable Oe sat 
open to pr asive Bn All interested 
will receive valuable information Free, 

by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


IANOTEACHER 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERINCG 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American Finge r- 
ing. The edition with American Fi ingering has 
also been reprinted from 


NEWV PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new type 
which combined with the solid and substanti: al 
binding used, make the books models of ele ance, 
from a mechanical point of view,while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either finge ring 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, o. 
And 19 East 16th St., Now York City. 














Any Subscriber of 
The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 


MISS BULK LEY’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, will reopen Sept. 
isth. Address by letter until Sept. Ist. 


MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


99 Howe Street. NEW HAVEN, CONN. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number !imited. 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


Essentially ahome. Seven courses of study. Pre- 
pares for any college. Teachers’ training class, to 
members of which tuition is free. Board, fuel 
room and washing, $52.50 per term. Tuition accord- 
ing to studies. Catalogue free. Fall term opens 
Monday, September 2d, 1889. Address, 1. N. CLEM- 
ENTS, Principal, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


CHAPPAQUA MOURTA IN INSTITUTE; 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Order Programme for 1889 and ‘90 
Nev Pork. Among the hills, thirty- two miles from 
New Yor 


CUASEIGAL AL wows INSTITUTE. POUGH- 

Y. Young Ladies can pursue the 

branches of the. reduating Course. or the *Prepara- 
tory for Vassar.”” Home comforts and special care. 
MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully ard 
beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by astrong faculty of experienced 
professcrs and teachers to _ intellectual, social, moral 
and physical culture. A Conservatory of Wusic 
and Art of high grade. sth year ovens Sept. 9th. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. REv. A. H. FLACK, 
M., President. 


ISS CREIGHTON & MISS FARRA ps 
School for Girls, Dwight Place, Englewood, 
Pupils admitted to Smith & Wellesleyon our oon So 

REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N.Y 
24th year opens Sept. 11. Healthful, homelike. thor- 
ough. Illustrated circular. Gro. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wom 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. oo 
and Special courses, with classical preparator y, de- 
partment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory 
—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ag- 
dress Pres’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. 
































FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Tuesday. September Il7th. Address 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


Fort Edward -oues Institute. 

A Boarding Seminary of highest grade. ¥xclu- 
sively for Ladies. Superb modern buildings, 
steam heated.with handsome and com modious chapel. 
class-rooms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five coursesof study 
with diplomas at graduation; also Preparatory Class- 
es. $200 per year, board, furnished room and all stud- 
ies, except Music. Art,Stenography and Tvpe-writing. 
82d year Sept. 16th. Jos. E. Kina. Fort Edward. N.Y. 


——FRYEBURG ACADEM Y,—— 
Fryeburg, Me. Sth year. Fits for Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, LS eemyg and Vee a7 a Aeon A 











GANNETT TINSTUTUTESUns name 


aes Ht "pertins Oct. 2d, 1889. For C frou apply to 
GEORGE GANNETT, A.M. 
'9 Chester $ Bquare, Aioston. Mass. 


HE MISSES | GILMAN’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on application. 





GLENWOOD MUTA RY 


INSTITU =e 
One hour from New_York, MATAWAN. J 
CHAS, A. JAGGAR,A.M ,Ph.D , Prin, 


GRANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
47-249 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Bouting and Day School for Young Ladies. Supe- 
rior advantages in Art, Music, preparation for col- 
lege or a full literary course. 2ist year begins Sept. 
1%h. For circular address, M.A. MINEAH, A.M.,Prin. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR, 


Prizes for Entrance Examinations. 

A Prize Scholarship of $200 is offered to men, and 
another of $200to women, for the best entrance ex- 
amination in Languages, History, Mental Sctence, 
Natural Sciences and Art. The examination 1s not 
obligatory, but the competition is open to college 
graduates sy others specially admitted. Applica- 





tions must filed before September lith. erm 
opens a er ber 19h. 
FACUL c. D. eats. E. C. Bisse A. C. 


Zenos, ‘Granam Taylor. W.S. Pratt, E. C. Ric hard- 
son, C_S. Beardslee, Williston Walker, A. L. Gillett, 
Cc. 3. Nas sh. A. C. Thompson, A. B. Bassett. 
For information, address 
Presidevt C. D. HARTRANFT, 


ene 
IRVING INSTITUTE, 
Offers unusual advantayes to parents seeking the 
best instruction for their boys. A home School with 
refined surroundings. Address 
A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D., Tarrytown-on-Hudgon, 


maEMINARY— 
IVY HALL re 


nguages, A 
begina Sept. 1th. “REV. HENRY RexvEs. Pa oi 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare copectaanns afforded. Add 
State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. y 


ee 
LAKEVIEW HALL fines siuith, pa 
athrop, Ags’t 











Litchfield, Cenn, Mrs.R.M. Lat 


y PAINEAVILLE, 9 HLLE, 9, 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY ‘reuse 


thorough. Thirty-first year be ins Se t, 
e Miss "MARY EV. 7 2. ake 18 


LAWRENCEVILLE Scuooy « 


Joun 0. Green Founpatiox 
Early application for admission is advisable 
For catalogue and information, addrésy 
REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Px, 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW. JERSEY, 


LYNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N vy, 
A Girls’ Boarding and Day School. dist t_year begins 
September 18th. = = SAMUEL WELIS BUCK, A.M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, — 


Best advantages. moderate expenses. Address 
PRESIDENT EATON, Mariette, 0. 


METSGES INSTITUTE, Carlisle, Pa., for You 
Ladies. Healthful, homelike, thorough in 
Reopens Sept.1s8th. ‘Address Miss HaRnier L. DEXTER 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemores 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. | 

1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building. . 
College preparation on certificate. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President, 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J ACADEMY _ FOR Boys, 
Heer. Philada. Healthful, helpful, homelike, 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALB), Prine, 


MYSTIC VALLBY INSTi( TUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Conn 22d Year. Both Sexes. Chartered 1880, 
ber limited. ‘Address, J.K. BUCKLYN, A.M. 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. A thorough athens for Young 
Ladies Situation noted for health. House 
































35d year. Grounds, 100 acres. Three coursesof stuly. 
Prepares ahem fend for illustrated ‘ted catalogue. 
RIER, Business Manager. 


Miss N J. DAVIS, Principal. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 
EW YORK MILITARy ACADEMY. CORN- 


Wall-on-Hudson. Col. C.J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M. 
Supt.; B. F. HyaTT,Comd’t of Cadets. 











WASHINGTON, D. CU., Massac! 
(Highland Terrace). it and ar math St St., Nw. 
Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location, The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. Principals. _ 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chertnut St., Philadel 
OGONTZ, the spacious countey oot of te xe. 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesd ber 
mh. ha circulars, - auply «| PRINCIPALS Ogontz 
Schoo jogtemecty ounty, Penn. 
nei Principal Beets, 
Miss H. A. DILLA 





Miss pane bes BEN NETT, 
Miss SYLVTA J. EAetMAN. 


J s 
PW SEES WE LITA RY INSTITUTE 
S. Military and Naval Academies or 
Number of pupils 





For College, U. 
Business. lilustrated circular. 
limited. Address as above. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL,—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick 
Knapp, S. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


RIVERVIEW. ora Eerste 


POUGHKEEPSIE, aS 
Year Prepares thoroughly for r Colles. tl 
3 BL 











Academies, and business. Military 
Drill. ; BISREE & AMEN, Principals. 





Rockford, [llinois. Regular Gotten course for 
lent preparatory course. or facilities 
Music and Art. Resident Physic ane. , Sargqasegne 
of Gymnastics. For atalogue add I 
Box 17. ANNA B.G LSTON: principa : 


ROCKLAN D COLLEGE 


ratte tel UDSON. 








GNivers IT 
Roys and Young Men. Bapeoeetel School at Pop 
Rates. an Music and 


() 
H. Bannister, AM.. Papel g 


Sept. 17. W. BU BISTCEs &-* 


RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, ! N. J 
Boarding and Day School for Boys and Y' ‘oung ng ew 
Prepares for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools 
Business. 








or Professor WALDO 8. PRATT. 


E. H. COOK, Ph.D., Head Master. 
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‘RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J ales 
Admission, September 17t 
B Examinations for ada p 7 


1 
Term or the best (cl assical) Entrance Ex- 
aire 2 igiu0 ($100 c ash); 20,%350 ($50 cash). 
amine’ Geegessors. Abo 
Twen arse is ample and thcerougxh. Elective 
ry. Philosophy, Greek. Latin, Gram- 
. eeenets Sanskrit, Mathematics, As- 
Physics. Btoleay and English 
or and Senior year 
DRerattie a unl DEPARTMENT is the NEW 
RSEY STATE COLLEGE. FIFTY - THREE 
JERSEY RSHIPS. A Dply to your County ae 
pata oe t of Education, br to the President of the Col- 
jeze. mA Practical Scientific ns rd High ——, 
re ~aed ears each—“Eng neerin 
a aepanl ” ye aieare one Chemistry,” and A 
AN ELEC iC{T 
NEW COURSE, k, with re fel practice in —* 
rveyin areful Jaboratory wor 
_— and Sarr full apparatus for each student. 
ow E Electrical Apparatus. eee Astro- 
nom\cr Observatory for students 
000 LABORATORY lor the Chemical 
A Biological work of the State Agricultural Exper- 
ment Station and the State College under the “Hatch 
Bill” appropriation of $15.000 per annum. 
For cat es - eer iptormation address 
rmviNG S 3 UPS , Librarian. 
MERRIL LL LowakDS” GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., 
H.D., Président. 


ee 
She espa! INSTITUTE. Saratoga, N.Y. For 


res for leading colleges and business. 
p bottihed 1 1558. Address FRANKLIN B. YATES, A.B. 


GABLES Rridgeton, N J. Mrs. 
SEVEN b] weseurs Boarding School 
Young Ladies. {n South Jersey. Prepares for 
sarenllone. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. [l- 
justrated circular. 
8 SING, on the Hudson. 
MES Iss E. B. SHERKARD’S School for Young 


HE OPHINING INSTITUTE, 
Reopens September 18t! 
CoNNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School for Young Ladies. 
Ww tember 25uh, 1889. 
big Sots begins canes on Se EW. STEEL, in 


“QUMMIT ACADEMY. Summit, N. J. Preparatory 
ebeol f for Boys. Military Drill. Six boarding is 
received. (For circular) address JAS. HEARD, A 




















Saratoga S A Y. Superior facilities (3 A$ 
ences Palpeena .an nguages. Music, Paint- 





Young Ladies. “Shortilage Media Academy for “Boys 
and Young am 9 Sw! — Cc. Shortlides 4. -M. (Har- 





Illinois, amma fea ipannie. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. acricatture 


fngineering, Civil, Mechanical and Mining; Archi- 

tecture; Chemistry; Natural users: Languages; 

—" and Modern. Women admitted. Preparatory 
Address, SELIM H. PEABODY" LL.D. 


COLLEGE.Collegeville, 


Montgomery Co.. Pa., 

Young. vigorous, abreast 

with the times. No de- 

mana for the luxuries 

aod amusements of city life. Decided religious in- 

fluences. Admirably located for health and study. 

Thorough 3 years’ course in Theology; 4 years’ Classi- 

cal .nd Scientific Courses; 3 years’ Literary Course 

for Ladies. Preparatory Department. Instruction 

by specialists. Thorough drill in English. Ad- 

vanced training in Elocution. Inductive system in 

Languages and Natural Science. Instruction in Ped- 
goer gna Music. Terms moderate. Address 

-H.A.,Bomberger,D.D. LL. D. Pres. 


WASRLNEION AND SEFFERSON COLLEGE, 


WASHINCTON, PA. 
The eigaty-pinth year begins Sept Jith. For 
D MOFFAT. information apply to PRESIDENT J. 


WELLS COLLEGE, avons, n. v. 


FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Location beau- 

tiful and hea'lthful. Buildings ow. A eetnes 
Christian home. — begins Sep 1889, nd 
fr catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE, D. D. spresident 


BE MISSES WREAKS, 37 East 68th Street, 
N.Y. Boarding ani Day School for Girls. Re- 
opens Uct. Ist. Number limited. 














TEST WALNU' r STREET SEMINARY for Young 

Ladies. 28d Year. [s provided for giving a 

superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic ont Pre- 
orv Departments: also in Music and A 

RS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Watnut At Phila 


PENNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 

*iftvy miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 
berland Vzlley. Border climate, avoiding bleak vorth. 
250 per year for board, room. etc., and all College 
Studies. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, Steam 
Heat, iymnasium, Observatory, Laboratory. etc. 
Annex No. 2 nearly completed. Keady by Aug. sth. 





WoopsToc K ACADEMY. Woodstock, 
Conn. Enelish and Classical’ School for Boys and 
Girls. Limited number of Pupils Spares into Prin- 
cipal’s Family. Correspondence solicite 

E. R. HALL, B.A,, Yale, 1879, Principal. 


OHTO, Steubenvil 
YOUNG ia ‘DIES SEMINARY, 
ms Sept. 17th. The best of advanta 4 in Music, 
: nch. Send for catalogue. Dr. ana 
Mrs. REID, Principals; Mrs. SANFORD, Co-Princ ipal, 


BACK W ARD AND INVALID ROVS, 

The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher. makes the care and education of such bovs a 
specialty. Location unsurpassed for beauty and health. 
Address = =DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


—————— 


_ THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. _ 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 18th, 1889. For catalogue or 
other information address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


OBERLIN: THEOLOGICAL ‘SEMINARY, 


with a full F mans * “ mass bi and Four In- 


the 
COURSES ARRANGED | tC PON THE ELEC- 
on IVE SYSTEM, 
yt the largest opportunities for theologic: al study. 
vanced Students in Hebrew may continue 
their Semitic Study 
, Without loss of time. 
Two —e English © ourse for Mature Men 
ave not ha epee reparation 
The all term on -t it hi ry iene 
as Sooma ne clary aid, etc., a 
bly to Prof. F. H. FOSTER, Oberlin, Ohio. = 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEW YORK. 
vate mext Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 
Premaent § entering will meet the Faculty in the 


room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at ten A.M. 
Homes wi be draws at two P.M. 


LES A. BRIGGS, D.D., will deliver 
sei address in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 


ir M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
$5 inser, Samples forth $2.1 15 tree. 


under horses’ 
Safety Rein Holder Uo. Holly Mich. 





























Financial. 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND 
SILVER. 


THE August number of the Bonker's 
Magazine publishes, on the authority of 
The Financial and Mining Record, the 
following statement as to the contribu- 
tion to the world’s stock of gold and sil- 
ver made by the State of California since 
1848 down to 1888 inclusive, making a 
period of forty years: 


‘‘Notbing in the history of our epoch 
has exerted so potential an influence upon 
the course of other events during the last 
half of the present century, as the discov-. 
ery of gold in Alta-California in 1848, and 
the large amount which was added to the 
world’s stock of that metal, from that quar~ 
ter, in the ten years thereafter; as the im- 
mediate consequence of such an increased 
supply of gold, an unparalleled period of 
human prosperity dawned upon the world, 
lifting mankind as it were out of a very 
slough of extreme industrial depression 
and distress, coupled with a general state of 
political disturbance throughout Europe 
Through this cause a period of low wages 
with scanty demand for labor was changed 
into one of abounding employment, with 
satisfactory compensation alike to the 
laborer and to the capitalist. While there 
is an enormous discrepancy to be seen in 
the various estimates of the annual product 
of the mines of California for the whole 
period in question, we are satisfied that the 
following figures, compiled from the most 
reliable sources, afford a close approxima- 
tion to the gold product of California down 
to the close of 1888; 


1848-1875, 
ET err a ere .$ 100,000,000 
i. ob-svenndewdancrreveesseine 295,000,000 
1856-1860 255,000,000 
1861-1865..... 159,800,000 
a co ds tas ed aeceeiceces ey 120,000,000 
er rere po sdaseceecns 94,400,000 
Total.... .. cecceeces cee ees . -G1,024,200,000 

1848-1888, 
is x6 wadania: simbdcamaabeded $1,024,200,000 
ES ad cache wate sn eigieie nei tode valk idaho 83,800,000 
NN oi h ice das debbcbevee~tcsaere ee 75,387 ,000 
Ap Aten eS ee 14,716,500 
a5 adn aad’ aii aeede akadaseabr aes 12,588,500 
Nek bch abbesas <stupedodnevetessakeakd 14,150,000 
ee aA Oe ee $1,225,836,000 


“Thus we see that in the third quarter of 
the present century, California alone added 
no less than $924,200,000 to the world’s stock 
of gold. 

** The silver product of the state has been 
comparatively small. Beyinnipng with 1871, 
by half decades, California may be credited 
with a silver output about as undergiven: 





1871-1875. ..................... $6,100,000 

Pate t tess. sadamaneee 10,000,000 

1881-1885 9,965,500 

ee a Ee Sea 1,610,625 

Dintcils cap Ske ey aiubhndeuss beneubosts 1,500,000 

BS casiicecs -dcekqenintrasatennaacebeee 1,400,000 
Total Silver 1871-1888................. $30,576, 125 


Therefore, the total product of the money 
metals by California down to January &lst, 
1888, was as understated: 


ene: hse entetieeses $1,225,856,000 
EN snnsinsss ce ccacs- cose sins scccdensces 30,576,125 


Total gold and silver 1848-1888.....$1,256,412,125 





The aggregate, as above shown, is by 
no means the whole or even the larger 
part of the gold and silver production of 
the United States for the period stated. 
This production has greatly increased the 
wealth and stimulated the industries of 
the United States,and made itself felt as 
a commercial factor througbout the civil- 
ilized world. 





> 


EXPENSIVE FAMILIES. 





Mr. EBEN 8. ALLEN, of this city, who 
took advantage of his position, as an offi- 
cer of one of the street railroads of the city, 
aud issued fraudulent certificates of stock, 
and is now indicted on the double charge 
of embezzlement and forgery, and is be- 
yond all question an utterly ruined man, 
as the consequence of these crimes, had a 
motive for the commission of these 
crimes. Perhaps he had several motives. 
We notice that one of them is specially 
mentioned in the papers. It is said that 
his extravagant and expensive family 
claimed every cent that he could earn 
and even demanded more to keep up the 





style in which he was living. We quote 
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from one of the papers of this city the 
following statement on this point: 
** Allen’s eagerness to fulfill every desire 
expressed or suggested by his wife was one 
of the causes of his ruin. Amovg Mrs. 
Allen’s friends, chiefly theatrical persous 
of a decade ago, she has secured the repu- 
tation of being ‘freer with her money’ 
than any one else within their acquaint- 
ance. The house at 134 West Seventy- 
second Street and the pretty country place 
at Pawling were the scenes of Mrs. Allen’s 
expensive entertainments. Persons in the 
neighborhood of the town house assert that 
when Mrs. Allen was home there was a 
constant stream of callers. She has the 
reputation of being very popular among 
her friends in a circle where popularity is 
proportionate to the expenditure ot money. 
‘Allen first met the woman who afterward 
became his wife when she was an actress on 
the variety stage nearly twenty years ago, 
and at once became very devoted to her. 
This affection has continued unabated on 
his part ever since. Last season Mrs. Allen 
spent at Larchmont, on the Sound, occupy- 
ing a pretty little cottage there and taking 
part in all the festivities of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club. Allen was compelled by his 
business to come to the city every day, and, 
as Mrs. Allen is a very bright and interest- 
ing woman, she had hosts of admirers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen, because of the former’s 
more conservative methods of enjoying him- 
self, left Larchmont before the season was 
fairly ended. Allen took his wife and daugh, 
ters on a trip to Europe, which lasted six 
months. There Mrs. Allen became the 
owner of much valuable jewelry given to 
her by her husband.” — 

We do not know how much truth there 
i- in this statement, yet we have no doubt 
that one of the causes leading men to 
commit high crimes, and finally bring 
ruin upon themselves and their families, 
is extravagance in family expenditure 
far beyond their means, They want to 
make a parade and ashow among men 
and act as if they were rich, when they 
have no resources of their own at all 
equal to such a silly and foolish ambi- 
tion. Yielding to this passion, they must 
find the means of gratifying it in some 
way, and if they cannot do so lawfully 
and honestly, then they are tempted to 
resort to knavery. Usually before they 
get through with the knavery, it ends in 
their own ruin. 

There is not much utility to anybody in 
mere social parade that calls for a large 
expenditure of money beyond reasonable 
necessities; and to those who cannot af- 
ford it the result will always be disas- 
trous. Every man should live within his 
means, and in thisrespect cut his garment 
according to his cloth. He who acts rich 
when he is poor, and knows tbat he is 
poor, is simply a fool, and the chances are 
that he either is, or will become a knave. 
A bank officer, whether aclerk or cashier, 
who is living in a style not corresponding 
with his salary, ought, as an act of pru- 
dence, on the prima-facie presumption of 
something wrong about him, to be dis- 
missed from the service. Heis not a safe 
officer to keep in the employment of a 
bank. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, 
Judge Gildersleeve has sentenced Allen, 
upon his own confession of guilt, to im- 
prisonment for fourteen years in the State- 
prison. Thisisa severe but just sentence, 
and ought to be a warning to all who are 
intrusted with the property of others. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








NOTHING has transpired to interfere 
with the favorable outlook for the coming 
fall trade. Reports from the interior are 
almost invariably of an encouraging na- 
ture; and buyers from the Northwest, 
West and Southwest who are visiting this 
market are all particularly enthusistic in 
their expectations of a good season, main- 


_ly because of satisfactory progress in the 


crop situation. Favorable weather has 
continued during the past week, improv- 
ing the prospects for both wheat and 
corn; and altho the latter will not be out 
of danger for several weeks to come, the 
prospect is fora good crop, But better 
than this, the indications point to a good 
export demand for our agricultural prod- 
ucts, the want of which last season caused 
so much depression and obliged us to ship 





gold instead of grain and other produce. 





This year foreign crops are a partial fail. 
ure; and, unless foolish speculation here 
prevents, there is every -probability of a 


‘good foreign-outlet‘for our surplus farm 


products. Already this demand is begin- 
ing to make itself felt. as*shown by. the 
following exhibit of exports from the 
July advance statements of the Bureau 
of Statistics: 





July, July, 

1889. 1888. 
Breadstuffs. . $9,806,000 $7,904,000 
Provisions.... .... 0.0.00. 12,288,000 8,676,000 
Dicks ties’ <nteresechnses 4,600,000 4,143.000 
CREE SAS ae Sea 2,946,000 5,447,000 
Cattle aud hogs........... 2,426,000 1,295,000 
$32,066,000  $27.465,000 


This is encouraging—an increase of $4,- 
600,000 in one month. It is true prices 
are lower than a year ago, but this is now 
one of the imperative conditions of an 
export trade; and it is better to dispose of 
our surplus at moderate prices than to 
hold them at figures which no one will 
pay. The increase in breadstuffs was 
mainly in flour and corn; the increase in 
provisions was chiefly in hog products 
and beet products. In cotton the decline 
was owing to the heavy shipments early 
in the season; the actual exports of cotton 
during the last eleven months being over 
$11,000,000 in excess of the same time in 
1888. 

General trade is largein volume. Clear- 
ing House returns at the seven leading 
cities for the second week of August show 
an increase of over 8 per cent. compared 
with the corresponding week of last year; 
and this in spite of lower prices and the 
actual dullness in speculation. Com- 
plaints of small profits are general; and 
this is likely to be permanent while capi- 
tal continues so abundant and competi- 
tion so keen. In the woolen trade a num- 
ber of failures have taken place, and, if 
more were to follow, it would cause no 
surprise, manufacturers being heavily 
handicapped by the tariff on their raw 
materials and insufficient protection on 
their goods. The coal trade is also dull; 
but a better inquiry is shortly expected, 
this being the quiet season, Fur iron 
there is an improved outlook, and in the 
dry-goods trade a more buoyant feeling 
is developing in spite of woolen troubles. 
Groceries are being distributed in liberal 
quantities, and both coffee and sugar dis- 
play a firmer tone. 

Stocks were rather more active and 
wcll supported. Railroad earnings con- 
tinue to make encouraging returns, the 
volume of traffic being heavier and rates 
more profitable than a year ago. In con- 
sequence, there is less friction and con- 
tertiun between managers. Another im- 
portant aid to higher prices in the various 
consolidation and reorganization schemes 
in progress, which are backed by power- 
ful capitalists whosé interests are chiefly 
on the bull side. Tnis is particularly the 
ease in nearly all the Vanderbilt and 
Drexel-Morgan properties. Eurupe is also 
showing more interest in our securities; 
and the only hindrance to a general bull 
movement is the absence of investment or 
speculative buying at present figures, and 
the possibility of a pinch in the money 
market. Probably, however, the fear of 
close money and its effect upon stocks isa 
timely check upon a feeling which other- 
wise might develop into unwholesome 
speculation. The public are not in 
the market; and craze for Trusts 
seems to have received a needed 
set back, Still, there is a _ specula- 
tive spirit abroad, which if given free 
scope might run to dangerous excess; and 
the principal hindrance appears to be the 
fear of tight money. Crop and trade re- 
quirements promise to be unusually large. 
and, while the West is better able to meet 
these demands than usual, still the drain 
upon New York banks will be considera 
ble. The latter are likely to give their 
regular customers the preference, to the 
disadvantage of stock borrowers. As 
some of the stock commission houses have 
lately been large lenders of call money, it 
it is inferred that they have amply pre- 
pared themselves in case of any unusual 
stringency. Inthe present low condition 
of the bank reserves, however, it is cer- 
tain that in the event of any particular 
activity in speculation, the money mar- 





ket would be subject to manipulation, 
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even in spite of Treasury disbursement; 
and this of itself serves to restrict specu- 
lative operations. The money situation, 
therefore, while in some respects a sub- 
ject of concern, may prove a blessing in 
disguise. There is only one drawback in 
this respect; which is that any undue 
monetary pressure might cause incon- 
venience in business circles, and add to 
the number of failures from over-expan- 
sion of credits, instances of which there 
may be more than supposed. Hence, the 
present bright outlook is not without its 
cautionary features. Sa'urday’s bauk 
statement, showing a loss of $3,440,000 in 
surplus, was a surprise; particularly as it 
exerted little effect upon the market for 
call loans, which ruled 3@3} per cent. 
The loss was mainly due to interior sbip- 
ments. Commercial paper is in moderate 
supply and fair demand at 4}@4} per cent. 
for first-class double names. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks - 


Aug. 7 Aug 10. Differences. 
EBOMRBeececccccce $415,.980,000 $414.645,890 Inc. $1,484,200 
Specie..... «+... W02,400 = 72,588.50 Dec. 2,565,900 
Legal tenders 40,90:.000 = 42,300.800 Dec. 1,419,000 
Deposits........ 430.325.5300 432.°0%,100 Dec. 2,179," 


3,873,709 3,915.00 Dec. 41,500 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie.........+. 70,02".400 $72,588.500 Der, $2 555,900 
Legal teaders.. 40,91 2,339,000 Dec. 1,419.00 


"83,985,599 














Total reserve. . $110, 9:43, $114, 918,900 Dec. 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

WS. ..cccccceees LOT S8O,875 108,125,775 Der 544,900 
Exc'ss of res've 
above legal re- 
quirements.. },3°2,525 
Excess of reserve Auz. L*, 188s. 


6,793,125 Dec. 3,440.600 
ee» 21,786,256 


GOVERNMENT BONDs, 


Government bonds continue quiet and 
steady. 


Bad. Asked 
436s. 1891, Registered..... . -.........l05y W644 
446s. 1891, Coupon.... . ...... 0 .see ee "6% 7% 
4a, 19%. Registered..... esabnnk eneettact 12844 
Ge TERE, GORE. . ccccccesccgocacess oD |= BB 
Currency 6s. 1896...... a coos sooo lB 
Currency 66, 1896..... ee eee 121 . 
Currency 66, 1807 ......606 ce cccweees 24 
Currency 66, 1898....... ..........-00- 127 
Ourrency 66, 1809 ..... ..... --. 130 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 

















Gallatin......... 


Bid, Asred, Bid. Arkea, 
4merica..........192 19 |Manhattan....... 180085 
American Ex... 156 158 | fechamics’.... . 200 - 
Asbury Park....— iW |Mercantile .. 25 ~ 
Bowery Nat......200 - |Merchants’.. 25 142 
Butch’s & Drov's 8.180 — |Merchants’ Ex. “0 125 
eeweg.. v3 905 | Market & *ulton.20 - 

Chase........ , — |Mech’s« wes" 3.. ™ - 
Commerce ... ..1$ 200 | Metropolitan. - 
Corn Exchange..! . — |Metropoiis..... _— 
Chemical....... ia 4WO (Naseau......... 

Centra! Nat’)... 1424¢ 48 |New York....... na 248 
a. 129 132. |Ninth Nat'l. he | i 

Lsecevesce iW — |North America..131 - 
Chath’ — |North River..... 142 - 
Citizens’. — |New York Co... 4 - 

East Riv 135 |N. Y. Nat’l Ex...127 = 
Eleventh Ward. 150 - |Ortentai eeccecces - 
First Nat’!..... 2 = TPREMIC. cece ceces 145 _ 
Fourth Nat’! 16746 169 | Phoenix.......... Mi 142 
Fifth Ave....... 1100 owe. epeccee ecockan - 
Fourteenth St....1f0 — eoples’......... 200 — 
German Amer’ n. 7} 125 ee AE «- 174 — 

Shoe & Leather . = 160 


Seventh Nat'l. ood 10 
State of N'wY'rk 109 110 





biter 
J 
2 
6 

z S 
e 
-% 
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22 
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ws 


Hudson River...‘42 
mp’t’s & Trad’s. 5dl 


rving 

atiior Man’t.. 0 - 
“incoln Nat’!....225 = Unit’ asitatoabiat.: 20 _ 
Madison Scuare.100 105 | WestSide Bank. 2" — 
Western Nat'l... 9% %& 














We buy aad sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
European countries, Austra- 


of lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 


and the British West Indies 
also make collections and 
“ issue Commercial and Trav- 
C dit elling Credits, available in 
re . all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sell all 
first-class Investment Se- Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms apd Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 


United States an | Cansda, and of drafts drawn inth 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
NKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


WANTED: $100,000 


‘o loan_on good improved Real Estate in Gibson 
PR, raapaas. Reference, People’s National Bank, 


Princeton, In 
E. E. WILKINSON, 


Prineeten, Ind, 











H.C. SPEER, Banker, Topeka, Kan, 


I offer this day choice Municipal Bonds pur- 
Chased after careful business inspection and ap- 
roved by my attorneys 
3.000 Lane County’ #s. due 19 19, 
$4 00 Hodgeman County } Ss, due re. 
0 South Hutchinson | ?s. due | 

$6,060 Grabam County a due 1919. 

»800 Kansas schoo! 
0.00 Haskell County6’ 8. due 1918. 
7-068 Stevens Couaty 6’s. due 1918. 
Subscriptions received for $500: and multiples there- 
ot. Correspondence invited. trincipal and semi-an- 
nual interest payable at the First National Bank, New 


























Lee DS 


ork. 
wentsipal Bonds offer the Highest Safety of Invest- 
ment. 





AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty Gogo. with state Auditor $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompanvy. I ucorporated 
and operating neaee State authority & and ey vision. 
LON. TRUSTAND USINESS 
Acts as executor, administrator, See trustee, 
assignee or receiver Correspondence solici ed. We 
loan money upon first-class real estate mortgazes. 
Clinton Markell, President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
(fficer; James sillings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
lutb, Minnesota. 


-LAN DS——— 


in large tracts—1,000 to 50°,00U acres, agricultural and 
grazing. Titles perfect. « LARKE & CARRUTHERS, 
721 (7th Street, Denver, Col. 


SAN MIGUEL. 


“E GOLD INVEST ME 
$3.75 PER sit ARE FOR A SHORT Tia ONLY. 
VILL S00. BK 85. 
Shares now iin dividends; stock non-assess- 
able; no persona: liability to sn reholder. 
STTERK THAN A SAVINGS BANK 
OR GUARANTEED FARM MO«<TGAGE. 
OCTOBER DIVIDEND 3 Ce NTS PEK SHARE, 


THE sAN MIGUEL GOL) PLAGERS 00, 
bonded indebte 
JAMES GILFILLAN, im, 
(Ex- | reasurer of tae United States.) 
Competent experts ee the gold values in 
property of the Company 
12.0 2. ie ano, 
five-sixths of whit will be received by stockhold- 








No costly mills or smelters required; pure gold 
washed from the sand worth over $17 an ounce at 
the Mint. 

Remit to 


JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer, 


41 and 43 WALL oT., New York 
Branch Office, 15 (Cooper Union. 
__ Open frum 9 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
Iti’ s well to invest withacompan thatfo Il? years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva- 
tive rates aid earnings, ask for the 6 Per Cent. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


1 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HAsTINSGS NEBRASKA. 

Capital. 500.000. Surplus, $130.000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and cuaran- 
teed. Debentures issueo by the Company, secured by 
irst Morteages held by trustees. (nierest pavable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New VYorer. .0 
betrer secarities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
respondence reyuested. Write for particul’ rs. 
A. L, CLARKE. Pres. E. W &BSTER. Treas 
D.M. MCFLAINN KY .Vice Pres.C.P.WtssT .R.UCashter 

H, DF VING & SON, 18 Wall st.. Agents 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans, Our 
loans are on irrigated farms, and are SArE. We 
guarantee 7 per vent., and  pegnens of Prine ipal w hon 
due Ta for our Pros 


36 Equitable Building, ? Tabor ‘Blork, 
Boston. Wass. Denve 
Mi Tc HELL, Treas, 








F. E. oo CUTT, Pres. w. 
-G. PATTERSON, | Western Manager. 


DENVER - 
REAL ESTATE tient ror denver iscneap- 


er than land the same cistance 11cm the center 
of any city of its size ard importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestinent. Manv who have never seen the property 


nave madein from three to five years, 
— s and ful information furnished upon 100% 


THe CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO, 
INVESTMEN Ts. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 
of Denver, Col., 


is now offering for sale a large uantity ¢ cavetutty 
selected jands inthe neighbor enver, in 
tracts of 5, 10, 20, 40,50 and IW acres, | 2 individu- 
als or syndicates de-iring to invést ener in the 
Western “tates, where it wiil be safeand atthe came 
time return large ee, no better place can 
found. The very rapi ane substantial growth of the 
City of Deaver and adjoining country, and the large 
and numerous investments now beiog mude by 
shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy Sacres near the city for $2,509, and 
in a few years it can be platted iato residence lo s—9 
tothe acre—which will sellat $°50 to $300 r lot. 
Correspondence solicited. Best reference when de- 


ired. 
J. 8. GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas, Pacific and 
Jnion Pacitic Kailway Cor punies. 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWN EN-GIBSON 


INVEST. 











T CO., 
-STME JORADG, 


CAsH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, #25: “00, 
Jnvestments in Keal 

residents. 
P y 


stat+ mede tor non- 
Placing First Mortgage Leans 





Ast National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 


THE EQU ITA BLE. UsT COMPANY OF 
AHA, NEBRASKA, 

Come its 10/year collateral trust Gold Bonds interest 

Fs cent. piyable semi-annually at Impor‘ers’ 
+! raders’ Navional Bank New York,secured by 
first mortgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. of New York, frustee. Corr-esponenre requested 
LewitsS RK ep, Pres. JAMes W. savaGe. V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES.Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 





JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest sey ~~ of good standing. Thorough 
experience. ned rates of interest. Choice Western 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “WoLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastin 6. ‘eb. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors” good reagou = paying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Logns of ti 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent a choicest security. Ask for information. 
H, E. Stumons, V. 't. E 8S. ORMSBY, Pres t. 


160 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE CITY 








50 PER CENT. 


upon the present price of stock will un- 
deubtedly be paid by the 


PIEDMONT COAL & LAND COMPANY. 


This company controls 5,700 acres of land, situated 
on Walden’s Ridge, Khea Co., Tennessee, the moun- 
tains being divided by ariver. The property is only 
33 miles from Chattanooga, a thriving town of 45,000 
inhabitants, with a large number of factories and 
iron furnaces. The Company own a railroad running 
from the Cincinnati Southern R. R. to the mines, a 
distance of 244 miles. They also have a narrow gauge 
road running right alongside the mountain, 144 miles 
in length. 

There are at present 13 openings, some of the veins 
being fro.n Sto four feet thick. The openings or 
tunnels are made directiy inthe side of the moun- 
tain, opposite the narrow gauge road, the coal being 
taken out and placed immediately on mine cars run- 
ning to the chutes. There is probably no mine in the 
United States better located on cheap mining and for 
the market. 

Offers have been made to the Company for a large 
amount of coke, to supply which would require in it- 
self 600 tons of coal per dy. Coking ovens have 
already woes ordered, A sufficient number will be 
putintofll allorders. The supply of coal is prac- 
tica'ly inexhaustible Arrangements have been mace 
with agents, who give bonds, for the sale of all the 
coal directly at the mines, at prices which will aver- 
age to the Co rgd a profit of over 40c per ton. 

The output of the mine isto be increased immedi- 
ately to 1.600 tons per day, including the amount 
necessary to make the coke. The Company will very 
Pred be earning within a few months from $:50 to 

+ day, which will make a very h+ndsome d vi- 

} upon ‘the capital stock of $C(0,Ch. The par 
value is $10 per share, and the Company is organized 
under the laws of New .lersey, the stock being un- 
assessable, no gee weatove: being attached tothe 
stockholders. a EISEN 5 Jas. 
Henderson, desesiors and Tre er. 

f DETERMINED TO SELL A LIM- 
ITED AMCON?! OF THE STO 'K AT $4.2) PE 
SHARE, TH MINE Is WELL DEVELOPED, AND 
AS SOCN AS THE COKING OVENS ARE PUT UP 
IKE VALUE UF THE STOCK WILL BE MUCH 
INCREASED 

If the i can do as well as anticipated, and 

there is no rea on to believe otherwise, this stock will 
be ab eto pay anywhere from 1? per ceut. to .5 per 
cent. upon the par value, or xbout 50 per cent. upon 
the pre ent price. Thee is aothing at a'l 1mprov- 
able in this. as the coal isthere in laree quantities, 
and the experimenting hasal!l been cone. It is only 
n cessary to put in the number of coking ovens suffi- 
cie:t to produce "he tte already spoken for to real- 
ize the above amoun 

It must be taken into consideration that the mines 
are admirably located and that the bu iness is le giti- 
mate, there being a0 question about the quantity of 
eoal at the mine-. 

In fact, it has been estimated ngoomoatont experts, 
who have examined this mine th: rouzhly. that the 
available output wuld b- over 60.000 00 tons. since 
this report, buwever,sever#! other veins have been 
discovered. and one recently was ope ee over five 
feet in thickness; so tvat the amount of coal is inex- 
ha istible. 

Readers of this advertisement who have any idea of 
investing in the stock should investizate and do so at 
one .asonly asmail block is 'o be sola atthe present 
pric é. and when this is gone, if snv more is sold at 
all, i. will be ata much higher price. It is in‘ended 
to sell no more than is absolutely necessary. Several 
large blocks of from 500 to 1.000 shares have been 
taken by business ten. 

No te-s thaa 10 shares can be issued. Make checks 
or dratts at the rate of $4.25 per share, to the order of 


W. §, CHAMBERLIN, Trustee, 


115 Broadway, Rooms 51 and 53, 
New York City. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Cov pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
men's ye to the publ ic. 

Refers t 
Messrs. eras Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bli-s & Co., New York City. 

Geo G. Williams. Esq., of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York City 
F. D. Gray, Esq.. of ‘the National Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, — hhicago. 11 il. 

F. A. ith, E+q.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 

‘Also t the Savings Bunks and Investors throughout 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wishto have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwesiern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Con ecticut. Eastern Manager, 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit 

References: First National Bank sarquette, Mish; 
Colorado Natioral Bank, Denver, Colo 


Dy, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co.. of Kansas pa Mo., 
a Land and Building Association, offers $°0, 

Ury Stock which is to be sod for warktne Suamtal, 
Stock bolders comprise manv leading citizens. rite 
for particusrs. ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cu.,, 
Kansas City, Me. 


<3) 

















United States Trust Co, Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surptus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS, 


This company is a legal deposite: mon 
ay a and is authorized to heb - ue 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs 


which may be made at any time and w 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled thdrawn 3 oie 

the whole time they may remain with the comme, 
Executors, adm itrators, or trustees of 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of and 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 

find this company a convenient depository tor = money, 


JOHN 4.. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
Geto. HENRY W. RREN, 
GtORGt BLIss. _ . 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JOHN CROSBY BRowy, 
1AMKS LOW EbWARD CooPeR, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CuTTiINg, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, Tz. 
JOHN J. ASTOR. 
'OHN A. STEWART. 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
tRaSTUS CORNING. 
10HN MARS&N KHOADES. GUSTavV H. SCHWAB, 
ANSON PHtLPS “TOK#S. KRANK LYM 
ROBERT B. MINTURN GEORGE F. Vietea, 
HENRY L. ‘THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant nt Secretary, 


AL TOWNSEND & OO, 
Farms, Garden, — and Dairy Lands, 


City 
REAL EsT ATE rPSN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents, 
__ 1024 15th Street, Denver, U olorado, — 


Omaha and Nebraska Loans, 


Sums $200 and upward 

40 per cent. of appraised valeeieal 

0 Persona! examiu ition of properties, 
Write = tor particulars. We referto 


e Me Cague uvestment 
SAHA, NEB ee C8 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE, 


Duluth is now where Kausas City, St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eiz nt years ago, 
and investments m.ce in Duluth now wi!i yield as 
great profits as investments made in those p i 
is79-80. Now is the time to anticipate the a 
that are sure .o fellow the great growth and deve) 
opme’ tsof 189. For fult information, prices of prop. 
erty, etc., call on or write 

Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Ming, 

P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. | 


” Subscribe now fors ock of Hartford Western 

Co. Experienced management. One-third AL 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 














A 6 PER CENT. NET ree OMs 
IS ASSURED UYING THER t ESTATE 
DEBEN fURE BONDS IS-UED BY THE MID 
DLFSEX BANKING CO. C APITAL, PAtD 
(00,00. In denom: aarions from 
Siwod t pwa 
These bonds are secured by = mor aseg cn we 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wiscons 
and Texas. held in trust by the Union eg 
of New York and the Security Company of Hart 
and by the capit 1 and assets of the Mi dlesex Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
being required to have not Ir ss than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its habilities. As a_matter of 
fact, it hss over twice that amount. See Bank Com. 
missioners’ Report. it is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
around these bonds to make them as safe as Govera- 


ment bonds. 
ITs RECORD. 
Thirteen years in bus‘ness without a dollar lost, or 
a day's delay in paymeut of Princi “yh o a 
Apply for full information to F R. JOHN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, ae Re Co,), 3 
and 33 Broad Street 


“SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the bert ate 
in the West to make permanent investments. 

nent for maps, pamphlets and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE 











CAPITAL, $1,040,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


interest and princes pry able in New York, Thirty. 


nae pny, may mg 2 vestor ever lost a dollar, oF 
waited a day for his dues 
Savings Cortificates for sums of $5 and upwards com 
vertible at any tim 

Our Securit. os are largely held by Trustees. onet 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors through 
all the Eastern States. 

For references, testimonials aad full information «> 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"I State St. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St. NEW Yor« Crrv. 
028. 4th St.. PHILADELPEIA 35 Congress Street. BOSTOs 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


7 ts and 
of Western cities for real estate investmen 4 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 
Business solicited for mutual profit. 
S & 





Lev Colo. 


1551 Arapahoe St, $ Savings 


Keferences: TH INDEPENDENT. People 
and Deposit Bank. Denver 


“THD NITRO STATES 


NATIONAL BANE, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING.) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New Yor«. 





LOGAN ©. MURR AY. President. 
he . rr Vice-bresigen 
PRESS ©. EVAN 0 oy es RNPaN: Cashier= 





Transacts a General neral Banking Business: 
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August 22, 1889. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1098) 21 
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INVESTORS! 


ou mortgages in the East com- 
ents only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 
d vicinity, with equall 

ben er, Cn fo '& Great comtras 


? E 
Fo and our agents will convince you 
fthe accuracy Oo! these statements. 
. ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building. Denver, Col. 
REPR#&SENTED veg ae ‘ MI 
3 8 Congress Street, ston, ass. 
Ae he RA LDWIN, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


DENVER 

stments not surpassed by those of any city 
Realty faited States. None safer or surer of inc: eased 
malue Titles perfect. Personal attention to details 
ae vesumeut. No expense to investors. 
CLARKE & CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
ath St., Denver, Colo, 


). G. PEABODY & CO., 
Mortgages on Best State 
Denver, 


I 
| and City Property. 
J G G, 
| 6% 8% and 10% 
Colo SAFETY GUARANTEED 
é { Write for particulars. 
JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 
Are prepared to offer city lots irom $100 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very ba idsome return 
upon bis investment. improved property that will 


return {rom § LO 15 per cent. per annur.. First mort- 
gage loans from 6 +o W per cent. Correspondence 


solicited 
TACOMAWASHINGTON 
8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
teed first mortages on city and farm 
y. Particular attention paid to inve&t- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu~- 
als. For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information concerning this 
wonderful city and investments therein, mailed 
fre, Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washingion. 


PIAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


ee ee ee ee 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 

rs in Lowming Eastern Money on Rea state inp 

exas, Abselute Security. Interest and principal 

promptty paid. Luvans pay per cent. net to investor. 
Address 

E, B. CHAND! ER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

















Reference by permission to The Christuun Union or 
The independent.”’ New Vork Citu. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mor'gage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Wri:e 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 


MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P. 0. Box 2101, Denver, Coloradea. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co, of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Ystate Titles and defends thein- 
red titles, if assailed, at ita 
own cost. If insured Mortgae 
gee acquires the fee by foreclos- 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital,$500,000, 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, Guaran- 
ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENITS. 


First Mortgage Bondy 7 to Sper cent. 
i-Annual Interest, Nezotiates vy the Y.B 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of ®:200 anc upWara 
‘ompt payment of Principal ond Interest Coupens 
made and remitted to lender without charge 
BEST LOC ATION INTHE UNION. Fiftee: 
ears’ Experience. Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
Refer to the The Indeoend: nt. Sena for form 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 


Pr ae an Pa! _ 
DENVER, COLO. 
THOUSANDS of Fustern people who have never 

i Denver have made money by investiag there. 
oney ioans at - per cent. on good security. ! guaran- 

tee 8 Der cent. on investments. Have had 7 years’ ex- 

Perlence in Denver. My transactions last year were 

' er $1,809,000, Bank references given. Send 
rpamph et, “ Wacts About Denver "--to-dty. 

— 9% RK. SURCHARD DENVER, Cole. 


PLEASANT HOME-MAKING, ! 
wih PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 




















Controllin; 


al i ies’ 
there, for ig a large proportion of the finest properties 


residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
hold advantage to you. A small sum down will 
carpe ground for a charming home or the 
TAIN ADVANCE in VALUEs. Buildings 
nned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
Paid for on installments, a feature of our business. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


AMES D. HUSTED, President. i 
_=>=_ omen 


- DIVIOENDS. 


Orvics ov ry 
EXtInar 
















: Diving Ay Naw YORK. ) 
At va so. 3. 
company aie of the Board of D.rectors of this 
was declared, thiscay.a dividend ot two per cent. 
August tse Payable in cash on the ith duy of 
of ’ atthe company’s office. to stockholders 
Ay the sth davof August, 1:89. 

re he sereby given that for purpose of such pay- 
closed ‘on ransfer books of the company will be 
Morning of Ug. Sth. 1589, and remain closed till the 

Aug. is Laneust 16th, 1589. 
. E. O. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





Commescial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





A DECIDEDLY cheerful tone has per- 
vaded dry goods circles this week with job- 
bers particularly active. The number of 
retailers from the South and Southwest in 
the market has been largely augmented 
and aconsiderable arrival of Western buy- 
ers has also been noted. With all this 
activity itis a noteworthy feature that 
individual purchases appear to be made 
with due caution and hopefully, as buyers 
speak of their prospect for the en-uing 
months of the year purely speculative 
deals area rarity. In commission circles 
a fair business by personal selection is 
recorded, while mail orders have come 
forward in unusually large numbers and 
the whole movement has exceeded aver- 
age proportions. Traveling salesmen 
continue tosend in capital accounts of the 
condition of trade thoughout the country, 
and the ease with which collections are 
made is corroburative uf these. Spring 
goods are meeting with attention, and 
already numerous orders have been booked 
‘or white goods, woven wash dress fab- 
rics, mohatrs, etc. 

COTTON GOODS. 

A somewhat freer demand for staple 
cotton goods at first bands has to be noted. 
In these Southern goocs in the shape 
of 3 yard sheetings are the turn in favor 
of buyers, but ovher descriptious are quite 
steady. Print cloths have ruted weak 
and close with ‘ spots ” and near deliverk 8 
of 64x64s offered at 313 16c. per yard and 
tur Octover to December delivery at 3%c. 
Saies at Boston have been made even be- 
iow these rates. For 56x60s 3}c. per yard 
is quoted. Prints have been in good de- 
mand both agents and jubbers reporung 
increased trading, and prices are fi:m 
throughout. Printed cottondress goods 
have been chiefly notable tor the freedom 
with which they have been **joobed,” there 
being also a fair demand at first hands. 
Agents report stocks in good shape all 
round ana prices firm. A ‘‘urive” in Ging- 
hams was a feature of the week; the 
zoods were of Siater Mills manufacture 
for which Messrs. Lewis Brothers were 
agents. Avout 400 cases were offered at 
dic. per yard and at this price met with 
a ready distrivution, Apart from this 
xipgnams have shown no chanze, fine 
and standard makes moving steadily and 
being well convroiled bring full prices. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool dress goods are moving freely 
on account ot back orders and a regular 
new demand is reported also, In jooving 
circles this department has shown special 
activity with a marked preterence for 
solidsnades. In men’s wear woolens con- 
siderable irregularity in demard has been 
noticeable, and while light weight worsted 
suitings aud trouserings have bcen rela- 
tively more active than other descriptions 
they have not moved so freely on account 
of new orders as previously. Heavy 
woolens and spring cassimeres and chev- 
lols have been decidedly quiet, and mis- 
cellaneous descriptions such as Kentucky 
jeans and doeskins have shown lignt and 
uisappomncing results. There is in spite of 
this a very steady tone noticeable and 
prices are well maintained. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 

cne past week and since January Ist, 1889, 


compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
entered at tne port... $2,982,064 $3,175,582 
Chrown on market..... 2,971,423 3,065,599 

Since Jan. ist. 

{ntered at the port... 87,385.58 84,776,742 
Chrown on market... 87,505.564 83,106,643 


In foreign goods jobbers and retailers 
have done fairly well, but importers have 
experienced another disappuinting week. 
Tne demand hag not come up to their 
expectations, and from such good re- 
puris from other aiv.sions of the dry 
gouds trade they are puzzled to account 
forthis. They still look upon it as de- 
ferred business only, and taking this posi- 
tio. hold steadily out for full prices im all 
directions. 





READING NOTICES. 





THE attention of investors is called to the adver- 
tisement of the Piedmont Coal and Land (o., of 
Tennessee, appearing in our financial columns, of 
which Mr. W.5. Chamberlin, of this city, is trustee. 


- 





BURLINGTON ROUTE. 

THROUGH SLEEPER DAILY TO TEXAS POINTS. 

THE C. B. & Q. R. R. isnowrunnivg in connection 
with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. from Haani- 
bal. a slooping car from Chicayo to Sedalia, Ft. Scotr, 
Parsons, Denison, it. Worth, Waco, Austin, Houston, 
Ga)vesvon, ana other points in Missouri, Kansas, In- 
diaz: Territory ana Texas. Train leaves Uhicagu at 
5:45 P.M. dails, Peoria at 5:20 P.M. daily except Sun- 
day, and reaches Texas points many hours ener 
than any otber route. Through tickets an» further 
information can be obtained of Ticket Agents and P. 
+ oo, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., C.B. &Q. R. RK. 
Chicago. 


iit. 
- 


GLOVE FITTING CORSETS. 

THERE is no house that is better known asthe man- 
ufacturers of corsets than the old established firm of 
Messrs. Thompson, Langdon & Company, of this city, 
or Messrs. Langdon, Batchelier & Company, ius the 
tirm has been called sin e the first of January. The 
Corsets manufactured by this house are known in 
every section of the country and are tc-day more pop- 
ular than they have ever been. The principal rea- 
sou for this 1s, no doubt, that the firm guarantee ab- 
solute comfort and a perfect ft. Mr. Batcneller, a 
memoer of he firm, has ior many years been con- 
nected with the old house of Messrs Thompson, 
Langdou & Company, ana bis mauy friends ure glad 
to have his name now published ac a member of the 
house of Messrs. Langdon, Batcheller & Company. 

sated = ea 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THERE is no photograoberin New York City, or for 
that matter in the country, who is oetierknown han 
Napoleon Sarony. Tbe word“ sarony” on a photo- 
graph :ndicstes .hat the ikeness is about as periect 
as the art of photouraphy can make it. A _— 
as well as agreeavle way to spend a baif hour 1s to 
visit Saro y's studio, at 57 Union >quar .and look 
over the many i: teresting picture: tiat fill the stu- 
dio. Photographs of most of the distin,uished men 
who are now living, ard many who have n promi- 
nent in the history of the country during the lasc 
twenty-fiv years, way here be seen. >trangers in 
passing through New York City during the summer 
and fa'l should not fail to visit this well-known pho- 
tographic establishment. 





tis 





IMPROVEMENTS IN PASSENGER 
CARS. 


THE Wagner Palace Car Company is revolution- 
izing the equipment of its cars and making them 
superior to anything of the kind inthe world. One 
ot the greatest imyrovements is the li hting of the 
cars with gas. The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company is also equipping its passen- 
ger coaches with gas. About one huudred of them 
1unuing out of New York City have been so equipped. 
jhe gas is compressed in a cylinder uuder each car, 
and oue filling of a cyiinder will last the round trip 
between New York ana Chicago. The gas is maae 
from petroleum, and furnishes a 0 candle power 
lignt as aginst a l6-candie power light under the old 
Method. Coaches lighvea with gas areas light as a 
parlor, and passengers can read as well in the night 
as in the daytime.—From the Rome. N. Y ., Sentinel. 








HATHORN SPRING. 


This unequalled mineral fountain, acci- 
dentally discovered in 1868, and now enjoy- 
ing a national reputation, bas by its own 
intripsic merits swi.tly attained the fore- 
most rank among mineral waters. 

It frees the system from impurities and at 
the same time tonesit up like magic. Its 
judicious use has in thousands of cases dis- 
pelled dyspepsia, stimulated the torpid 
liver, invigorated the digestive organs, 
raised the spirits of the despondent and re- 
stored the flush of health to those who were 
suffering under various torms of disease. 
[tis nature’s sovereign source of rosy cheeks, 
translucent complexions, and high health. 
Hathoin water is extolled by physicians, 
professional people and ladies and gentle- 
men as a corrector of disordered digestion, 
with its attendant train of troubles. 

It is one among the very few mineral 
springs whose waters are bottled precisely 
as they flow from the fountain, without any 
alteration or aimixture whatever. It is 
com pounded, charved and sent forth on its 
bealing mission from the unaided and un- 
equalled laboratory of nature, as apy one 
can ascertain by p-rsonal examination. 

Its wedicinal qualities, and its delightful 
character as a morniog beverage are per- 
tectly preserved when bottled. so that it 1s 
equally efficacious whether taken at the 
spring, or drank from bottles at a distance. 








IT 1S THE BEST 


ECONOMY 


TO BUY 
CUTTER’S 


Pure Dye Black Silks, 


They are 20 per cent. wider than common, 
have no waste colored selvedge,cut to better 
advantage. They are pure—not weighted 
with dye stuffs, soft, do not crack or crease, 
wear better and longer than others, and are 
consequently cheaper. 

More convenient. They are put up in 
dress patterns, 16 to 20 yards. Our name is 
on each, to orevent counterfeits, thus: 


JOHN O.CUTTER & Co. 
PURE SILK_ 


Price & . <U pei yard, in tive styles 
If your dealer does vot keep them write to 
us, we will tell you where to get them. 


44 East 4th Street scusre, New York, 








“Strong Slat” ry and Cabinets, Cpases, Si eu 


Bagraren! FURREL SPE HOOD Machine 


East cor. Fulton and Dutch Streets, N.Y. 





BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With ABD 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co.., 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 















Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE ON 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL, 
OF AND GET 


THE GENUINE 














THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 


I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 
1.—CASH, 
2.—-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—A LIFE ANNUITY; 
or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1—CASH, 
2.—-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 


fully set forth in the appli- 





cation, and are guaranteed 


to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
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Snsurance. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT, AND SO 
FORTH. 


[COMMUNICATED.] 

Monpay, July 15th, was the expiration 
of the twenty days given by law to Ed- 
ward Henry Kent, President, and his 
father-in-law, Charles B. Bostwick, 1st 
Vice-President of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Association of America to answer the 
summons and complaint served upont hem 
by the Hon. Charles F. Tabor, Attorney- 
General of the State of New York, to re- 
move these two officials from office. 
This suit is the result of the report of the 
Examiners for the State Insurance De- 
partment, filed March 15th, 1889, and the 
revelations of crookedness made by a 
Committee of Policy-holders, who were 
subsequently appointed by a meeting of a 
few members held at 150 Nassau Street to 
examine the affairs of this Association. 
The following, taken from a report pre- 
pared by a member of this committee to 
be submitted to the policy-holders, is 
presented, being interesting reading to 
policy-holders in Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion in particular. 

To the Policy-holders of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Association of America: 

GENTLEMEN :—As one of a committee ap- 
pointed at a meeting of policy-holders held 
at 150 Nassau Street, March 18th, 1889, [ de- 
sire to submit for your earnest considera- 
tion some few facts which have come to my 
knowledge from a personal examination of 
books, documents and methods kept and 
employed by the officersof our Association. 

So far as my personal examination has 
gone, I find a system of deception and false- 
hood practiced upon the policy-holders by 
the President, Secretary and some of the 
officers of this Association 

The question I have asked over and over 
again has been, What is the necessity for 
double dealing or underhanded practice on 
the part of these officers? They are but 
the employés of this Association. As policy- 
holders we coutribute our money to pay 
them to bonestly conduct the affairs of our 
Association and guard our interests. 

In order that my fellow-policy-holders may 
understatd Low there interests have not 
been guarded, and how these, our servants, 
have repeatedly published mis-statements 
and falsehoods, I submit the following: 

CASE No. 1. 

December 3ist, 1886, the account of Ed- 
ward Henry Kent was balanced up, and he 
was paid $3800, the balance due him on salary 
account. 

February, 1887, Kent went to Europe 
with his family. His commissions on the 
renewals of persons he had insured, and 
his percentage or commissions upon the 
business brought in by agents which he as 
President appointed (this is a good deal like 
a buyer for a mercantile house, employed 
upon a salary, taking a cominission upon 
purchases made for his employers), and his 
salary were credited upto him at the close 
of each month. Space will not permit an 
itemized account of what Kent drew while 
he was in Europe and during that year. 
Suffice it to say that he misappropriated to 
his personal use about $11,000 over and 
above his salary and commissions. In other 
words, he drew for bis personal account in 
1887 the sum of more than 319,000. He 
had, at the close of 1887,10 make a sworn 
statement to the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. In order to make bis deficiency good, 
he drew two personal checks for a total of 
$11,000, and caused same to be deposited to 
the credit of our Association’s account in 
the National Citizens’ Bank. This was de- 
posited December 31st, 1887, the date his 
year closed. If the account was good for 
that day, he could swear tu his Annual 
Statement to the State Insurance Depart- 
ment all right. He drew these checks on 
the Broadway Bank, where he knew, or 
should have known, there were no. funds to 
meet them. The checks were deposited in 
the National Citizens’ Bank and returned 
as worthless. Having squared the account 
to suit his ability to swear to it for that one 
day, he starts the new year, 1888, by draw- 
ing a check, as President, to himself per- 
sonally out of our Mortuary Fund in the 
National Citizens’ Bank, and sends it to 
the Broadway Bank to make the bogus 
checks good. and then after that swears his 
account for 1887 through as correct. This 
item of overdraft and misappropriation 
nowhere appears in his sworn report as de- 
ficiency or overdraft. January 11th, 1883, 
or but eleven days after this bogus check 
business of $11,000, and with a full kuowl- 








edge of the loose management by which 
this large sum had been unlawfully taken 
out of our Mortuary Fund in flagrant vio- 
lation of our By-Laws, Kent sends out his 
Annual Report to Policy-holders. In it, in 
speaking of a former visit made by the Ex- 
aminers of Insurance, Kent presents their 
report, omitting the date, so that it appears 
as tho it were a recent affair, when the fact 
is, it was in 1884, or nearly four years ago. 

The Examiner of Insurance, in his recent 
report, filed March 15th, 1889, with the In- 
surance Department of the State, in speak- 
ing of this action of Kent, says: 

“That report, the commendations in which 
were justified by the conditions of its affairs at 
the time (1884), has been printed and largely 
circulated by the Association. 

**In our present examination, however, we find 
that the provisions of the By-Laws, above referred 
to, have since that time been continually violated 
by using fur expenses the moneys contributed by 
meibers for the payment of death claims.” 

The Examiner then shows that the large 
sum of *‘ $34,674.36” had thus been misap- 
plied in violation of the By-Laws and in 
fraud of the rights of policy-holders. 


CASE No. 2. 
About October 1st, 1887, a card was sent 
out to the members, containing this: 


**Incomparable record of success. 

“Amounts paid to the beneficiaries of our 
members, $-20,124.47.” 

The Sworn Statement made by Edward 
Henry Kent, President, to the State Insur- 
ance Department, shows that there bad 
been paid up to thac time only as follows: 


a $18,112 56 
i agers 60,011 91 
“ sad a ea me oe 105,750 OU 
ae 1887 (including up to Octo- 
r 24th) 





Total payments, according to the 
oath of Mr. Kent............... $304,874 47” 


showing a difference of $15,250 between the 
Sworn Statement and the printed card thus 
sent out to the members announcing 
“amounts PAID to the beneficiaries of our 
members.”’ 

January 11th, 1888, in the Annual Report 
of that date, Mr. Kent, as President, again 
addresses the policy-holders, and says: 


“We have paid from our Mortuary Fund 
$592,624.47 to widows and orphans.” 


He then, with the unction of a sawdust 
swindler or bunco-steerer, pathetically says: 


* We should like to dwell somewhat more at 
length on this showing, in the hope of leading 
our policy-holders generaily tu take a more 
lively interest than hitherto in the promoting 
this, theur own Association’s interest, that they 
might induce their trends to insure in a com- 
pauy whose finances are sound and whose con- 
ditions are liberal.” 


This, let it be remembered, 1s sent out 
about two weeks after Kent had drawn bis 
worthiess checks to the amount of $11,000 
upon bis persoual account in the Broadway 
Bank, ana deposited them to the credit of 
our Association to make good a deficiency 
in tunis sacred fund (thus set apart ** to the 
widows and orphans,’’) made by the misap- 
propriations of this large amount ot his per- 
sonal account. 

His closing words, ‘‘ whose finances are 
sound aud whose conditions ure liberal,”’ 
are Une specimens, in light of past history. 

But his statement of ** $392,624.47 as haviug 
been paid to widuws and orpbuns,’’1s at 
variance with the oaths of Messrs Kent and 
Landmesser as per their sworn aunual re- 
ports to the Lnsurance Department. 

‘here the amounts paid are sworn Lo as 
follows: 


* December 3ist, 1884,...... $18,112 56 
ve Ee caese , WILLE YI 
™ 1886........... 105,750 UO 
aie a 166,000 UO 





Deteh . cvccceccdcccceccccesccs cee 
Showing a difference ot....... $42,750 Ww” 
CASE No, 3. 

July 14th, 1888, Edward Henry Kent, 
President, sent » letter addressed **'l'o our 
Members,” makiog a mortuary premium 
call, in which he says: 


“Would most earnestly request a prompt remit- 
tance on your part, so as to enabie them with 
equal promptness to pay the widows and or- 
phans of our ageceased members.” 


At this very time he had misappropriated 
nearly or quite the sum of $34,000 from the 
Mortuary Fund (“from the widows and 
orphaus of our deceased members’’) to bis 
own personal account, and to meet the ex- 
cessive expenses incurred, in purt at least, 
by his mismapagement. 

{nu this same letter it is announced that 
** death claims had been received amounting 
to $492,124.47,’ inciuding the following 
amounts, to wit: 


mh $10,000 
Robert E. McNamee.................... 1,00 
ee By SIs rc enebeccndcccnssccsse 10,000 ” 


These are the amounts also set out in 
Kent and l.andmesser’s Sworn Statement 
opposite each name as ** gross amounts col- 
lected.”’ 

September 15th following, another simi- 
lar letter, containing another mortuary call, 
was sent the policy-holders by Mr. Kent. 
In 1t he says: 


“Claims heretofore reported and 
Ns kitccdunonde conde’ ve cece ees $492,124.47." 


Yet the Sworn Statement made by Messrs. 
Kent and Landmesser, to the insurance 
Department for the year ending December 
8lst, 1888, reports amounts paid‘ beneticia- 
ries, as follows: 

* William E. Bayley, $3,000, instead of ay 74 


Robert E. McNamee, 000 
Robert B, Craig, 9,000, “ * 10,000” 


There is also another amount of $10,000 
on Scoby W. Morrison, included in the 
above amount of $492.124.47, as paid, where 
but 39,000 was paid according to their sworn 
statement—showing a difference of 39,550 
that had not been paid in full, in this par- 
ticular amount of $492,124 47, as certified by 
Kent and Landmesser, *‘ claims heretofore 
reported and paid.”’ 

Let us look a little further into the ‘‘lib- 
eral conditions’ and literature of Messrs. 
Kent and Landmesser. 

ln their sworn statements these men are 
each year required to swear as follows: 


* All the foregoing described assets were the 
absolute property of the said Association free 
and clear from any liens or claims thereon, ex- 
cept as hereinbefore stated; and the foregoing 
statement, with the schedules and explana- 
tions hereunto annexed, is a full and correct 
exhibit of all the liabilities, and of the income 
and disbursements, and of the general condi- 
tions and affairs of the said Association on the 
said 3lst day of December last, and for the year 
ending on that day; and that all the items, fac ’s 
and answers therein written are fairly and COR- 
RECTLY STATED and given withmid EVASION or 
RESERVATION.” 


Referring to the Annual Sworn Statement 
for the year ending December 31st, 1887 (the 
date of Kent’s $11,000 worthless checks to 
enable these officials to swear the deficiency 
through the State Insurance Department), 
we find not one word of overdraft or 
misappropriation by Edward Henry Keut of 
nearly $11,000; but we have instead this 
item, under the head of ‘** Invested Assets:”’ 


* Agents’ Ledger Balances............. $15,412 34” 


One naturaily inquires: Was it an agent’s 
balance, or a President’s defalcation? 

In the Annual Report, prretee to pol- 
icy holders at the Annual Meeting, March 
15th, 1889, by Messrs. Kent and Landmesser, 
we find, under head of *‘ Income, December 
31st, 1888,’’ as follows: 


* Cash on hand December 3lst, 1887, viz.: 
“In agents’ hands (collections)........ $15,412 34” 


Thus making it to appear, to the easily 
hoodwinked policy-holders, that this large 
sum of money had been collected by agents 
and not yet paid over by them. 

Another interesting point concerning this 
item may be found in the sworn statement 
of Messrs. Kent and Landmesser, made in 
their Annual Report to the State Insurance 
Departmeut for the same year, ending De- 
cember 31st, 1888, where appears, under the 
head of *‘ {ncome during the year 1888’ the 
following: 


* Advances to agents repaid.......... nothing.) 


In other words, no mention is made of 
this item at all as having been repaid by 
agents. Why? 

Kent’s misappropriation of $11,000 had 
been increased to about $13,500, anda further 
misappropriation of Mortuary funds, sa- 
cred to the widows and orphans, of about 
$20,500 had also been made, and these large 
sums were all still out of our Mortuary 
funds. 

Lest it shal! be contended that this money 
had been paid back, and to prevent any fur- 
ther perversion ot facts, and that al) may 
understand just what was done,I call up 
another circumstance, which does not ap- 
pear In any more favorable light undertheir 
solemn oaths. 

‘'wo things should be especially noted: 

First, December 31st, 1888, Messrs. Kent 
and Landmesser would be obliged to again 
swear their leaky craft through the narrow 
straits of the State [Insurance Department. 

Second, [t must be remembered that in 
November, 1888, the Examiners ot the In- 
surance Department were in this office nak- 
ing au official investigation. These defalca- 
tions or deticieucies had to be covered up 
and provided for, or the Association would 
have to be wound up. It was an anxious 
period for Kent and his father-in law, 
C. B. Bostwick. 

How could this deficiency be covered up, 
policy-holders further deceived and kept in 
ignorance of this diversion of these sacred 
funds from the payment of death claims? 
How secure a favorable report from the Ex- 
aminers? How be able to swear the Annual 
Statement safely through ? 

‘hese questions naturally arose. The 
answer to all may be found in what was 
done. 

Application was made by Mr. Kent to 
one of the officers of the National Citizens’ 
Bank, where our Mortuary funds were 
deposited, for a personal loan of about 
$34,000 and was refused. 

December 10th, 1888, 426,018.58 was 
drawn trom this bank and deposited in the 
Columbia Bank, the account being trans- 
ferred to enable Kent and his father-in-law, 
Bostwick (who had been party to a part ot 
the overdratts made by Kent in 1887), to 
raise a loan of $34,000 to make good a aefi- 
ciency amount ia our Mortuary funds. 

December 12th, 1888, 334,000 was deposited 
by Mr. Kent in the Columbia Bank tothe 
credit of the Mortuary Fuads of the 
Muiual Benefit Life Association, the 
sume being raised upon personal notes 
of Kent and Bostwica. Mr. Kent reported 
to the Executive Committee that the 
deficiency in the Mortuary fund had 
been made good, and the Insurance Exam 
iner was so informed, and 1 was so under- 
stood until an attempt was made to pay 
certain death claims, when Mr. Kent resisted 
said payments out of this fund. 

By reference to the books of the Associa- 
tion, and the sworn statements of Kent and 
Landme:ser to the Insurance Department, 
there was, December 3lst, 1888, in the Co- 
~~ Bank Mortuary and Reserve funds 
only. 

Copying from the last Sworn Statement 
to the State Insurance Department of Kent 
and Landmesser from under heading of 
** Net or invested Assets,”’ we find: 


** Cash deposits in Bank on Emergen- 
cy or iteserve Fund account, .. . 


Columbia Bank...... @ cocasoeeuseceene & 
All other deposits, Columbia Bank 15,865 05 
TE. ccuduumsdhisonsishecnaunent $38,763 50” 


There was added to this Fund, deposits 


| by Edward Henry Kent by a check 


—: 
16th, 1889, of but $642.25, making a total 
to January 16th, 1889, of but $39,405.75"? 
Yet. January 14th, 1889,a check for the 
large amount of $34,187 was illegally drawn 


pot by the honest and heroic Fin 

retary, F. H. Calkins, who had for mea 
stood for honest administration of our af 
fairs. but by Charles B. Bostwick, as “an. 
ing Financial Secretary”; and al] ’ both the 
check, the signature of Bostwick and the 
illegal conversion of this Reserve and Mo 
tuary Fund was in direct and positive viola. 
tion of the By-Laws of this Associatio; 
Bostwick was never appointed by the . 
of Directors Financial Secretary, and if h 
had been appointed, under the By-Laws he 
could not so act while Mr. Calkins was pres. 
ent, and Mr. Calkins was not only 

but had refused to be party to this shad? 
transaction. What makes it svill worse . 
first, the fact that this matter had bee; 
aiscussed in Kent’s presence by Meunn 
Oakley, Fisk and Lowe, and Mr. Calkins had 
been advised by them not to sign a check 
for the above purpose. 

Second, Tne money in Columbia Bank 
was all 1eserve or mortuary funds. The 
former was, by the By-Laws, required to be 
arenes in™ ~ Farmers’ Loan and Trust 

Yompany,” the latter to * . 
death claims only.” a 

Third, The 334,187 went to pay the prin- 
cipal and interest of two personal notes 
used to cover up in the Annual Sworn State. 
ment—unot make good—a deficiency ot $34... 
000, as before described. ‘That 1t was 
istound io the fact that the Culumbia Bank 
Kept that amount ulways on deposit unyj 
these notes were paid, and after keepj 
this large sum under theircontrol for thirty 
days, charge $187 interest. Is not this rather 
steep interest for the privilege of allo 
that amount tO remain on deposit in thej 
bank for that period ? “ = 


Observe, ugain, that this bogus check bus- 
iness was January 14th, 1889, or two weeks 
after the date for making up their Annual 
Sworn Statement for the year 1888, This 
statement was wade up, but was not sworp 
To until the 25th day of February, 1889, s9 
that all these facts had become Kuown and 
had passed into history. 

History crowds itself a little now. 

‘he day alter the bogus check was drawn 
there was a balance of but $5,218.75 in the 
Columbia Bank. What had become of tne 
Reserve and Mortuary funds which these 
men swear to velng on deposit in this bank 
December 3ist, 1888? (No death claims 
were paid out of the 339,405.75 until ater 
January 15th, 1889.) Gone to pay Kenv’s 
personal notes? What notes? Notes dis 
counted partly on the security of our Asso 
clation’s account ip the Coiumbia Bank, to 
enable Kent to cover up tue $13,500 def- 
ciency of his personal grab on our Mortuary 
Fund, and une $20,500 deficiency used for 
expenses, in violation of the express terms 
ot the By-Laws to the contrary. 

‘the day after illegally misappropriating. 
this $34,187, instead of paying deata calm, 
an urgent call is sent out tor a mortuaty 
premium to be paid into the treasury. %o 
Imperative was the necessity for tunds that 
upon some of the policies, the fixed rates, as 
per the terms of the contract established 
in the policies, were illegally increased fitty 
per cent. ‘hese terms were not only i 
creased, but a circular letter, most adroitly 
worded, accompani.d this cail, in which no 
intimation is given that itis to he“a 
and a hail,’ as was afterward set up, when 
they were questioned for making illegal 
assessmecut. 

‘hat ail may know the precise wording 
of tunis iliegal assessment, 1 quote from one: 


* Notice is hereby given that, as specified in 
the accompanying letter, bearing date January 
15th, 1889, you are required to pay a mortuary 
premium ot $6.66 upon policy No. 2858, etc.” 

My fixed rate was oily $4.44. 


The “accompanying letter” was signed 
“Edward Henry Kent,” and first called at- 
tention to the fact of the call being in- 
creased; then that*t by the terms of the 
policy . it is discretionary with the 
Board of ‘Trustees, after a given date (this 
change could only be made after a policy 
had been in existence five years), to advance 
the rate.” Mr. Keut then puts 1n italics: 


“It is true that all losses have been met within 
the period provided by our By-Laws, but we deem 
itadvisab.e . . . that they should be paid at 
once, without the days of grace.” 


What paid’ The amount of the illegal 
check made good or death losses ? 
He then appeals further on, as follows: 


** We want oniy such sums as shal] enable us 
to promptly respond to the claims ot beneficia- 
ries and sustain our Reserve Fund, as called 
tor by the By-Laws, and believe we have only 
to state the tacts in this frank manner tosecare 
your hearty approval.” 


What hypocrisy! What of the #4,187 
which he had just taken out of the Reserve 
and Mortuary funds in the Columbia Bank 
but tbe day before the date of this letter? 
hen note the * cheek,” “gall” or effront- 
ery of this cool, calculating schemer when 
he says in conclusion: 

“ We congratulate our membership on the 
continued prosperity of the Association, 
pledge its management to so conduct its @ 
as to enable us promptly to fulfill all the oblig® 
tions assumea under our certificates. 


He does not say By-Laws. He at that 
very moment was a delaulter toour Reserve 
and Mortuary funds in the amount of i 
bogus check, which he and bis father-in 
Jaw, Bostwick, had illegally taken oe 
these sacred funds. February 25th _ 
and Laudmesser swore that $22,898 47 of t 
$38,763.50 was Reserve Fund; the balanes 
was mortuary moneys. Out of these fuer 
the $34,187 was illegally taken. Te 
was scarcely dry upon this bogus © “3 
when this further traud and decals eet 
practiced upon policy-nolders. All di 
swallow the bait. Some fought ae a 
demanded an explanativp. To some, 1 
all of these, Kent remained silent. fter the 

January 18th, 1889, or three days after 


him, in which it was objected that 
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lished in violation of the By-Laws and 
terms of the contracts in the policies. 

Mr. Kent was asked to answer the follow- 
ing questions, which to this day he has not 
0 iso if bh 

ndly inform me also if you have 
somes’ oe ority to apply or use funds 
from the Mortuary Fund for any other purpose 
than payment of losses by death? 
3 also asked the ‘: amount of mortu- 
- gaos ty on hand,” “his authority for 
increasing the rates in the call, and if Mor- 
taary funds had been used for expenses, 
etc. Numbers of policy-holders personally 
complained to Messrs. Kent and Landmes- 
ser, and yet, notwithstanding all, February 
%th, 1989, these two officials, with a full 
knowledge of all the facts, make oath, in 
the manner’ and form of the oath hereinbe- 
fore set out, to their Annual Statement tor 
the year ending December 31st, 1888. Read 
the last clause of their oaths as quoted. 
A certified copy of this report tor the year 
ending December 31st, 1888, is now before 
me. Not a line or syllable refers to over- 
draft of mortuary funds by Kent, or for ex- 
account; no deficiency of $34,000 is 
mentioned; and as already stated, the 
amount which,in his annual printed Report, 
under head of income, he calls, 


“ In agents’ hands (collections)........ $15,412 47” 


wherein “is his $11,000 deficiency for 1887, 
does not even appear, except »s included iv 
“ Balance sheet for the previous year.”’ 

January 30th, 1889, or thereabouts, he paid 
over to General Fisk for the Association 
$9,000, balance due on his $13,500 deficiency. 
Sums aggregating $4,500 had about this 
same time been credited to Mr. Kent’s over- 
drawa account, and the $9,000 paid the bal- 
ance of the $13,500. ‘This leaves still due 
the Mortuary Fund of about $25,000. 

But this is not the condition of affairs 
December 31st, 1888, but January 30th, 1889, 
after this 39,000 had been paid. Still we 
find this item of $25,000 in his Sworn State- 
ment, but no mention of a deficieocy. They 
swear: 


“Loaned by officers for organization 
extension purposes 


This same item is repeated verbatim 
under the head of ‘** Liabilities.’”? So that, 
instead of the overdraft by Mr. Kent appear- 
ing under their oaths, they make it appear 
that there is no overdralt, but that the 
Association is under an obligation or debt 
to its officers of $25,000. The $9,000 had not 
then been paid. ; , 

To foilow up this item a little further: 
After the Examiner of Insurance bad filed 
his report, and after our Commitee had 
been before the Superintendent of Insurance 
and the. Attorney-General at Albany with 
facts, to wit, on the 18th day of March, 1889, 
this amount of $25,000 ‘s again put back in 
the treasury by the individual efforts and 
notes of the new, or Kent Board of Man- 

agers, to be again paid out of the pockets of 
policy-holders, or, as the new management 
expresses it, paid out of the economic sav- 
ings in expense account. 

ust here, asa policy holder, I protest that 
that is unlawful and in fraud of the rights 

of every policy-holder. Every policy-holder 
by the terms of our By-Laws, is entitled to 
asbare and interest of all sums saved from 
expense account,and they cannot be diverted 
topay defalcations, or to make good defi- 
aencies caused by dishonest practices. 

Again, under head of ** Liabilities,’’ these 
men in their Sworn Statement would make 
it appear that there are no * Bonus or divi- 
dend obligations,’’ and report but $33,263 61 
liabilities, when every policy-holder is sup- 

sed to have an interest in the Reserve 

und, and thousands of certificates are 
issued each year to members, as follows: 


$25,000.” 


“This certifies that during the year 188-, in 
compliance with the requirements of the By- 
Laws of this Association, there bas been de- 
posited in the Farmers’ Loan and ‘trust Co. the 
sum of —-—— to the credit of the above num- 
bered certificate issued upon the life of —-——, 
payable with its interests and accumulations,as 
in said By-Laws specified and provided and 
hereon indorsed.” 


A letter is before me from the Superin- 
tendeut of Insurance to one ot our members 
where this: question is raised upon similar 
contingent liabilities, in which he says: 


“The fact that they are contingent does not, 
I think, alter the Case, as your ordinary certifi- 
catesare, in substantially the same sense, con- 
tingent; that is, contingent upon the amount 

y to meet them being realized from as- 
Sessments, dues, etc.” 


This decision was, asI am informed, upon a 
blank certificate of our Association as issued 
ia 1886, which accompanies it. 

Turn now, to the printed Annual Report 
Presented to policy-holders at the last Au- 
tual Meeting by Messrs. Kent and Land- 
Messer, both being present, and see if there 
8 any account of $34,000 deficiency, or $25,- 

loaned by officers for organization ex- 
tension purposes.” 

This tinted report, was made at about 
— ume as the Sworn Statement, and 
= fore it ought not to have strained their 

emory very much to have items corres- 
oad, especially when they have to present 

Same set of facts. ‘ney at. least may 


eeealy be expected to tell the same 
» ry tWice alike. Instead of $25,000 loaned 


Y officers, etc., under the head of * Income, 
h- ipts (1888),”” we have ** Interest,” ** Pre- 
“Ade Calls,” ** Membership Fees” and, last, 
238 — payments ana advances, $35,- 
es their Sworn Statement to the State 
head nce, Department: tor 1888, under the 
ene A Income during year 1888,” we 

¢ Same amount made up as follows: 


Deposits by members to meet fu- 





ture premiums 10,288 
Paci teacet at ,288 10 
leaned by officers for organiza- . 
extension purposes.......... 25,000 00 
BS $45,288 10” 


come” ranted report also shows, under “ In- 





Sworn Annual Statement, except as above 
cited; and as has already been shown under 
“Income,” ** Advances to agents repaid,” 
no sum whatever appears in their Sworn 
Statement us having been repaid by agents 
during 1888. The question naturally arises, 
What has become of this amount? What 
agents now have it? 

Mr. Kent filed no less’ than eight papers, 
purporting to be affidavits, in his efforts to 
prevent action being taken against him by 
the Attorney-General. In one of these, of 
about 34 pages in length, dated April 25th, 
1889, Mr. Kent says, in explanation of this 
omission, as follows: 


“ Said $15,412.34 is mentioned in the report to 
the Insurance Department for the year 1888, 
being a part of the item of 137,598.50, as it ap- 
pears in said report. ‘The statement shows that 
agents’ ledger balances for the current year 
have been reduced. from $15,412.34 to $3,707.” 


The item referred to by Mr. Kent, in his 
Sworn Report to this Department, is as fol- 
eta | owen heading of ‘* Balance-sheet”’ 
we find: 


*“* Amount of net or invested Assets . 
mber 3ist of previous year. $137,398 50.” 


This appears upon the first page of his 
Sworn Statement, and on the same page, 
and directly under it, under the heading of 
“‘Income during year 1888,’’ he swears there 
was nothing repaid by agents during 1888. 
His statement says: 


“ Advances to agents repaid......... ” (nothing) 


Then on the next page he again swears 
under the. head of ** Net orIuvested Assets:’ 


* Agents’ Ledger Balances............... $3,707” 


How could this sum of $15,412.34 be reduced 
= if no agent repaid anythiog during 
1 ? 


On the other hand, if it had been reduced, 


why have presented it, in their printed An- 
nual Report to Policy-holders, as still ‘‘ In 
agents’ bands (collections), $15,412.34’’? 

But at least $11,000 of it had not been re- 
paid, as Kent had that much, for which he 
was debtor, as an overdraft, and his mort- 
gage stood as security for this amount, in- 
cluded in the $13,500 personal overdraft. 

Notwithstandirg the deficiency of $34,000 
at the close of 1888, we have the deceitful 
Kent and Landmesser again presenting 
their Annual Report to the Policy-holders, 
in which they say: 

“In presenting to you and calling attention 
to the reports of the various departments, sub- 
mitted herewith, it leaves very littie tor your 
presiding officer to state. 

“ These reports, with an annual statement, give 
to you the condition of the Association at the close 
of the year 1888.”" 


Noe the brazen words 
Kent says: 


in conclusion. 


**I congratulate you all upon the prosperity 


of our Association.”’ 


Comments are needless. 

Not content with his annual salary and 
commissions of about $12,000, we find again 
another fraud perpetrated upon the rights 
and interests of policy-holders. During 
January, 1888, the amount of Kent’s per- 
sonal overdratt upon Mortuary funds 
reaches about $13,500. Besides this, by ex 
travagant management, or rather reckless 
mismanagement, in 1888, we find $20,500 
more drawn from Reserve and Mortuary 
funds in violation of the express letter of 
our By-Laws; this last goes to Expense ac- 
count. 

Now add to this the fact that a policy of 
$10,000 each is issued upon the life of Ea- 
ward Henry Kent, his wife, his mother and 
his sister-in-law, and the bi-monthly mor- 
tuary premium calls were charged to e2- 
pense account, And, when honest policy- 
hoidezs were obliged to pay each call as it 
wus made upon them or have their policies 
canceled, this well-paid, fat-feed-account- 
overdrawn-reckless-swearing officer pays 
his own and his iriends’ assessment out of 
our Expense funds, while the Expense fund 
is indepvted $20,500 to the sacred Mortuary 
Fund—a fund,uuder the By- Laws, paid in by 
policy-holders, to pay death losses to the 
of our deceased associates. 

Here, ayair., the policy-holders are de- 
frauued. ‘The By-Laws (sec. 7, Art. VII) ex- 
plicity provides that all expenses ‘‘ must be 
paid from the amounts received as expense 
premiums, and when these sums are in ex- 
cess of the amounts required, the surplus 
shall coustitute a fund, denominated the 
net earnings of the Association.”’ 

Each member is, by the same section, en- 
titled to a pro rata share thereof. 

Are the assessments upon the $10,000 poli- 
cies of the Kent family ‘necessary ex- 
penses,”’ and so essential that when the Ex- 
ae account is exhausted the Mortuary 

‘und may be depredated upon in order to 
pay them as expenses? With 312,000 salary 
and commissions per year and $13,500 over- 
draft, ought not.Mr. Kent to be able to pay 
his own and his tamily’s mortuary pre- 
miums, the same as other policy-holders ? 

The Exuminer’s Report above referred to 
brought some of these outrages to the atten- 
tion of the State Insurance Department. 
The Superintendent.in turn brought the 
matter to the Attorney-General. But, be- 
fore this, another fraud was perpetrated at 
the Annual Meeting, and not only our 
By-Laws, but every sense of right, justice 
and fair dealing was outraged by Mr. Kent 
and his satellites. The By-Laws expressly 
provide (Article. X, Sec. 2): “Cushing’s 
Manual shall govern all debates and rul- 
ings.’ 

At the Annual Meeting a system of gag- 
law prevailed. To illustrate: A gentleman 
arose and addressing Mr. Kent, said: *‘ Mr. 
President, I arise to ask information of the 
Chair upon an important subject concerning 
the weltare of this Association,” and was 
about to state the question when Mr. Kent 
declared the gentieman *‘out of order as 
there was nu motion before the heuse,’’ and 
Mr. Kent would not permit either the ques- 
tion sought to be asked nor a privileged 
question to be asked or stated, but ruled all 
as ‘“‘out of order.” 

Communications were sent the writer 
from persons who were approached, as they 








informed me, and asked, just previous to 
this Annual Meeting, ‘“‘to take out a policy 
of 3500 or $1,000 free of charge, charges to 
be paid by Mr. Kent, tbe = condition be- 
ing that the person soinsured should appear 
at the Annual Meeting and vote as re- 
quired.’”’ Whether this information is true 
or not, I do not pretend to say, but two 
things I do say: 

First, I received such information. 

Second, About 100 policies of from $500 to 
$1,000 each were issued just prior to the 
Annual Meeting held March 13th last, some 
of these to servant-girls. 

Again, a person present, informed Gener- 
al Fisk that he was not a policy-holder, but 
had been brought to the meeting in Kent’s 
interest, as had several others, to howl, 
down Kent’s opponents. 

Mr. Kent had failed to answer letters of 
inquiry about “ the condition of the Mortu- 
ary funds, if such funes had been misap- 
propriated and in reference to the illegal 
call of January 15th, 1889, wherein fixed 
rates were increased fifty per cent.”’ He te- 
fused to allow aquestion to be asked at the 
Annual Meeting and his mob howled the 
inquirer down. 

he newspapers the next day contained 
an outline of charges against Kent. This 
resulted in the Examiner’s returning to the 
office, and they completed and filed their 
report March 15th, 1889, at Albany with the 
Superintendent of Insurance. A hearing 
was had before the Attorney-General, at 
which facts and figures were presented, 
and subsequently affadavits were filed, ex- 

sing the crookedness of Messrs. Kent, 

andmesser and Bostwick. Horatio C. 
King coperes before the Attorney-Gene- 
raion behalf of Kent. 

Notwithstanding all, the Examiner’s Re- 
port, and corroboration from books and 
records of this Association, we find that on 
the 9th of April, 1889, the *‘ Mutual Benefit 
Messenger” was sent policy-holders, contain- 
ing an address from the new, or Kent, Board 
of Directors, in which a further fraud is 
brazenly perpetrated upon innocent policy- 
holders. In an article over the names of 
fifteen of these directors they say: 


“ There has been no defalcation; not a dollar 
of the Association’s funds has been illegally 
taken from us;‘every penny has been duly ac- 
counted for.” 


What of a check for $34,187 drawn out of 
‘Reserve and Mortuary Funds’ January 
14th, 1889? What of the $25,000 deficiency 
raised upon the personal notes of this new, 
or Kent, Board of Directors since the mat- 
ter was reported to the State Insurance Su- 
periptendent? Why did these directors 
send representatives to the Superintendent 
of Insurance at Albany the day alter the 
Report was made public, and ask him to 
delay sending his Keport to the Attorney- 
General, until they bad an opportunity to 
make up and replace in the Mortuary 
funds the sum of $25,000? Why did they 
hustle about and consult together and raise 
this large amount and replace it on the 18th 
day of March, two days after their represen- 
tatives had been to Albany, as above stated, 
and then immediately notify the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance about it? Was this 
$25,000 the new Board thus raised to pay a 
‘deficiency’ or to pay “‘loan by officers 
for organization extension purposes”’? 

Vhe Board further present that ** Mr. 
Kent has always kept an open account with 
the Association.”’ 

Since January, 1887, this had been a one- 
sided account; tne poultice drew Keatward. 

In 1884 there was 36,986.76, named in tne 
report of ** Liabilities,’’ as due * to officers 
for advances on account of organization,” 
and as the Examiner in nis official Report, 
says, “represented moneys which had been 
aavancea vy President Kent and Secretary 
Gardner.”’ He says further: 


“These officers did not wish to have this item 
regarded as a liability against the Association, 
as the Association would then have the appear- 
ance ot being inselvent. ‘hey tnerefore exe- 
gone a written release, whicn concluded as fol- 

Ows: 

“* he intent of this waiver being that all 
other indebtedness of this Association shall 
have a preterence in the General Fund and that 
no Claim ot ours, as above set forth, shall be 
paid until all others are paid or satisfied, and 
not then unless paid eut of the General Fund, 
created by paymentsto the Association for ex- 
pense purposes.’”’ 


The Examiner then states, in unmistaka- 
ble language: . 


“ Notwithstanding these positive statements 
the officers caused these loans to be repaid to 
them between the date of the releaseand March 
Bist, 1886, and when there was not only no money 
in the Expense Fund, but that fund was actual- 
ly overdrawn, and the amount to repay these 
loans was taken from the Mortuary Fund.” 


The Board of Managers must have known 
or it was their duty to know, what the Ex- 
aminer’s Report contained. ‘They scurried 
about, and within three days after it had 
been nlea at Albany, raised among them- 
selves 325,000, to make good adeficiency in 
Mortuary funds. 

The names of fifteen members of the 


present Board appear as signing this Report. | 


(Messrs. Bullock, Calkius, Beardsley and 
Ostrander are mentioned as absent, and do 
not sign it.) The fifteen say: 


“Even the State Insurance Examiners, while 
speaking of what they call irregularities, say of 
us: * And with the exception of such matters as 
are noted above, the record of the Association 
has been good.’ ” 


What are some of the “ matters noted 
above’’ by the Examiners? Merely a few 
trifles, as follows: 

First, The two frauds already mentioned 
herein, to-wit : ** Coutinued violation of By- 
Laws,’ and “‘breaking of the terms of their 
written release, and taking money out of 
the Mortuary funds to pay their little claim 
of $6,986.76.’ 

The Examiners then mention a few other 
trifling irregularities, to-wit: ‘The draw- 
ing of $13,500 over and above the sum of $12,- 
000 salary aud commissions by Mr. Kent for 
the year 1887.” “The giving of a mort- 
gage which he could not recognize as a legal 





investment ’’; “the carrying of the officers 
and their triends as dead-heads to the tune 
of about $3,500 per year, out of Expense 
funds to pay the mortuary premium 
amounts on their dead-head policies’’; ** the 
having of $162,000 death claims unpaid to 
that date’’; ‘ the spending of $127,358.59 for 
expenses for 1888, while but $98,647.40 was 
raised upon expense premium calls,’ the 
balance being taken out of mortuary funds 
(sacred to widows and orphans); the ‘* loan- 
ed hy officers for organization extension 
purposes, $25,000,” which means, translated 
into plain English, misappropriated from 
mortuary funds; “the minutes of a meet- 
ing of Koard of Finance, Dec. 7tb, 1888, 
when no such meeting was ever held’’; 
“the transterring of the Mortuary funds 
from the National Citizens’ Bank to the Co- 
lumbia Bank, in order that a loan might be 
secured toenabie Kent to cover up his defi- 
ciency over Dec. 31st, 1888, so that he could 
swear his statement through with some 
slight show of truth’ (the Examiner says 
of uhis loan: ** We have never regarded this 
loan and deposit as a bona fide transac- 
tion’’); “the incorrect stateme.t made in 
the Sworn Annuai Statement of Kent and 
ndmesser that there was only $111,000 un- 
aid losses, while, in fact, they amounted, 
ec, 31lst, 1888, to $156,000.”’ 

The Examiner further adds: ‘‘ Loans and 
claims on policies or certificates incurred 
during the year 1888, should be $264,000, in- 
stead of $219,200, as stated,”’ and concludes 
by adding: * Notwithstanding the increase 
in running expenses, the business has falie 
off considerably during the past year 
lapses 35,892,800 ’’ ‘The Examuner then face 
tiously, and with smarting sarcasm, add 
the words, this Board, quotes, **with the ex 
ception of such matters 4s are noted above 

The Directors admit that $1,957.92 was paid 
during 1888, out of Expense Fund to pa 
mortuary premium calis on dead-head pol 
cies. They then go on and put in Italics. 


“The amount so credited was actuaily pai 
into the Mortuary account wpon every call trom 
the Expense Fund.” 


Is this true? The Expense Fund ha 
robbed the Mortuary Fund of about $25,000 
and was overdrawn thatamount. This wa 
the amount ue new or Kent Board mad 
good March 18th, 1880, to try and preven 
the matters irom reaching the Attorney- 
General, and as soon as ney raised this 
amount on their personal notes they hurry 
to Albany with the fact. 

Tne whole articie 1s full of false state 
ments or half-stated facts, designed to de- 
ceive aud mislead. For instance, they say 


“The Mortuary, Security and Kxpense ac- 
counts were formerly kept in one bank account 
as mingled moneys, and as draits were made 
thereon each account was charged with the sum 
drawn. ‘the plan was, at the close of each 
mortuary call, to ascertain the proportion of 
each sum on deposit. ‘his wus not carried ou 
by the persons whose duty it was to do so, and 
it was nnally found that the Expense kund bad 
overdrawn its share of the account, and so be- 
come debtor to the other funds.” 


These accounts have been kept separate 
since January, 1888, and the bulk of tnis 
overdraft has taken place since that date 
except the $13,500 overdrait to the personal 
account of Mr. Kent, and the subterfage 
put forth by these men 1s On a par with an 
other item 1n the same paper, wherein Hor- 
atio C. King makes a written report, which 
they pint, and which is on u par, for trick- 
ery, with what has gone before. Mr. King, 
in speaking of the hearivg betere the 
Attorney-General, says: 


** An exhaustive hearing, occupying four and 
a haif bours, was had, in which certain of the 
policy-holders and some ot the old Board of Di- 
rectors were represented. . 

* atits close, the Attorney-General at once 
decided that there was no necessity to bring 
any action or proceeding against the Associa- 
tion, and in a letter to me under date of April 
5th, he states: ‘ 

“The Attorney-General will bring no action 
or proceeding against the Association to dis- 
solve it or enjoin it trom further business, 

“ Very truly yours, 
* HORATIO C. Kina.” 


Ihave acertified copy of that letter fur- 
nished by the Attorney-General, as sent to 
Mr. King, and which ne bas thus garbled 
That letter voiced the decision given in 
King’s presence, so that his Report is open 
to severe criticism. If Mr. King represents 
the Association, he represents us all, If so, 
he is faise to us. If he represents the tricky 
system of misrepresentation and lying that 
has been practiced upon the pulicy-holders, 
then he 1s loyal to that faction, and not 
loyal to those who make up the Expense 
Fund from which heis paid. Now read the 
whole of the Attorney-Genera!’s letter, and 
see what a gross fraud is thus perpetrated. 


* AX TORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, ( 
“ ALBANY, April 5th, lossy. 5 
“Gen. Horatio C. KING, 38 Park Kow, New 
York City: 

“ My Dear Sir:—I have your telegram, asking 
me to state specificaliy what decision | made as 
to the application in the matter of the Mutual 
KenetitgLife Association of America at the close 
ot the argument last night. 

* Such decision was as follows: 

“The Atiorney-General will bring no action 
or proceeding against the Association to dis- 
solve it or to enjoin it from further doing busi- 


ness. 

** Whether or not an action will be begun agains t 
the President or Directors of the Association or 
either of them to remove trem from ofice is not now 
decided, but such question ia held to ve yurther con 
sidered by me.”’* 

“Very truly yours, 
* Cuas. F. TaBor, Attorney-General.” 

* Notice the part omitted. 


When a lawyer can perpetrate such a 
fraud as that upon his clients, it is time he 
was debarred. I for one protest against his 
being a Director of this Association, or act- 
ing in any manner as Counsel tor our Asso- 
ciation, or paid for any such fraudulent 
practice upon members out of our funds. 

In reference to the miserable pretense of 
these fifteen Directors, that there was any- 
thing due Mr. Kent on the oid account of 


** Advances for Organization Purposes,’’ we 
have but to turn tothesworn Annual State- 
ments made by Kent and Landmesser for 
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1886 and 1887, and we find, under the head 
of *‘ Liabilities’’ in each Report, as follows: 


Due * to officers or others for advances 
on account of Expenses of Organiza- 
EA ds sa” sgMatinebh<stdelloca banbiel (Nothing) 


while the Sworn Statement for 1886 shows 
as having been paid, under bead of * Dis- 
bursements during year 1886”’: 


“ Money advanced by Officers for Or- 
ganization purposes returned....$11,460 20” 


Under the same heading for the year 1887, 
appears anotber interestivg item, which 
viewed in the light of the fact that altho 
Mr. Kent drew commissions, during that 
year, which were credited upto his account 
each month, an‘ were drawn outin connec- 
tion with his $7.000 salary, amounting al- 
together to about $12.000(independent of his 
$13.500 overdraft). yet when he ana Land- 
messer come to swear to their Annual State- 
ment for December 31st, 1887, we find they 
swear 


* Commissions and Fees retainec by 
or paid to Officers and Directors” (Nothing) 


Mr. Kent was an officer and a member of 
the Board of Directors and he certainly re- 
ceived fees on his agent’s business, and com 
missions cn the policies he himself secured, 
and if one of his emplorvés is to be believed, 
on office customers, that is. persons who 
came voluntarily to the office and not 
through apy avent. and were i sured. 

Mr. Kent went over bis account last De- 
bember, abont Christmas-time, and signed 
vouchers that it was correct. Why id not 
he discOver some openaccount, wi'b a large 
sum to his credit. The Directors must know 
tbat any such claim as tbat will pot atand 
investigation, as applying to either 1887 or 
1888 His account was overdrawn about 
$11.000 in 1887, his attention was called to it 
on his return from Europe, he kept on over- 
drawing uv to December 8ist, 1887. then 
drew bis 11.000 bogus checks to be able to 
swear bis statement threugh. and then 
instead of volunts:ily making it good. as 
these Direotors say. kept on overdrawiog 
until it reached about $13.500, when be was 
obliged to appear to secure it by givinga 
second mor' gage. 

Another item may be considered in refer- 
ence to the sworn statement of Messrs. 
Kent and Landmesser for December 31st, 
1888. They report, 

“ Total Contingent Mortuary Lia- 
bilities : oetesd $111,000," 

This includes the item of ‘“ Losses Re- 
ported,”’ ** Number of Claims 1, for #10,000”’; 
in another place they report this one as 
* Reuben B. Pleasants, $10.000."" and yet 
they entirely omit Jobn H. Reed,onve of their 
Finance Committee. who died in November 
last, policy, #10,000. The Examirer says 
this amount of $111.000 should be $156,000 
instead. and yet, in tae Annual Report, Mr. 
William L. Gardver makes the cheerful 
but defective arnouncement tbat 

“All claims due to December 3lst, 1888, were 
eitber paid or checksin office awaiting surren- 
der ot policies at the close of the business of 
that date.” 

If Gardner and Kent’s printed report is 
true. why not so state the facts in their 
sworn statement, and correct the Exami- 
ner’s Official Report ? 

If the Examiner is correct, as he unques- 
tionably is, why lie about it to policy- 
holders, or make a false sworn Report. 

By reference to minutes of a meeting of 
the oid Board of Directors, held December 
27th, 1888, we can see bow our unctuous 
President manages his directors. Mr. Kent 
makes a report, in which he says: 

“We have just passed through an examina- 
tion of the Insurance Department of this State, 
and mapy questions were presented for solu- 
tion, all of which bave, as I believe, been an- 
swered to the satisfaction of that Department. 

** All claims due this year have been paid. or 
checks for the same made ready, and await 
the surrender of the policies.” 

We vow come to another department— 
tinkering of By-Laws, to put Messrs Kent 
& Co. in absolure control, and to deprive 

olicy holders of their just rights and privi- 

eges. 

Jur By-Laws, prior to the last annual 
meeting, provided that they could not he 
altered or amended “ unless the same sha)l 
have ,been submitted in writing to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at least thirty days pre- 
vious to such annual or special meeting.” 

This section further provides that a copy 
of the proposed ameudment shall be mailed 
not less than five days before such meeting 
to each member, with a notice of time and 
place of meeting. 

February 13th, or but twenty-eight days 
before our last annual meeting. the follow- 
ing minute appears upon the Minute Book 
of the Executive Committee—to wit: 

“A letter was received from Mr. James F. 
Burdict in relation to amending By-Laws, 
which was read, and. on motion, laid over.” 

Lhis is the only minute of the Executive 
Committee bearing on this subject. 

Notwithstanding this non-compliance 
with the By Laws, most radical changes 
have since been mace, whereby a greater 

ower 18 placed in Kent & Co.’s bands and 

»y which policy-holders may be more easily 
defrauded out of their rights and privileges. 

This evil ought to be at once corrected by 
an iojunction from the courts, forbidding 
avy action under these new amendments. 

Under the amendmeuts thus adopted, in 
violation of our By-Laws, they may amend 
or alter these By-Laws witbout any notice 
to memhers, they may notify us or not as 
they please. 

Tois bas already been done, 4s others, as 
well as myself, were not even notified of the 
last Annual Mee ing and did not receive a 
copy of these amendments before goiog to 
that meeting. Again, Mortuary Premium 
calls have been withheld, and, as I am in- 
formed by an employé, it was done by 
orders of his superior officer, so that tne 
policy should lapse, for non-payment of pre- 
mium when due This was detected in 
time to head off thix furtber fraud upon 
the policy-holder’s rights. Is it not time to 
change the management or wind the whole 
thing up? 

Mr. Kent, as President, is ex-officio mem- 
ber and chairman of the Executive Com- 





mittee. Even he does not deny that the 
letter of Dr. Burdick was not received by 
the Executive Committee unti! twenty-eight 
days (instead of thirty days required by the 
By Laws) betore the Annual Meeting. The 
By Laws required thirty days’ notice to the 
Eecontive Committee. not to an ex-officio 
member who had no votein said Committee 
and who could not. in the absence of special 
provision, even count as a quorum. 

Again, pumbers of memhers did not even 
receive copies.of these proposed amend- 
ments; neither did they receive notice of 
the Annual Meeting e Annual Meeting 
was also composed of persons not members, 
These amendments were rushed through 
without any opportunity being given for ob- 
jection or debate, and those who desired to 
oppose them were pot allowed to speak at 
all, and were by Mr. Kent ruled out of order 
when they so essayed to speak. 

Clearly, then, the copy of by-laws and 
general rules, as printed and distributed to 
policy-holders, under date of Apri! 3d, 1889, 
is unconstitutional and illegal. 

But most important changes have been 
made in these by-laws since the Annual 
Meeting. 

The foregoing facts, have shown clearly 
the false statements and willful misrepre- 
septations made by the President and Sec- 
retary concerning our affairs in tbe past: 
aod yet. notwithstanding all these, we find 
that even the by-laws are so changed since 
our Annual Meeting, as to place almost the 
entire control of our matters in the hands 
of the President and Secretary. 

A comparison of the printed copy thus 
sent out with our former by-laws will sur- 
prise policy holders. 

In the first place, about half of the By- 
Laws are taken out and put into ‘“‘ General 
Rulesand Regulations.’’ Even what is left 
is altered; while that which has been taken 
out, and made into Geveral Rules and 
Regulations, has been so changed as to ea- 
danger highest interests involved.* 

The following have been thus stricken 
out of our By-Laws as they existed before 
our Annual Meetiny, to wit: Sections 2. 6, 7 
of Article III]; Sections 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of 
Article [V; Section 3 of Article V; Sections 
1. 4.5, Article VI and Section 7 of Article 
VIL. Besides these, new matter has been 
mixed up witb them in General Rules, ete. 

The office of Financial Secretary has been 
abolished and the duties turned over to the 
easv swearing Secretary, Mr. Landmesser. 
his is a most serious matter. Formerlty,the 
Mortuary funds could only be checked out 
upon the signatures of the President, two 
members of the Finance Committee and 
countersizned by the Financial Secretary. 
Now ** Financial Secretary ”’ is stricken out, 
and the word Secretary ~ubstituted instead, 
As the President and Secretary swear alike 
in their Sworn Annual Statement, and lie 
alike in their printed letters, circulars and 
reports to the members, it is now entirely 
under their control. 

They have also a new By-Law to more 
completely fill the bill. and one item which 
this new provision contains is worthy of 
notice. Formerly Mortuary funds were 
sacred to payment of death claims There 
is now a very big chance fcr a job, witha 
By-Law to justify whatever these men 
choose to do. Section 22 now, as amenitied, 
provides as follows: 


“Sec. 22. All moneys reeeived for mortuary 
calls as premiums less the expenses of collection 
shall be credited to the Mortuary account, etc.” 


Section 1 of Article VII of our By Laws, 
before this mutilation said: ‘No monoy 
shall be withdrawn from the Mortuary 
Fund unless in settlemet of death claims.” 
Why this change’ Who authorized it? 
What policy-bolder bas ever been advised 
of this amendment, or knew such a change 
was contemplated? This, ** less the ex- 
pense of collection” thus added, is bad 
enougb, but when we turn to ‘ General 
Rules and Reveulations,”’ No. 13, we tind a 
still greater cause for alarm and _neasi- 
bess on the part of policy holders. It pro- 
vides: 

“The Secretary ”’([Landmesser]**shajll . . . 
collect and receive all moreys from the mem- 
bers of from agentsof the Association ... he 
shall supe vise all the labor incident tothe cel- 
lection or premiums and receipting for the same. 
Sur an checks sha!! be signed by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary, or by such persons as may 


ry . 


be legally acting in their atsence.’ 


Under tbe old iron-clad By-Law. #34,000 
was taken from our Mortuary and Reserve 
funda, for purposes otber than payment of 
deatb losses. What will it be now, when 
we bave no bonest financial secretary to 
guard our interests, and with tbis open 
door unon our Mortuary funds for *‘ ex- 
penses’’? 

Avotber provision of these Rales and Reg- 
ulations thus printed, says as follows: 


“No. 19. All expenses essential to the general 
conduct of the business of the Association must 
be paid from the amvunts received as expense 
premiums,” etc. 


Why this conflict of rules? Why the 
striking out of this important By-Law, and 
substituting conflictiug rules instead? 

Answer: $25 000 deficiency in our Mortu- 
ary funds has been temporarily made good 
since the exposure, and this has to be repaid 
out of savings from expense account. In 
otber words, the policy-holders having paid 
this amount once into Mortuary funds. 
now will have to pay it again to our new 
Directors out of expense account. This will 
be easier under the new rule, abrogating 
the By Law entirely, and then allowing de- 
ductious from each mortuary premium call 
for expenses, and these expenses incurred 
under Laudmesser’s particular supervision. 
Who would be a policy-holder under such 
an arrangement? 

Another clause, equally absurd in the 
light of the past trickery of the past man- 
agement, is, that under this same new rule 
aud regulation, Mr. Secretary Landmesser 
is to have “ charge of all books and papers,”’ 
... also * supplies.” 

Sections 27 and 2 of the new By-Laws 

*My comparisons are made with copy of By. Laws 
a# printed in the Examiner’s Official Keport, filed at 
Albany, May Lith, 1889, 








are new. The former provides that ‘ Thé 
time and manuer of electing officers shall 
be provided for in the General Rules of the 
Association. The Secretary. Medical Direc- 
tor, Auditor and Superintendent of agents 
shall be at the head of their respective de- 
partments,” etc. 
The latter section says: 


“The members shall adopt General Rules, 
which shall be binding upon each person then 
a member,” etc. 


Then they go on and adopt these rules 
and print them, as tho the members had 
thus adopted them, when such proposed 
amendments have never been before the 
members for their action in regular form. 

The old By-Law provides that all mem- 
bers shall be notified of proposed amend- 
ments by having them sent by mail to them 
five days before a meeting. 

The new rule provides that as follows: 


“Sxc. 20. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to mail a copy of any pro amendments or 
alterations of the By-Laws or General Rules to 
each member, but a failure to mail a copy shall 
not, if a majority of members present 89 decide, 
prevent action being had upon such alterations 
or amendments,” etc. 


Here again there has been scientific trick- 


‘ery, and manipulations which would only 


have been doze on ope theory, and that is, 
that it is not expected that policy-holders 
will closely study, examine or compare, 
original with printed amendments. 
Section 33 of the New Amended By-Laws, 
printed April 3d, 1889, reads as follows: 


“Sec. 33. These By-Laws may be revised or 
amended at any Annuai Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, or at a Special Meeting of the Members 
called forthat purpose, by the Secretary mail- 
ing to each member, not less than five days be- 
fore such meeting, except in a case wherea 
revision of the By-Laws is ordered at an Annual 
Meeting. a copy of such proposed alteration or 
amendment, with a notice of the time and place 
when the same will be considered; but, except 
as provided by the General Rules of the Asso- 
ciation, no proposed alteration or amendment 
other than a revision shail be considered, 
unless the same shall bave been submitted in 
writing tothe Executive Committee or Secretary 
at least ten days previous to such Annual or 


Special Meeting. 


The old By-Law, 
Article XT, Section 
1, says: 


“Src. 1. These By- 
Laws may be revised 
or amended at uny 
Annual Meeting of the 
Association, or at a 
Special Meeting of the 
members called for 
that purpose, by mail- 
ing to each member, 
not less than five days 
before such meeting,a 
copy of such proposed 
alteration or amend- 
ment, with a notice of 
the time and place 
when the same will be 
considered; but no 
such pro altera- 
tien or amendment 
shall be considered, 


The New Rule No. 
20 reads as follows; 


20. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary 
to mailacopy of any 
proposed amendments 
or alterations of the 
By-Laws or General 
Rules to each member; 
but a failure to mail a 
copy shall not, if a 
majority of the mem- 
bers present so decide, 
— action being 

ad upon such aitera- 
tions or amendments, 
provided the same 
shall have been sub- 
mitted. as required, to 
the Executive Com- 
mittee or Secretary, 
and at any Special or 


Annual Meeting, an unless the same shall 
alteration or amend- have been submitted 
mentofanysubmitted in writing to the Ex- 


ecutive Committee at 
least thirty ge pre- 
vious to such Annual 
or Special Meeting.” 


alteration or amend- 
ment may be proposed 
and adopted in lieu 
thereof, if the same 
shall be germane to 
the subject matter of 
such first proposed al- 
teratio: or amend- 
ment. or of the Section 
proposed to be altered 
or amended.” 


Then again another by-law is wiped out 
and a pew rule adopted instead, in which 
the objectional directors can be weeded out, 
and kept from any special meeting. 

Let it be remembered we now havea Kent 
Board of Directors If, however any should 
become troublesome, our President and Sec- 
retary are equal to the emergency. 

The old By-Law, Ar- The new Rule, No. 
ticle IV, Section 5, 5, provides: 
provides as to special 
meetings of Directors: 


* But a special meet- 
ing may held on 
shorter caH” (than a 
notice sent the day be- 
fore) “ provided actu- 
al personal written ; 
notice of the time and been eer 
place shall have been toa quorum of Direct- 
previously given to ors.” 
each Director.” 


The full force of this blotting out of the 
old, and setting up the new, will not be felt 
ubless we 1emember that five constitutes a 
quorum, and tbat there are not less than 
nineteen Directors. Kent and Landmesser 
would easily find five out of the nineteen to 
do their bidding. They have managed to 
get along pretty well thus far under the old 
régime. Are policy-holders’ rights secured 
or not by such loose, aud I might almost say 
criminal, legislation? Can business men 
having any self-respect consent to serve as 
Directors under such a By-Law? 

ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


* But a special meet- 
ing may held on 
shorter call. provided 
actual personal writ- 
ten notice of the time 
and place shall have 
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INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MA88, 


38 Years of Successful jence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merite before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











THE 
MANHATT 
“LIFE INS. 6o. 


OF NEW YORK. 
1860. (39 YBARS.) 1889, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir. 
able territory, to whom permanent employment 
liberal compensation will be giv = 

JAMES M. McLEAN, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. _ 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t, . - 
‘lL, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N STSRBRING. Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Tr,, Prost, 


In thiscempany eye 
holders have the advay. 


cree teeiyanese of all 





fortcitsn 
keep their policies 
torce. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: F 
21 Courtlangt St, 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE (Cv, 


Orrices, (NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental <{ Brooklyn, cor. Court and M Sts, 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance... 82,502,127 38 








Reserveampletorallclaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,0009 
SS Re . 1,331, 7 


a 
TotalAssets,July 1st,1889..$5,128,801 92 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. M a 
GEONGE BLIS' ALEXANDER E. 0) 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. t, KER, 
E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. WM H.SWAN, 
JAMES FRASER, LAW RENCE TORNORY, 
AUR4&LIOS BR. HULL, THEODORE F, VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT. 4J,D. VERMILVE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB 
H. BH. LAMPORT, 

CHas. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dat, 


EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK. Vice-Pres’t and Ser, 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres't ad 
See'y Acenecvy Pent. 
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THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 

Soczety | 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 

ts a simple. . 


PROMISE TO:PA y. 




















New England. Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE. CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts. 
ASSETS. Dec. SSK 7 
tPehiLitigs. SS 919724398 5 

$2,436,189 73 

KE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are & 


LI 
sued at the life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al 


palicies. surren- 
Every policy has indorsed theredp the cash the in- 


der an Id-up insurance values 60 
8 en en by the diassachcetts Statute. a ae 


4% 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Preaiiaee. 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. BR. TURNER. Asst. See 


CHARTER PERPETUAL: * © 


FRANKLEN. + 





1829. 







tT a Losses 
Net Surplus....... 


ia a @s« 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1880) «.++ebare" $3,202,802 


OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. MCALLIS 
FRANCIS P, SrEEL. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, 8. F 
Secretary. 528 


Agency Departrono® ¥. Recen, Manager. 


[August Ot, 7 
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~~ FORTY: -FOURTH ANN NUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888.............. -$79,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PremmiMMOA.... 2+. ceceeeeeeccccrerereerecscecenecesensareeasssauscerereceeeees $22,301,931 11 

[ess deferred premiums, January Ist. 18t8........++--+++sserseereeeeeeeere 1,174,340 36—§21,127,580 75 

Interest ANG TENS. CCC..........ecreeerererceerreerecsreseessesencees seeceees 4,762,169 67 

jess Interest accrued January 1st, 1888........-+0eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees seeee 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 53 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT A cco UNT. 





lose bv death. and Endowments matured and di ted (including rever 
APY Additions tO SAME)..... .. cee eeeecececeecee nee eeceecees coe cee eeeeeeeteeeeee $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holdews........... .-sseseeeceeeeecececceeseseeeeeeen $10,973,070 05 
Taxes and Te-INSUTADCES. ..........- 06 seeeecseecercsceeeeeneeeseneeeenes senses seeeeee 308,062 84 
Commissions (includine advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agency expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC..........eeeceecereerereerecerseerseeenseees 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, C0C.........-.ceeceeee eeveee 654,690 12—$15,499,264 81 





$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit. on hand. and if tranSit...........-.sceceeee see cee cece ceeeeee eeeees $3 696,836 4 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, 858,222,751 94).... 54.56#.901 58 
RINNE )) 5. copes ‘weces 06 © S0nte Seewers-cy tee cabeces SORSEES Sesessooneeses 9,308,152 68 
Bonds and Mortga ges first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 

800,0Uy ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collateral se- 

PII. cas: caccte cecds soccovccccenceg Gnenecgecosqannee séneesecesesesqooesse ceee seneee 16,966,952 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNLES CO OVET S2AOOUOU)....... cececeecereceees. eeeseece oe seesscereeeceeseees 378,874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subseouent to 

BRM ARs WB cnics ..- cccccescdecescctccs-cocenbeus cbecccopecse 66 680000ds wesebeeness 1,435,784 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course ot transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,099 46 
Agents’ rea PPPITTTITITMIIITTITITTTITirititiriiriiritiitt 296,958 45 
aAccruea January ist, 1BB9 2. 0. ceeceee ceeceee cocvereceeece 451,605 24—Q89,+24,336 1 





Market value of securities over cost value on n Company's books... 


*A onatnte Pye! of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
h the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


N0TAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 ...... 


$3,655,850 36 





$93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 


Aporoved losses in COUTSE Of PAYMEDL.............-scccccccecveccccccercccseccrscsseses $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, tC... .........cccceeceneceeeccccsecesenececececeeecess 2,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (cluims not presented). ................ssess 56.511 88 
Anhuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........ceces cecccececececs see 26.865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 
PE Pecrseratces seaccvGhs: necesece con 600 400-s Skbnes ond huntneneateteesanvets 78,985,757 00 
Keserved tor contingent liabilities to ‘Yoptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
ary ist, 1868. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
SP UE Ginn cococsesssececescovcusacensoososedionsesevesenss $5,315,720 83 
eae ene OtNR IUD... .o<concscdeccsccoscsesoboupocceseceseess 2,043,665 &4 
$7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton y 
GREB. nocccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccscccceccssceces — coccccccsoocepes 939,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889...........ccceccees coecceeesececeeeeeceeceeces 6,423,277 13 
Reserved for premiums paid in AAVANCE............cccecccceccececcsccecsceccsocaccescees 46,504 21 
$86,397,936 30 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ...............05 + $7,084.250 25 





$93,480,186 55 

Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund).................. ee w+. $13,500,000 00 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 


barticipating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
anual premium, 


RETURNS TO 


NEW POLICIES 
POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
+» $7,627,298) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,573.40 Jan. 1, 1887...... $75,421,453 1886.............. 22,027 
9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ $58,989,596 Jan. 1. 1988...... 83,079,945 1887...........0.005 28,52 
0,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,856,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1888... ...... 33,54 





Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 
Total number of policies in torce Jan. 1st, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ©. 0. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 

RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


GTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
> 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ..... $126,082,153 56 


fie ABBOES, .. « 0sccccce. covccccccs: coccccccc cepecccccvesvcccovesssscenes 





Increase B7,276,308 68 
Surplus at four ~~ nti siceshhensiteaiatahhepet devas sues seneemnenmmindse 87,946,063 63 
EE od. ccecedubcceds 10s cceeseebsccccacccacccecnccecs Bdeecenes $1,645,622 11 
I Bins sc tpn 0s ok pincee 046g tg bonds 16065 03400 0ce weeds ve EMAL A Tes? 158,369 
Increase during year................0-20c2.cceres seeteeeeee cere ceeeeees 17,426 
PR I EE PTL Esa ICUS rede beck Bene dsk die pecvednneepd odes wpenseqsnte ‘ 32,696 
Increase during year................ sot empenesheetaerievevecepesesast> caqees 30 
taba e a cacescdesecees. cccbccdseccoabocascncssens seine Jods due eas $103,214,261 3 
EmCrense GUripg YOO... 2.000... .ceccessccccccccccccccsscccves ceeds starepeniocd $33,756,792 95 
sit antares esa aly iat itr ceneahethehedosdentccboceguecoasosbacenes $482,125,184 36 
d FOR ss cc cccccescccccsccceccces Ccccccccccccccesebesew seovceed $54,496,251 85 
inn. kccnccaccce, -danensenpesds esdcceccegnnehedendesempach $26,215,932 52 
i mr. cS csdgebece cossres teheeecthéereiscecvosietscess a 0 
Paid Policy-Holders. ......... up 0 qsupe deus cthtsntidsebcscebsesech cessed aetas ae $14,727,550 22 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages................. ....... ea ERR, ERS, ery eels He 849,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities. .................6. cece ccc e eee c ee eeneeneenee $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral........... 0 ..........0.sccceeeeeccennegensee $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Trust Companies at interest................-......00t eee $2,813,277 60: 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc.............. Icocbé $3,248,172 46: 


$126,082,153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor:. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
MEBR  casccssticases $34,681,420... .........$851,789,285............ $4,743,771 
1885...... ocecoccoe , GR eescncedeps 368,981,441...........- 5,012,634 
0 56,832,719.........00- 308,800.208......0000. 5,643,568 
| eae 69,457 ,468..........0. 427,628,983..........6. 6,294,442 
Scenes atenie ance cnaesecs ee eerie 7,940,063; 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


enone OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, EWIs MA RORERT SEWELL, 


RY H. Regens, 














L Hen 
Luctiu®# ROBINSON OLIVER Hakurman, 58. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, =e. W. AUOHIN ; 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, Henry W. SMITH, CB ABLES R. Sane ERSON, LODOKE- MORFORD, 
JEORGES.COE, j= |ROBERT OLYPHANT, , aay BLI Wittnen Be ; 
RICHARD A. Mecunpr, GEORGE F. BAKER, rus W. PeckHam, PRESTON B.. ‘PLU UMB, 
AMES C. HO Jos. THOMPSON, > Sy oBART HERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBURN: 


STUYVESANT FISH, 
Anaustvs D. JUILLIA 
CHARLES E. MILIER, 





¢ 

I 

JA 

HERMANN ome VON . |DUDLEY OLcoTT, Ww. P. Dixon, 
ALEXANDER H. KIcE, FREDERIC CROMWELL, ROVERT A. GRANNITSS, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS............2. sess Vice-President. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD. .......00ecceeeeeccneeee 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON. .......ccceccccseccceceseces Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


a 


6S 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


Medical Directors. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 





OFFICE UF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YorRK, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, sn’ Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the foliowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,965,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 1888, ..... eo cece -cocccccccecccccces §=61SRSES Ol 
Totgl Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 39 


Premiums marked off from ist January. 


1888, to 3ist December, 188... . . ...... $3,967,200 
Losses paid during the same vas 
hespbenmeshenennindienaen $1,908.89 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
POMBOB. 0000. ccccrccccccsccceces 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills yeentmenments 
Casb in Bank... 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tae holders thereof, or their 
legal. representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth 4r February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth pf February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Bist December, 1888, for which certificates wil! be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
. D. JONES. CHa's HMA 
H. MOORE, AMES G. DE 
Uh mm 
a aN YD-JONEs. 


Ba 
PenSER, AS) oes, 


Ay 7 . es iTLAND, 


BR. H Y. 





"A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY r OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 


Increase in Surplus 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Ineorease in Business behaly ay 2 
Increase in jee in Insurance foren. 


ote: pe SUBRFORD, Paesident. 


FNARELWRIOHT ApaletanisSearetgry. 
WM. T.S' TANDEN, . Act 


KXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANBAGES.OF 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of np epee. It is easier to, place 

} ++ A} re off 

S Bihey teal LJ Ps the most ibe liberal and ~ eo = 


with 
THE MARKED D SUCCESS already ach — by this 
Pag publi. that it fillsa want long felt by mene 


DOD AGENTS, 
papy.are tre invived to, didress J. 8 8. S.GAFFNE NEY S — 
dent of Agen<!aa. at Hi. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasrrer. 
































desiaies ASSETS, purentrery we..... Sa a 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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e Old and Young. 


WHY DON’T THESE PLOPLE STOP 
THEIR NOISE? 


BY THE REV, ALFRED J, HOUGH. 





FROM morn till eve, year ip year out, 

Witb sneer ot scorn and moan of doubt, 
The pessimists are seen and heard— 

That editorial page is blurred, 

This picture false, that movement wrong— 
Condemning science, sermon, song, 

And every aid that light employs— 

Why don’t these people stop their noise ? 


There’s fear at bome, there’s grief abroad: 
The mis-ion movement is a fraud; 

The thinkers lie with tongue and pen; 
The parties have no honest men; 

And gone the world beyond all hope, 

To serve the devil and the pope. 

So cries each pessimistic voice— 

Why don’t these people stop their noise? 


The Church is lost in dismal! fogs; 

The State is going to the dogs; 

A battle-flag o’er half the world 

Is just about to be unfurled. 

Well, God still lives, and we rejoice— 
Why don’t these people stop their noise ? 


From cynic Pilate down to Strauss, 
For eighteen hundred years, the cross 
And Christ bave reached their final hour; 


Seem in their presence trifling toys— 
Why don’t these people stop their noise ? 


They followed Wesley, but he wrought! 
They troubled Luther, still he fought! 
They baffled Lincoln as in air 

He swung the fleg end kept it there; 
For truth and right no power destroys— 
Why don’t these people stop their noise ? 


When loveis rising every hour, 

And hate is falling, shorn of power; 
When good wen everywhere unite 
Tocrush the wrong, defend the right, 
These pessimists by birth and choice— 
Why don’t these people stop their noise ? 


The hights are steep and short the time; 
Men need a cheer as up they climb, 

To lift and speed them to their goals, 
Not mocking gibes from cynic souls. 
Give them the help tuat hope employs, 
And let these people stop their noise. 


Give us a rest, and let the word 

Of faith in God be clearly heard. 

A weary world has waited long 

To hear the accents of that song 

Of heavenly hope that never cloys— 

Why don’t these people stop their noise ? 


Look out! light crowns each mountain 
brow ! 

Look up! the sky is clearing now! 

How swiftly pass the clouds away ! 

The world is moving day by day 

With higher aims to holier joys— 

Why don’t these people stop their noise ” 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


MISS LINDSAY. 
BY A. ARMITT, 








I wAs never a handsome man, which 
makes the thing that recently happened 
to me more inexplicable. I was, I sup- 
pose, in a false position; but, exceptinthe 
fact that I accepted the position, I do not 
see how I was actually to blame. 

It began in this way. I found that I 
could not finish my book on the ‘“ Art 
Antiquities of Venice” without another 
visit to that city, and the state of my 
finances made it impossible to get there, 
or, supposing that I achieved so much, to 
come back again. The “‘ Art Antiquities” 
would certainly make my fortune, or, at 
least, achieve a great reputation, on the 
foundation of which I could build up the 
fortune afterward. In the meantime I 
was ali but penniless. I explained my 
difficulty to my friend, Harry Wells, and 
he was as sorry for me as he knew how to 
be; he found it difficult, however, to be- 
lieve that I could not finish my book with 
the materials I had, if I felt so inclined. 

** But the critics?” I exclaimed, when he 
suggested this. ‘* Without further notes 
and sketches” — 


** My dear fellow,” said this Job’s comes 


forter, ** the crities are sure to find fault, 
whatever you do; it’s their business, and 
it would only be kind of you to make it a 
little easier for them.” 

However, | knew my Spencer too well 
to listen to sueh an ultra-altruistic doc- 
trine as this; and Harry Wells, who was 
really very good-natured, presently made 


‘whether I can recommend to them a cou- 


** I’ve got it,” he said; “‘ the.very thing! 
And I only wish I had the chance myself. 
But it woyldn’t do, Tney kno .me - 
ready.” 

Thé misfortune of being known already 
in connection with his new idea caused 
him to devour his mustache and frown 
fiercely, with other symptoms indicative 
of great vexation; but it did not convey 
any definite ground of hope to my mind. 
I begged him to explain the enigma. 
‘*It’s the Lindsays,” he said. ‘They 
are in London now; they go on to Paris 
next week; and they want to know 


rier.” 

‘* Don’t see the connection,” I observed, 
‘** The Lindsays are, no doubt, absorbingly 
interesting people; but I never heard of 
them before, and I haven’t any nephew 
who is a courier. Scotch laird*and his 
family ?”’ 

‘*Not at all. American. Just landed. 
Young lady and her step-mother, Aw. 
fully nice people, but as ignorant of Eu- 
rope as—well, you can imagine what they 
are when they regard me as a miracle of 
information.” 

Harry Wells had been my companion 
when I had traveled in Italy some montbs 
before, collecting materials for my work 
and spending my patrimony. It was not 
a large patrimony, and I looked upon my 
European tour as an investment—one 
which would repay me in the future; so, 
at least, | persuaded myself and assured 
my friends. It hd not repaid me yet; 
but ther, of course, it had not had time; 
the ** Art Antiquities” had to get finished 
first. Harry Wells was a lazy sort of fel- 
low, and traveled easily. He did not al- 
ways trouble himself to know where we 
were going next, and he paid his share of 
the expenses without looking in'o details. 
In fact, he left the management of every- 
thing to me, and perhaps this was what 
put the present idea into his head. 

‘**They are particularly strong on the 
point of Venice,” he said; ‘‘tiey want to 
do that most particularly, And you could 
take them the route we went. It would 
be a splendid thing for them, and quite 
pleasant and easy for you. They’d be- 
lieve you were a count in reduced cir- 
cumstances if I told them so, and treat 
you with the most delicate respect.” 

In short, I found that he was proposing 
to me to take the office of courier on his 
recommendation. I scouted the idea at 
first; I declared that to suggest it was an 
insult to myself, to carry it out would be 
to cheat the Lindsays; but gradually it be- 
gan to recommend itself to me as a happy 
way out of a difficulty. I thought myself 
old enough to write a history of ‘ Art 
Antiquities,” but I was still young enough 
to enjoy the idea of a frolic, To play the 
courier to two ladies would be a pleasant 
enough way of masquerading across Eu- 
rope, and I would conscientiou:ly en- 
deavor to serve them better than one of 
the sort they were likely to pick up for 
themselves. 

Much of my early life bad been spent 
in Paris; some of my friends even said 
that I spoke English with a foreign ac- 
cent, and I was considered to bear a 
strong resemblance to a French grand- 
mother. I am afraid that Wells made an 
unscrupulous use of these circumstances; 
I know that when [ consented to call 
upon Mrs. Lindsay he remarked, with a 
knowing nod: ‘* Reserze’s your cue, 
They'll not ask many questions. You've 
only got to look solemn.” : 

And certainly Mrs. Lindsay looked 
much more afraid of me than I was of 
her. She regarded my card with a sort 
of reverential awe, as if she would have 
inquired of it in what manner etiquet re- 
quired her to treat a courier who had seen 
better days, and who was, perhaps, a 
wnmember of the Bonaparte family in dis- 
guise. It bore thesimple inscription, “ E, 
Martin ;” but, as she told me afterward, 
she thought (with some apparent confu- 
sion of ideas) that this was only a nom de 
plume. I was very respectful to her, and 
this increased her timidity toward me, 
She addressed me as Monsieur Murtang ; 
and I guessed the source of her inspiration 
on this point when Harry afterward bold- 
ly spoke to me, with a strong Anglo- 





a more practical suggestion, 


occasion I forebore to.aadress him by any 
name af all, tho I found it easy to speak 
of him as Mr. Wells. That compromised 
neither bim nor myself. Mis. Lindsay 
asked very, few questions. She wagafraid 


monial of her respectubility before I 
would accept an engagement in her sery- 
ice. Harryyhad told: her that, [had teen 
him throug Eugope ingrandistyles-T-had 
bis own word for it—and she seemed to 
have a deep-seated confidence in Harry. 
She meant well, poor woman, but. her 
posicion was trying. She had had the 
honor, a few years before, of bestowing 
upon Miss Lindsay’s futher the fortune 
left to her by her enterprising first hus- 
band. That first husband was not a man 
of culture; Mr. Lindsay was, or thought 
himself so. He had not been successful; 
his enemies said that he had been lazy; 
but it seemed to his second wife that, she 
accepted great promotion when she took 
the head of his household; and she even 
sympathized with his feeling that fate (in 
the person of herself) had shown unkind- 
ness in not being ready earlier to make 
his life all that it should be. When he 
died, prematurely, at the age of sixty-five, 
he laid it upon his wife, as a solemn in- 
junction, that she should make up to his 
daughter (for whom he had cared little 
himself) for all she had failed to do for 
him; and this injunction had sunk deep 
into the simple woman’s soul. She was 
determined to do her best, tho conscious 
of her own shortcomings, and she had 
great confidence in Harry Wells, because 
her husband bad liked him. From what 
I saw of her in our first two interviews, I 
fancied that we should get on very well 
together. I did not make the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Lindsay until-we met at the 
station for our departure. Harry Wells 
saw us off. 

**T hope,” he said, ‘‘ that Martang will 
see you through as comfortably as he 
did me. Remember, Ed-vo-ard, that I 
have made myself responsible for—for— 
this being the right thing.” 

Miss Lindsay bad hardly looked at me: 
only for one moment had she fixed her 
eyes on me with a pretty sort of stare, 
then she gave her attention to something 
else. She did not show much interest in” 
Harry either. When she was seated in a 
carriage she opened a book that she car- 
ried in her hand and began to read it. 
This disturbed her step-mother. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think, Lorna,” she observed, anxious- 
ly, ‘‘ that it’s a pity to read when we are 
going to travel? You will miss things.” 

**Tll look when there is anything to 
notice,” the young lady answered, tran- 
quilly. ‘* I’ve seen the inside of this sta- 
tion before.” 

She went back to her book, and only 
roused herself to say, ‘Ob, good-by,” 
when Harry Wells took his departure. 

I thought that with her, too, I should 
get on very wel]. She did not appear to 
have that expectation of constant ‘‘ atten- 
tions” which is attributed to most Amer- 
ican young ladies. 

Nothing of importance happened until 
we reached Paris. Mrs. Lindsay was al- 
most distressingly polite to me, but I ap- 
peared not to notice this peculiarity. I 
performed all my duties—such as I con- 
ceived them to be—as completely and 
also as mechanically as possible. If I 
failed in any particular, the ladies with 
whom I traveled were certainly incapable 
of discovering the fact. They could 
neither of them speak French, nor under- 
stand it when spoken,tho the younger 
lady seemed able to read it a little. 

There was something pathetic in the 
way in which Mrs. Lindsay strove to do 
her duty on this journey. Sherwas rich, 
she was elderly, she was altogether inde- 
pendent, and she hated intellectual effort; 
yet she seemed determined, at this late 
stage of life, to begin to educate herself, 
Her step-daughter, on the contrary, did not 
apparently care whether she was educated 
or not. She followed her own occupa- 
tions, her novel-reading and her shopping, 
just as placidly as if she were at home. 
The occasional brief stares with which 
she favored me savored of insolence, but 





French accent, as ‘‘Edouard.” On this 


(pardoned easily, As a Tule, she did not 


of showing that she did not quite know" ge 
what to ask, amdish@ seemed, t to | 
expétt that T should require some testi- 


———— 


seem to notice my presence; and as she 
never wanted any information, nor cared 
in the least where we were going next 

there’was no occasion for her ever toepenk” 


me. 


. Mrs. Lindsay’s conscience was tr 
about Rouen. She was afraid, after we 
had left it, that we had not given enough 
time to it; but she failed to rouse any in- 
terest in Miss Lindsay’s mind. 

‘Oh, weil, if you want, I suppose you 
can go back to it any time,” was all that 
young lady vouchsafed to say. ‘‘ There’s 
tickets to be got both ways.” 

At Paris she sauntered tbrough the 
Louvre, pretty, self-composed and With 
an apparently vacant mind. But he 
mind was not nearly so vacant ag it 

seemed. It was only that she was not 

going to study things just because they 

pleased other people. She was as good 
as other people, and should study wha 
she liked, Mrs, Lindsay’s profound ang 
exhausting endeavors to understand art 
did not affect her with any sympathy; 
she declined to be cultivated by proxy, 

It was in the Louvre that Miss Lindsay 
first startled me by a personal remark. 
It was upropos of nothing at all; her step- 
mother had moved forward to study more 
particularly a little Rubens which she 
felt it her duty to admire, and she herself 
was waiting with that placid patience 
which was characteristic of her, Sud. 
denly she looked at medirectly. ‘What's 
the use of our calling you Martang? 
Because you’re English, you know,” 

‘*[ have never said that I was any- 
thing else, Mademoiselle,” I[ answered 
politely; for I had found the French 
form of addressing these ladies the easiest 
and most convenient, 

** Well,” she said, after another min- 
ute’s stare at me, ‘‘I don’t suppose youare 
any more acount than I am.” 

‘I should be sorry indeed if yu 
thought me anything of the sort,” was my 
indifferent reply. 

I think my respectful reserve vexed 
her; she gazed at me still, flushed, 
frowned and turned away. 

‘*Tt was that Mr. Wells,” she said “I 
guess he thought it a good joke to takew 
in.” 

Here the step-mother returned, and the 
conversation ended. 

The ladies seemed to like Paris, and 
lingered there. This did not suit my 
plans, but I did not feel that I had any 
right to hurry them. It was in the 
Louvre that an incident happened which 
I had not foreseen, for I encountered 
some ladies of my acquaintance. At this 
time I had not a large circle of friends, 
and those I had were not greatly given 
to foreign travel. I had, therefore, 
hoped to escape any embarrassing meet- 
ing; and it was rather provoking to find 
myself face to face with three ladies—s 
mother and two daughters—who at once 
recognized me, bowed and smiled in 
friendly fashion. 

I took off my hat with a more distant 
gravity than I might have shown else- 
where, and I was aware that Mrs. Lind- 
say immediately adjusted her spectacles 
to look at my friends, Miss Lindsay ap 
peared to notice the situation no more 
than she noticed the pictures. She was 
indeed, a work of art herself, and a center 
of interest; and, accustomed in her ow? 
country to be regarded in that light, she 

was not going to play audience to any 
body or anything. 

‘IT suppose,” Mrs. Lindsay remarked, 
‘that you have taken those ladies round 
some time or other ?” ’ 

‘IT have never seen them in Paris be 
fore,” I replied cautiously. 

“Well, I guess that if I tried to 60 
round by myself as they are doing I 
should never know what to look at.” 

Later on I met the ladies again, 
the circumstances were such that I f 
obliged to go and speak to them. They 
showed some curiosity about the Lind- 
says, and spoke of them, tentatively, 9 
‘the ladies, relatives of yours, I suppose, 
with whom you are traveling.” 

L answered that I had not the honor of 


daughter. I was preternaturally 





she was young and pretty enough to be 


put I could not help it; 1 was ashamed of 


being related to Mrs. Liadsay en 
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my false position. I escaped as soon as I 
could. When I returned to Mrs. Lind- 
say she remarked: “* Well, I declare they 
are very stvlish-looking, those ladies you 
went round with before. The next time 
you see them I wish you’d present us, 
We don’t know a creature to speak to.” 

I regretted that my acquaintance with 
the ladies in question was not of a nature 
to make this possible. 

“They seewed glad enough to see you, 
anyway; and if it isn’t etiquet for you to 
introduce I don’t see that it matters, for 
my part, when it would oblige every- 

” 

Miss Lindsay showed her nsual indiffer- 
ence to what was going on, but afters ard 
she remarked to me: ‘* Those ladies were 
friends of yours. You never took them 
round in the way Mamma means.” 

Lanswered, ** Indeed. Mademoiselle ?” 

“ Well,” she repeated, ** you can’t deny 
it.” 

[replied that she was extremely good 
to take so much notice of my poor affairs. 

“Ob,” she said, impatiently, “*I know 
you think we are as ignorant as possible, 
and quite blind.” 

Iagun asserted that her remarks really 
did me too Much honor. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose you’re 
laughing at me in akind of way; but I 
don’t mind in the teast. Onty I shoula 
just like to know what you came with us 
at all for.” 

“Mademoiselle forgets that I am paid 
for coming.” 

She stared at me for a moment, then 
looked away in open contempt. *‘ Now 
you have begun to lie yourself,” she ob 
served, ‘‘Up to this you have left that 
to your friend, Mr. Welis.” 

* Midemoiselle,” I said, seriously, ‘‘ you 
have me at a great disadvantuge, and you 
make an ungenerous use of my position. 
I have told you no lie at all, and I repeat 
that no motive but a pecuniary one forced 
me into my present situation.” 

‘You don't like it, then ?”” she asked. 

‘* After what you have said it becomes 
impossible. Ishallask Mrs. Lindsay to 
accept my resignation as soon as she can 
find a substitute.” 

The young lady appeared to repent. 
“I guess I've been wrong,” she said. “I 
ougnt not to have asked you things.” 

“ You still dun’t believe me?” 

“Well, yes, I do. Don’t make any 
more fuss about it. It yeu went we 
should get somebody worse. It’s as easy 
as p ssible to take Mamma in, and I hate 
being botnered.” 

The amends she chose to make me were 
certainly not generous, but there was a 
compliment implied, afcer all, in what 
she said. Sne evidently thought I was to 
be trusted in the management of their 
affairs, tho I might exercise d+ ceit about 
my own. I was beginning to feela certain 
responsibility in the safe conduct of these 
confiding ladies through the foreign 
lands where they chose to wander; and I 
was, besides, interested in the fact that 
Mi-s Lindsay's placiaity seemed to be 
leaving her. She showed symptoms of 
worry, sometimes of bad temper. I won 
dered why. Anyway, I decided not to 
“give notice.” I would keep up the situ- 
ation a little longer. It would bea pity 
to give up Venice after all. 

It was about tois ume that Miss Lindsay 
began to notice the pictures; she ex- 
pressed her own opinion treely, and often 
contradicted mine as flatly as possibie. 
At this time, also, she was distinctly rude 
to me; buc there is a piquancy in the 
Tudeness of a pretty girl which makes it 
awe easily forgiven than indifference. 
When Miss Lindsay was rot out of 
temper she was now generally out of 
Spirits, 

; “I don’t know what we came to Europe 
or, she remarked once; ‘‘ America’s 
better, Tt isn’t considered fine manners 
there to take people ia and make fun of 
thew ignorance. Any g.ntleman woud 
be ashamed of it.” 

pee Symptoms alarmed Mrs. Lindsay. 

Do you thing i ’s the climate ?” she said 
tome. “Had we better take her right 
00 to Italy 2” 

Bat Miss Lindsay did not want to goon; 

wanted to go back; so it ended in our 
where we were; and before any- 


thing had been settled Harry Wells 
turned up unexpectedly for a few days. 

‘*Thought I'd see how you were going 
on.” he said, beaming upon the old lady 
with the air ofan uncle or a grandfather. 
** Martang all right?” 

His coming brought a revival of spirits 
to Miss Lindsay. The two young people 
were a good deal together and often 
ansorbed in confidential conversation. 
When any one disturbed them im the 
midst of it Miss Lindsay showed embar- 
rassment; som etimes she even blushed. [ 
wondered if I was looking on at the be- 
ginning of a love affair. , 

When Harry departed he was in excel- 
lent spirits. ‘‘ You’ll do,” he said to me, 
confiuentially, ‘*Old Jady as Blind as a 
bat; young lady sharp enough, but I’ve 
satisfied ber. She won’t tease you with 
questions now. lve given her the cue. 
Keep your counsel and it'll all be smooth 
sailing, As tor them, I couldn’t have 
done them a greater kindness,” 

He looked so knowirg and seemed so 
satisfied toat I felt quite vex: d. His tone 
did nut strike me as altogether respectful 
t» Miss Lindsay. and Miss Lindsay was in 
my care. He had helped to pat her there, 
it was true; but I was by this time 
ashamed of our plot and angry at my ac- 
complice. 

After he had gone Miss Lindsay fell 
into her old silent ways, but they were 
now tinged with melancholy; her manner, 
too, showed a sweetness and timidity new 
to her. Was it the thought of the un- 
worthy Harry that was subduing her way- 
wardness? Sometimes I caught her look- 
ing at me with a wistful curiosity, and it 
occurred to me that she mignt be longing 
to speak about my friend, but when I re- 
ferred to him she did not enter on the 
subject eagerly. True, she asked me if I 
had known bim a long time, sf I liked 
bim, and various other questions which 
ignored my supposed position in her step- 
mother’s service. Once sue said to me: 
** You are an author, are you not?” and 
when I looked astonished she begged my 
pardon and changed the subject. An- 
other time she asked me: ‘ Is it not very 
tiresome to be too poor todo what you 
want? We used to be; but now—I sup- 
pose you know—I shall have more money 
than I want to spend.” 

I said that I was glad to hear it. 
was a useful thing to every one. 

‘* Bat didn’t you know ?” she persisted. 

‘*I understood that Mrs. Lindsay wus 
rich; I know no more than that. Why 
should I know, Mademoiselle? It is not 
wy affair.” 

‘“*I wish you would not call me that 
stupid name,” she said, with a brief re- 
turn to ber old manner. *‘ The whole 
thing is so supremely silly. I cannot 
think why”— Here she cast a pouting 
glance at me. I was looking at her very 
gr.vely and respectrully, according to my 
duty. She flushed a rosy red and turned 
away. 

The following evening a very unlucky 
thing happened. It might have been more 
than unlucky for Miss Lindsay; even as it 
was, it helped to emphasize the misunder- 
standing which followed. 

My duties were over for the time. The 
ladies had retired to their private sitting- 
room, which was on the ground floor of 
the hotel, and I was just about to take a 
turn out, as my Custom was at the end of 
the day. I bad hardiy reached the open 
air when I beard a Joud cry of terror, fol- 
lowed by screams of fear in a second 
voice. I turned back hastily, The door 
of the sitting-room was flung open, and 
Miss Lindsay rushed out with her dress in 
ablaze. The strong draught in the pas- 
sage fanned it immediately into a wider 
flame, and she came toward me, scream- 
ing wildly and beside herself with ter- 
ror. 

1 snatched up a great woolen rug from 
the floor and ran to meet her. It all hap- 
pened so quickly that I had realized nota- 
ing properly before it was al! over. Then 
it seemed that my instincts bad been 
quicker than my reason. I bad caught 


Money 


ber in my arms, rolled her in the rug, and 
carried her back into the sitting-room, 
where I called to her step-motner, who 
had rushed after her, also screaming, to 





shut the door. 





The flames were quickly smothered in 
the thick rug, but I nad to unfold it cau- 
tiously to be certain that no smoldering 
spark would kindle afresh in the free air. 
Tris happened oace, and I rolled her up 
tightly again, while her step mother stood 
helpless beside me. Miss Lindsay herself 
was quice passive in my hands, apparently 
too mucn frightened to speak. At lastall 
danger seemed over. I removed the .ug, 
and asked the young lady if she was much 
hurt. 

**T don’t know,” she said; ‘‘ I can’t tell; 
Pon 

And she fell back in a dead faint on the 
couch where I had placed her. 

I gave place to Mrs, Lindsay then and 
sent for a doctor. 

He reported that the young lady had 
not been injured by the fire; it had 
caught her outer skirt only, and bad been 
smotherea before it even touched her 
bands. My on were badly scurched. 
but then I had struggled with the flame 
and b.d not thought of protecting myself. 
[he doctor said, however, that Miss Lind- 
say bad received a severe shock to her 
nerves, and must be kept quiet for a day 
or two. : 

Nevertheless, the very next morning I 
had an interview with her. 

**Tt’s no use talking of quiet,” said Mrs. 
Lindsay; ‘*she won't be quiet until she 
has thanked you. Sae says you have 
saved ber life, and 1 suppose you have, 
and I am as grateful as possible. But 
why did she run out into the draught 
like taat? And how can she be so care- 
less with wax matches?” 

I was piloted by the old lady into the 
stting-room. Miss Lindsay lay on the 
couch, looking pale and subdued, not 
like tne independent person to whom I 
bad first been introduced. She had a 
French novel in her hand, which she put 
down hastily. Her eyes were very soft 
and sweet as she turned them upon me. 

**T have to thank you,” she said. ‘‘They 
wanted me to wait, but I would not do 
that.” 

‘**T‘am very happy to have been of 
service to you, Mademoiselle. But you 
acted very imprudently. Why did you 
run into the dravghty passage?” I asked, 
desiring to cut short her thanks. 

‘* Because you were there, Monsieur.” 
She spoke the last word (which she had 
never used to me before) lingeringly, with 
meaning, and smiled a litile. Her eyes 
dwelt on me with a soft gratefulness, so 
that [ felt embarrassed. 

‘It was a great mistake,” I answered. 
**Can I be of any service to you now, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

**No,” she said; *‘ you have served me 
enough for the present. Huw you hate 
being thanked! Well, you can go.” 

And I went gladly, tho I did not, as yet, 
understand the full meaning of the situa- 
uon, I only thought her extravagantly 
grateful, as it sometimes pleases women 
to be. 

I saw little of her for several days, and 
when I did see her she was pensive and 
quiet. I fancied that Mrs. Lindsay liked 
me less than before. She showed a vague 
anxiety and uneasiness in my presence. 

One afternoon she had been out driving 
alone, a3 she sometimes chose todo. She 
dismissed her conveyance at the door 
befure I could cume forward to receive 
her, and went on rather hurriedly into 
the sitting-room. She seemed hot and 
excited, so much so that she did not see 
my attempt to meet her. I had been 
lounging outside in the courtyard, near 
the doorway, having nothing particular 
to do, and I returned co this idle occupa- 
tion. The droli antics of a small boy 
made me pause in my walk, anc I did 
not notice at first that I was standing 
just under the window of the ladies’ sit 
ting-room. It was open, aud they were 
talking together. My attentivn being 
partially diverted, my ears were open to 
their conversation before my mind, and 
I had beard a good deal before I realized 
that I was hearing anything at all. 

**I would not make you unbappy,” the 
elder lady said, excitedly. *“* You should 
have my money whatever you did, you 
know that. And I have no objection to 
it whatever. But if he thought you 





would lose it, and yet he held on, we 








should know it wasn’t the money he 
wanted.” 

The younger lady murmured some- 
thing. 

‘** Never hinted such q thing!” said the 
old lady—I was just about coming to my 
senses here, with balf a mind still given 
to the comic boy outside—*‘ I should like 
to know what else he can mean. I saw 
the Watson-Lowes this very afternoon, 
and they know him. They say he is an 
English gentleman, and no more acourier 
than your father was. And it he isn’t in 
love with you it’s your money he’s after; 
and thav’s just what we’ve got to find 
out.” . 

I hardly heard the last words, because 
I was already departing from my eaves- 
droppiog siation. I was already making 
plans for my return journey. My dream 
of Venice was over. What an idiot I 
nad been to entertain it under such con- 
ditions! 

That evening Mrs. Lindsay received my 
writien resignation, and shortly after she 
sent for me to speak to her. She looked 
scared when I entered the room where 
she sat alone. 

“+I want to know what you have done 
it for,” she said, simply enough. 

‘You have a right to know,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘and I am very sorry if my res- 
ignation puts you to any inconvenience. 
You will understand its necessity when I 
tell you that I was under your window 
this afternoon, and accidentally over- 
heard something you said to Miss Lind- 
say.” 

‘**Ob,” she said, ‘I always do speak 
loud when I’m put about.” Then she 
added, blankly, *‘ But I did not mean to 
send you away.” 

*“You are very kind, 
never to have come.” 

She meditated a moment, and then 
said: ‘‘ What made you do it, then?” 

‘*I wanted to visit Venice again, and I 
could not afford to. I was glad of the op- 
portunity.” 

‘* Was that all?” 

I answered her that it was all. 

‘** Well,” she said, ‘‘ I can’t make it out. 
If you'd really been a count, as Mr. 
Wells pretended, I could have understood, 
because foreigners are so queer. But an 
Englishman, and just to get to Venice! 
Do you know any one in Venice?’ 

‘*No, I wanted to complete some art 
studies there.” 

I saw that she did not believe me, but I 
could not help that; and when she offered 
to *‘ go on as before ” I positively declined. 
The good old lady seemed vexed. 

‘*T wish l’a let Sam Lincoln come with 

us, alter all,” she said, as if firing a shot 
at me’ but I did not know who Sam Lin- 
colon might be, and was not wounded. 
* By the afternoon of the next day I had 
succeeded in discovering a respectable 
man to take my place, and was at liberty 
to go. My pride wass> ceeply burt that 
I refused to accept any salary, or even my 
return fare to Eogland. So much I was 
content to lose for my folly. I thought 
the old lady would have shed tears when 
I showed firmness on this point. 

“To part like this when we'veall got on 
so well together; and you’ve managed for 
us beautifully !” : 

I was compelled to look sterner than I 
felt, in order to avoid a painful scene. 

Miss Lindsay was not present at this in- 
terview, and I tuought that I -hould have 
to leave without seeing her. I wassorry 
for this, as she was a pr tty and pleasant 
young creature, and not at all to blame 
for her step-mother’s misconception. 

As I went down-stairs at last, however, 
with my bag in my hand, ready to go, I 
saw Mrv. Lindsay standing at the door of 
her sitting-room. as if waiting or watch- 
ing. Sae said something to some one in- 
side, and then walked up-stairs, meeting 
me half way; but she did not speak to 
me. 

When I reached the open door I saw 
that Miss Lindsay was standing just inside 
it. Her face was very pale, and her eyes 
seemed unnaturally large and anxious. 

** Will you go without saying good-by ?” 
she asked, and then stepped back inte the 
room. I followed her, hat in hand. I 
marveled to see how pretty she was in her 
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agitation, which seemed to me excessive, 
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Her slight illness had apparently changed 
her very much. 

**¥You have been like a friend to us,” 
she said. ‘‘ You have saved my life and 
injured yourself; and we end by insulting 
you—only because you are poor.” 

** By no means,” I replied earnestly; ‘‘it 
was because I had put myself in a false 
position.” 

She sighed a little, and leaned upon the 
table for support. ‘‘I wonder why you 
did it,” she murmured; ‘‘ but that you 
will never tell us now.” 

**T have told Mrs. Lindsay,” I answered; 
but I saw that here again I was not be- 
lieved. 

** And you have not even been to Ven- 
ice. You cannot finish your work. It is 
dreadful to be poor, and I am so rich !” 

She lifted her eyes to mine timidly, as 
if she expected me to speak; but I did not 
know what to say. 

‘IT hope you don’t think—I know you 
don’t think—that I believe what you 
neacd Mamma say of you.” 

**T am sure of it, Miss Lindsay.” 

She glanced at me quickly. **Youdo not 
call me Mademoiselle any more — at 
last.” 

‘‘T am no longer in your mother’s serv- 
ice.” 

‘*And how weil you have served us! 
Now it is allover. You cannot forgive 
us. Lunderstand that.” 

‘I have nothing to forgive you,” I said, 
with some emotion. 

‘*Thank you,” she answered quickly. 
“You know that J never for a moment 
believed that. First I thought you were 
laughing at us, ana I wasangry. After- 
ward I did not understand—I do not 
understand now,” she broke off, ‘‘ and I 
mever shall; for you will nottell me. We 
have told you that I am rich; we have 
said tnat you wanted my money; and so 
there is nothing for you to do but—to 
go.” 

‘* You will at least give mea kind good- 
by,” Isaid, thinking to end the interview 
here. It puzzled and pained me. 

‘* But I canrot bear you to go like that,” 
she answered passionately. ‘‘To save my 
life, and to go away with nothing, while 1 
have all! if you are too proud to speak, 
why should not I? What reward would 
you have? What reward will you take ? 
I will not refuse you anything.” 

I had become suddenly almost as white 
as herself. I had begun to understand 
her, and the sensation was overwhelming. 
** Miss Lindsay,” I answered, in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘* you overrate your obligation 
to me; your gratitude makes you willing 
to sacrifice yourself; I cannot permit so 
much generosity.” I spoke blunderingly; 
who but a coxcomb could have kept bis 
self-possessiop under such circumstances? 
And she misunderstood me. F 

**[ have aright to please myself,” she 
said impetuously. ‘‘I promised some one 
—in America—that if I saw no one here 
I liked better I would try to like him some 
time. But that leaves me free, and I tell 
you"— Her voice vibrated with so strong 

a thrill of emotion, with so much new- 
born courage, inspired by her pitiable 
mistake, that I dared not hear what she 
had to tell me. 

‘You do me too much honor,” I said, 
in tones that sounded strange and icy to 
myself. They struck a chill into her 
mood of generous enthusiasm ,and brought 
an instant change. Like a sleep-walker 
suddenly awakened, she stared at me, 
frightened, troubled, on her guard. It 
was for her own sake that I had stopped 
her confession, yet I found it difficult to 
go on myself. 

‘I, too, have my obligations,” I said, 
as quietly as I could. ‘‘ Wecannot break 
through the past because an accident has 
thrown our lives together so strangely for 
a moment. It was only your too gener- 
ous gratitude that made you think it pos- 
sible. You will fulfill your old engage- 
ment, and—and remember only how 
much I must always wish for your hap- 
piness.” 

‘* You mean that you are engaged to be 
married,” she said quietly. 

I acknowledged that this was what I 
meant. 

** And it was all false, what your friend 


had seen*me in London, and fallen in 
love with me, and that was why you came 
withus? Yes, I can see it isfalse. What 
a fool you must think me!” 

“I think him a great scoundrel,” was 
all I could say. 

‘*T needn’t have believed him. At first 
I didn’t. But, then, I never could make 
you out. I think I believed it all the 
more—after the first—because you never 
tried to make me.” She was silent for a 
moment, then she said, with a not unsuc- 
cessful effort to return to her old manner: 
‘‘Well, I've made a great mistake. I 
might get out of it by saying I meant it 
all in generosity, as you want to have it. 
But I sha’n’t get out of it. Everybody 
has his own way of being proud, and this 
is mine. You may think what you like. 
Good-by.” 

She put out her hand to me. I bent 
over it and kissed it reverentially, for I 
felt an intense respect and admiration for 
her at the moment; and those feelings 
have not diminished since. Assheturned 
away her dress caught a book on the ta- 
ble and drew it off. I stooped to pick it 
up. It was the one I had more than once 
seen her reading of late, the one which 
had been in her hand whenI first saw her 
after the accident. It had fallen now 
with thetitle-page open. I could read it 
easily, and she must nave read it too; for, 
as I returned it to her, our eyes met and 
we both of us blushed vividly. It was 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘“‘Roman dun Jeune 
Homme Pauvre.” 





I have never seen her since; but I know 
that she is married. I am not so happy. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





THE BELL OF JUSTICE. 





BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 





THERE was a king long years ago; 
His name historian doth not know. 


He lived beneath Italian skies, 
A noble monarch, just and wise. 


That he might serve his people well, 
In a high tower he hung a bell. 


He who was wronged had but to ring 
The bell of justice, for the king 


Was bound to make the humblest prayer 
The subject of his royal care. 


At first men rung it every day. 
Rotted at last the rope away, 


And, growing shorter by degrees, 
Swayed lightly to each passing breeze. 


For many a month it idle hung, 
No longer needed. No one rung 


For justice; men had learned to fear, 
And dreaded now the bell to hear. 


At length a wandering grape-vine clung 
Tight to the rope that idle hung, 


And firmly held it, sweetly grasped, 
Asif one hand another clasped. 


A starving horse, turned out to die, 
One summer day was passing by, 


And browsing where the grape-vine hung, 
The bel! of justice loudly rung. 


Straightway a royal herald came, 
And saw the horse, half-starved and lame. 


He told the king who rung the bell. 
The monarch answered: ‘It is well. 


‘*The brute for justice doth appeal; 
For starving brutes I pity feel. 


‘**Go seek his owner out for me, 
And tell him this is our decree: 


** Long as he lives this horse must fare 
On oats and grass of his. Beware! 


“If he again for justice call 
My wrath shall on his owner fall.” 


Would God to-day there were a bell 
That brutes could ring, and thereby tell 


The story of their cruel wrongs, 
And win tbe justice that belongs 


To every creature, great and small; 
For God their Maker loveth all. 





told me when he came over—that you 
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OFF FOR THE SEA-SHORE. 
BY M. K. 8. 


Ovr eight-year-old boy started to day 
for a long vacation at the sea-shore. I say 
‘‘our hoy,” forin afamily of adults he 
is the only child, and ‘ our boy” to all of 
us. 

It is not his first experience of life by 
the sea, and his preparations for 1t were 
commenced weeks ago with much fore- 
thought and deliberation. What he should 
take and what leave at home, how tocarry 
his possessions and what to do with them 
when there, had been discussed at each 
meal for days, and the prospect of this 
great delight had carried him through the 
last weary days of school. He had given 
minute directions to the grown people 
left at home as to the proper care of his 
seven-toed kitten, which he thinks ‘too 
sweet for anything,” and was sure it 
would either run away or be poisoned 
while he was gone; and his precious bed 
of pansies must be watered daily, and the 
blossoms picked as fast as they came out. 
He had packed away his numerous regi- 
ments of soldiersin their boxes, and his 
bank aud post-office were closed for the 
season. He bad had his hair cut, and had 
even gone bravely tothe dentist’s and had 
two teeth out, so as not to have those 
‘‘plaguy things bothering him.” 

His father had taken a small—very 
small—cottage, one of a cluster of cot- 
tages huddled together on a bluff, 
forming a curve in the shape of a cres- 
cent, with a shelving, sandy beach in 
frent and a grove of forest trees vehind. 
Only five rooms in the cottage, including 
a kitchen so tiny that you wondered how 
any work could be done in it, and a wide 
piazza, with steps leading down to the 
water; a bath house and row-boat com- 
plete the picture. And here “our boy,” 
with his father and mother, has spent two 
happy summers, and has just started off 
for a third. 

His personal outfit was a pair of tennis 
shoes aud blue and white tennis cap, for 
‘‘our boy” is a Yale boy through and 
through; a pair of corduroy pants, which, 
by the way, are the only kind which will 
stand the wear and tear of slipping about 
on the rocks; strong black stockings and 
a flannel shirt. He expects to take a 
plunge into the water on his arrival, for 
which he has a “‘ real man’s bathing-suit.” 

He is a fair boy, with keen blue eyes, 
and the first day’s exposure to the sun 
will burn his face and hands a tiery red ; 
then in a day or two it will turn brown, 
and by the end of the summer he will be 
as dark as an Indiav. Before he left he 
was very dainty about his food, and noth- 
ing seemed very good; but a few days by 
the water will give him such an appetite 
that he will beg for a big slice of bread 
and butter between meals. Indeed, his 
mother says the economy of living even 
in the plainest way at the shore is some- 
what doubtful, for they all have such ap- 
petites, and she is only consoled by the 
thought of the possible saving in doctor’s 
bills. 

He could scarcely wait for the carriage 
to come this morning, and when it did 
come wanted the men to hurry with the 
trunks, for fear the train would be gone, 
and forgot to say good-by to the cook or 
his little kitten, and the last we saw of 
him he was waving his hat and shouting 
his last directions. In his hands he car- 
ried a butterfly net and two toy boats. In 
his mother’s trunk are packed a few 
games for rainy days and a few choice 

books. No school-books allowed in vaca- 
tion. He expects to go out fishing in a 
big sail-boat with Captain Davis, the 
‘‘ nicest man in the world,” and he rather 
thinks, when he is a man, he may be a 
captain too. He used to think he should 
be a horse-car driver, but a winter in 
school changed his ambition into wanting 
to be a Professor, only ‘‘they have to 
work so hard.” 

After a week or two his new corduroy 
pants will be worn smooth in places, 
noticeably on the seat, and holes will ap- 
pear on the knees of his stockings, and his 
shoes will have long slits in them: and 
then shoes and stockings will be cast off 
entirely, except on dress occasions, when 








is the grand reception-room. Then the 
real fun will begin, when there are no 
horrid shoes to keep him from paddling 
in the water at all time and seasons, and 
the mother has to bring out her bottle of 
Pond’s Extract to put on the poor bruised 
feet. But what does he care 80 long as 
there is fun init? He is only a boy, a 
fresh, bright boy; sometimes good and 
sometimes bad, but always affectionate 
and true. 

God bless him and ali boys whoare hay. 
ing a jolly good time in vacation! 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department showid be “4. 
dressed“ Puazies.”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 





BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS, 
1. Behead and curtail a musical perform. 
ance, and leave a financial term. 
2. Behead and curtail a whimper, an 
leave a measure. 
3. Behead and curtail to help, and leave a 
verb. 
4. Behead and curtai] a number, and leaye 
a blow. 
5. Bebead and curtail sharp, and leaves 
gash. 
6. Behead and curtail an arbor, and leaye 
indebtedness. 
7. Behead and curtail a sheck, and leaye 
quick motion. 
8. Behead and curtail in a state of eager 
desire, and leave to proceed. 
9. Bebead and curtail separated, and leaye 
a financial term. 
10. Behead and curtail to think, and leaye 
a very useful article. 
11, Behead and curtail a high manner, go. 
called, and leave a number. 


dren, and leave a pronoun. 

13. Benead aud curtail a mark noting 
omission in writing, and leave a verb, 

14. Behead and curtail to expiate, and 
leave a weight. 

15. Behead and curtail deep vessels, and 
leave birds of night. 


BIRD CAGE —Selected. 


x * * * * * & * 


Across:—1. In whip-poor- will. oie 

2. A brilliantly colored bird, with harh 
note, in Europe and America. 

8. A wading bird. 

4. A small, slender hawk. 

5. A rasorial bird having feathered feet 
and a short bill, and highly prized for food. 

6. A web-footed water-fowl, remarkable 
for its enormous bill, found about the 
Mediterranean. 

7. Sea fow!s, commonly calied “boobies.” 

8. A web-footed marine bird unable to fly, 
found only in the south temperate and 
frigid regions. 

9. A genus of birds, including the sum 
bird, or honey-sucker. 

The central letters downward, a grouse 
like bird of a gray color found in Europe, 
Liberia and North Africa. L. L. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 15TH 
HOUR-GLASS. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
T Tosti I 

R Reign N 

A Acrid D 
V Vogne E 
E Ellen N 
L Light T 
E Elate E 
R Raced D 


The Initials: Traveler. 
The Finals: Indented. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 





Mamma bas company on the piazza, which 


BREAD 
LEVER 
STOOP 
SALVE 
GAUGE 
VITAL 
POISE 
QuOoIT 
LANCE 


12. Behead and curtail a delight of chi- - 
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Bercror?te spew 
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LAMP PUZZLE. 


ALt 
LEa 
ATe 
B Ye 
DrOwn 
Est Uate 
SpeaRmi nt 
DeranGement 
DOt 
LOt 
RaDix 
RepAirs 
ProCeed 
ProTest 
TruStee 
LaSso 
BoHea 
Hoslers 
LearNedly 
HurtlEberry 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Agem is not polished without rubbing, 
por isa man perfected without trials. 








Selections. 


goW I CONSULTED THE ORACLE 
OF THE GOLD FISHES. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 








] WATCH you in your crystal sphere, 

And wonder if you see and hear 

Those shapes and sounds that stir the wide 
Conjecture of a world outside: 

Inyour pent lives as we in ours, 

Have you surmises dim of powers, 

Of presences obscurely shown, 

Of lives a riddle to your own, 

Just on the senses Outer verge, 

Where sense nerves into soul-nerves merge, 
Where we conspire our own deceit 
Confederate in deft Fancy’s feat, 

And the fooled brain berools the eyes 

With pageants woven of its own lies ? 

But arethey lies? Why more than those 
Phantoms that startle your repose, 
Half seen, half heard, then flit away. 
And leave you your prose-bounded day ? 


The things ye see as shadows I 

Know to be substance; tell me why 

My visions, like those haunting you, 
May not be as substantial too, 
Alas, who ever answer heard 

From fish, and dream-fish too, Absurd! 
Your consciousness I half divine, 

But you are wholly deaf to mine. 

Go, I dismiss you; ye have done 

All that you could; our silk is spun; 
Dive back into the deep of dreams, 
Where what is real is what seems! 

Yet I shall fancy till my grave 

Your lives to mine a lesson gave; 

If lesson none, an image. then, 
Impeaching self-conceit in men 

Who put their confidence alone 

In ‘vhat they call the Seen and Known. 
How seen? How known? As through your 

glass 

Our waving ay ee pass 
Perplexingly, thensubtly wrought 

To some quite other thing by thought. 
Here shall my resolution be; 

The shadow of the myster 

Is haply wholesomer for the eyes 

That cheat us to be overwise, 

And I am happy in wy right 

To love God’s darkness as his light. 

—The Atlantic. 


» 
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AUTHORS’ AGES. 


THE following summary of the ages of 
Prominent American authors was pre- 
sm by W. J. Bok for the New York 

phic. 

Dr. Holmes will be eighty in August. 
Whittier is eighty-one, and Lowell has 
reached his three-score years and ten. 
Richard Henry Stoddard is sixty-four, 
George H. Boker is sixty-five, George 
Bancroft next October will end his eighty- 
ninth year, George Ticknor Curtis is sev- 
eaty-six, Joel T. Headley is seventy-six, 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson is 
sixty-five, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is sev- 
enty, Edmund Clarence Stedman is fifcy- 
Six, John Bigelow is seventy-one, Mrs. 
Stowe is seventy-seven, Donald G. Mitch- 
ell is sixty-seven. Francis Parkman is 
sixty-six, Charles Dudley Warner is sixty- 
George William Curtis is sixty-five, Mon- 

D. Conway is fifty-seven, and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale is sixty-seven. 
Se h Orne Jewett will be forty next 
ptember, Mrs, Humphzy Ward is thir- 
Benet Lucy Larcum is sixty-three, 
ai et Prescott Spofford is fifty-four, 
ith Thomas is thirty-five, Mari- 
on Harland (Mrs. Terhune) is fifty-nine, 
_ e Rives-Chanler will be twenty-six 
aoe August, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
= is thirty-nine, and she published her 
Th story when only eighteen; Celia 
wed is fifty-three, Mrs. Croly (Jenny 
ang 's fifty-seven, Miss Braddon is fifty- 
», Blanch Willis Howard is forty-two, 
web Cook is sixty-two, Elizabeth 

, t Phelps-Ward will be forty-five in 
— Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is 
uty-seven, Constance Fenimore Wool- 


80n is f. , 
exacti ~~ nobody ever fcund out 





‘ © age of Miss Woolsey (Susan 
hora ge), but it is believed that she was 
forty a 1845, which would make her age 
out, our; Mrs. Margaret Wade Deland, 
; or of “John Ward, Preacher,” is 
“one, and Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail 


4 





Hamilton), is at least twenty-eight years 
oider. 

F. Marion Crawford will be thirty-five 
in August, and he wrote ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs” 
when only twenty-seven; Robert Louis 
Stevenson is thirty-nine, W, D. Howells 
is fifty-two, E. W, Howe is thirty-five, 


Bret Harte is forty-nine, Juhan Haw-" 


thorve is forty-three, Richard Malcom 
Jobnson issixty-seven, and Rossiter John- 
son is forty-nine; Arlo Bates is thirty- 
nine, Walter Besant is fifty-one, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich will be fifty-three next 
November, and in his picture looks twen- 
ty-five; William Black is forty-eight, Wil- 
liam H. Bishop is forty-two, and General 
Lew Wallace is sixty-two, and be wrote 
** Ben Hur” when fifty-one; John Habber- 
ton, the auhor of ‘: Helen’s Babies” is 


H.C. 


forty-two. 


forty-seven; Joel Chandler Harris is forty- 
one; George W. Cable is forty-four, Ed- 
,ward Eggleston is fifty-one, and looks 
fifteen years older; H. H. Boyesen is forty, 
unner is about thirty-eight, James 
Authony Froude has begun now to write 
novels at the age of seventy-one; Frank R. 
Stockton is fifty-five. William Hamilton 
Gibson is forty-eight, Thomas Nelson Page 
is thirty-six; James Whitcomb Riley was 
born in 1852, James Payn is fifty-nine, 
Brander Matthews is thirty-seven. J. T. 
Trowbridge is sixty-one, and Jules Verne 
is the same age, while Edgar Faweett is 











genera’ 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 33) 
ington Ave.. cor. 38h Street. New York. 


ALL WRA 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth. throat or 











IPEARLINE 


pte at 
\W/ORKIT 


With Pearline,he can make his face 
and hands as white as a woman’s. 
His wife can make his finest linen 
or coarsest overalls as clean and sweet 
as the linen of a gentleman of leisure. 
She can keep the home as clean 
and sweet as any palace; and more 
besides, it saves her one-half the time 
required by ordinary soap; and by 
doing away with most of the rubbing 
it does away with the worst of the 
wear and tear on the woman, the 
clothes—in fact Pearline makes a 
paying saving all around; it’s econ- 













(NGMAN 


omical no matter how you look at it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
_ \ ," 7 : T which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’s F ALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous, 


1 
159 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


















wHocesome FQQD For INFANTS AND: 


CHILDREN. THE MOST DELICIOUS, 

NOURISHING AND STRENGTHENING: 

FOOD For NURSING MOTHERS, 

iNVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS AND 

THE AGED. JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
NEW YO 








RK. 
“CELLULOI 


99 Send 2 cts. for and 

style Waterproof 
Linen collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The_ Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete informatioa 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
* BOSTON, : 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 
PROPRIETORS 
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THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 


Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 
ures representing — 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
They will 
prove to be a great 


Display. 


attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- 


ceipts, 








Fairy Land Ilu- 
minating Cups —all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc 9 
ete. 

Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resorts, 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Ete, Etc, 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 
this country since 
1789. 

Send tor a Catar 
logue, 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricuitural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or tn/ormation that wi! 
Make ihis department more vatuadle to those of our 
‘subscribers who feel specrally interested.) 


RURAL MARKS AND REMARES. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


NoTABLE GRANGE GATHERINGS. — The 
order of Patruns of Husbandry, or the 
Grange, which has of late years done so 
much to advance and elevate the rural pop 
ulation of America, has recently held many 
public meetings of a character and extent 
calculated to increase its reputation as a 
progressive and educational institution. For 
example, Grange Day at Chautauqua As- 
sembly (Aug. 2d) was a notable demunstra 
tion, beiug attended by many thousacd 
farmers and their families. Among tne 
able speakers were Bishop Vincent; Col. J.H 
Brigham, Master of the National Grange; the 
Hon. Mortimer Whitebead, Lecturer of the 
National Grange, and Lieutenavt-Governor 
Jones. The addresses and other proceedings 
were so intere-ting and instructive as to 
render the occasiun one long to be pleasant 
ly remembered by thoe in attendance. 
Daring the week following (August 5th to 
9th, inclusive), Colonel Brighaw addres-ed 
five farmers’ meetings in as many different 
counties in Connecticut, arrangements fir 
which had been made by the Hon. J.H 
Hale, Master of the Connecticut Stat 
Grange. Last week the Keuka Assembiy. 
held at Keuka Lake, near Pern Yan, iv 
Western New York, allotted four day- 
(Aug. 18th-15th) to a series of Grange meet- 
ings, which were vf unusual interest even for 
that advancing organ'zation. As announced, 
addresses were delivered by Lieutenant 
Governor Jones, of New York; Col. V. E. 
Piollet, of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. M. Blan- 
ton, of Virginia, Chai' man of the Executive 
Committee of the National Grange; Col. R. 
H. Thomas, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange; Gov. C. G. Luce, of Micbigan; 
Dr. Peter Collier, Director of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Dr. 
Calder, of Keuka College, and other promi- 
nent patrons and educators. Other large 
Grange gatherings of a like useful charac- 
ter are being held at this season, in near 
and distant parts of the country, bat we are 
only able to mention the most noteworthy. 

A NEw WHEAT DISEASE.—In various part- 
of Indiana a new wheat disease has ap 
peared. It has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and is described as a fungoid growtb, 
known as“ bunt,’ or “stinking smut,’ ov 
account of its strong and disagreeable 
odor. This disease 1s rarely found in Ame:- 
ica, but is not uncommon inEngland. The 
wheat-head, on ripening, may po=sessa very 
nearly normal appearance; burt on shelling 
the grains are found to be filed with a 
black, greasy powder, the resu.t of the 
growth of the fungus, beginning with the 
very germination of the seed, and keeping 
pace with the growth of the plant. Its ac- 
tion is not more harmful than that of com- 
mon smut, but its odor renders it more 
objectionable. Woere not very abundant 
it may be separated from the good grain, 
either by fanning or by wasbivg. It is very 
apt to occur so abuudantly in a field, how 
ever, as to render the entire crop weli-nigh 
worthless, 

GRAPE Rot.—A report made to an Obio 
horticultural society asserts that while 
professional grape growers are seaichipg 
for a remedy for grape rot, or some means 
of preventing it, there 1s one fact that au 
amateur should wuever lose sight of—tbere 
can be no rot where the fruit is protected 
from dew and rain. Where vines are trained 
on a building under a corpvice the fruit 
never rots. A wide board nailed over the 
trellis, inso far as it protects the fruit from 
dew and rain, prevents tne rot. A strip of 
calico, muslin or other fabric has the same 
effect. The liability to rot is also dimin- 
ished in proportion as the vine is high. 
There is always less rot at the top than at 
the bottom of the trellis. Where vines are 
allowed to grow over the branches of trees, 
with little or no care, there is but little 
rot, and the vines are remarkably healthy 
and productive. If one can raise this fruit 
without having it rot—and every one can— 
there is no reason why auy person should 
hesitate to plant a few vines. They may he 
trained on buildings, fences, tree~, and the 

roots will fiad a supply of food under the 
walls and in the out of-the-way places. 

THE DIRECT BUTTER EXTRACTOR — This is 
the name of a new machine which was 
awarded a silver medal at the exhibition of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
It is a Swedish invention, which produces 
butter direct from miik without cburnip 


is well kuown, new milk is composed of 
butter-fat in the state of minute globules 
suspended in the form of an emulsion in 
skim milk. Owing to the different specific 
gravities of these two components of wilk 
they can, under tne action of centrifugal 
force, be separeted from each other almo-t 
entirely, the slight amount of shim milk 
that remains wixed with the butter glob- 
ules constitu'ing cream; to obtain butter 
from cream it is then necessary tocourn 
the latter, the products being butter and 
buttermilk. With the extractor, however, 
the second process, otherwise necessary to 
produce butter, is done away with, and in 
lieu of cream, butter is drawn from the ex- 
tractor so long as new wilk is fed into tbe 
machine. R:aders ot 'HE INDEPENDENT en- 
gaged in butter dairying will be iutere ted 
in this new invention, which may prove 
very v4luable. 

ABOUT GERMAN CARP.—At last we have a 
reasonable explanation of the fact that Grr- 
man carp are highly esteemed for the table 
by some people, while otners regard them 
as uvfit for that purpose. A foreign jour 
nal declares that the edible qualities of the 
German carp depend upon the waters from 
which it is taken. Fresh from a mud-hole 
it is unpalatable, but transferred to clear. 
living water, after ten days or two weeks 
the flesh becomés exceilent and, indeed, de- 
licious. ‘‘This fish’’ (the carp). writes tLe 
notable Churles Elme Francatelli, pupil of 
*he celebrated Careme, and late Maitre 
d’Hotel and chief cook to Her M+jesty 
Qaeen V'ctoria, “is beld in high estumation 
on the Cuntivent, especially thuse caught in 
the Rhive avd Moselle. To Kugiand they 
are seldom found good, and this is the care 
slso witb tench, both these fish being fourd, 
when cooked, to taste muedy; this is chiefly 
owing to their being taken trom stagnar t 
ponds. Those oulv can be expected to be 
free trom this disagree»ble pecutiar'ty that 
are caught in ruonimy streams.’’ When 
sbout to clean carp for dressing it is quite 
necessary to extract an angular substance, 
called the gal!l-stone, which is teund at the 
back of the head; if not removed this is 
-ure to impart a bitter taste. 

How To KILL SHEEP.—In giving advice 
on how shep shouid be killed, the Hon 
C.ssius M. Ciay, the noted sheep-raiser ct 
Kentucky, advises tostarve the sheep for 
twenty-four hours before killing, giving 
~vater, however, pleptifuily ‘Ibis empties 
the stomach and bowels, and dimivishes 

be tendeney of infusin, The sveep, all 
hirgs being ready, should bave tbe throut 
cut all around to the bone, tbus bleeding it 
freely. As s0on as the sensibility of the 
victim is lost it should be skinned p rtly 
on the hind quarters, to save time, then 
ouvg up, and the skmning rapidly com- 
pleted, the whole entrails being at oncr 
taken out, The flesb is then perfectly sweet 
and po “ wool taste”’ is perceptible. 

PLiymouTH Rock FowLs —In replying to 
an irquiry as to tbe orixin of these towl-, 
Fanny Field. a poted pou'try au*hority. 
says they were first shown at Bi ston in 1840 

[ne breed was made up of various crosse-. 
Uvfortunately for this exeelient breed, now 
in high repute, it was disseminat+d b fore 
itscharacterstics had been made unifurm 
ny careful selection. By careful bre-disg 
now the breed is uviform, not only in its 
markings, but alsoin general characteri-- 
tits They are pow among the be-t aud 
most songht for of the composite American 
br-eds ot fowls. 

VARIETIES OF MAIZE.—According to the 
Rey. Geo. Hepsl we. there are more than 
one hunared varieties: f mize (Zea merys,or 
[udian corp),woich differ am..ng themsetves 
more thaw those of. any othercrreal. Some 
come to maturity in two morths; otbers re- 
quire seven. Some are as many teet high 
as others inebes. Some bave kernel< eleven 
times larger than others. They vary simi- 
larly in shape and size of ears, color of the 
grain, and alsoin physical and chemical 
composition. The reader need not be told 
that Indian corn is the greatest cereal crop 
produced in this country, asit can begruwn 
in nearly every section. 

CoRN IN MEXIcO.—Tho corn is a con- 
siderable crop in .MexXieo, it is always (or 
almest invariably) shelled by hand on an 
alutero, which is a bunch of cobs tied 
together in circular form. One ot our con- 
suls suguests that a cheap corn shelier 
would sell weil in that country, As the 
pincipal bread is the tortilla, made by 
boiling the corm iv lime-water, and then 
grinding it on the old fashioned, metate, a 
cheap band- machine for the purpose would 
command alargessale The country is not 
yet far enough advanced for power macbine- 
ry of this class. Manufacturers and deal 
érs should act upon this hiot and sypply 
the Mexican market. 

FARMING t%..MorRocco.—It is said that 





and leaves only skim milk asa residue, As 





farming if Morocco is in a decidedly bad 


way. The Government forbids the exporta- 
tion of grain, Jeet the cost of bread to the 
poorer clas+es be increased. There are po 
railroads, and grain transport is expensive. 
F :rmers do not mavure the ground alleg- 
ing that manure only ivcreases the weeds. 
But they do practice crop rotation, barley, 
beans and lentils altervatiug iu dry ground, 
avd wheat, beans, millet and maize on 
colder ground. The breeding of the fine 
horses for which the Moors are famed in 
history, appears to have become a lost art. 
There is evidently plenty of room for rural 
enterprise and prox.ress in Morocco. 

HoG FEED FOR CARP —The carp raising 
fever has subsided, but here is an item for 
those in the business. A Colorado contem- 
porary remarks that a carp is a queer fi-h. 
eats about the same as a’ bog oracalf. And 
one ot its correspondents says that when 
he wishes to see the fish (carp) or let a 
neighbor ree them, be gives them sheaf oats; 
but when he wishes merely to feed them he 
xzives tnem tbhresped oats or shelled corn; 
addivg the remark that avything that a 
porker will eat is food for carp. Queer fish, 
that carp, but not. so popular ws formerly. 

PorRK vs. BRISTLES.—Bristies long ago 
ceased to be a valuable product of the Eug- 
lishman’s pig-pep, says a foreign writer. 
Improved breeds of pigs don’t wear their 
hair that way, It is not the tashion any- 
where out of the wild state. Most of the 
bristles of commerce come trom the wild or 
valf wild b« gs of Germany und Russia. In 
a contention whether our supremacy shal 
he 1n growing bris 'es or pork, American 
farmers will generally prefer superiority in 
the latter, which is incompatible with the 
successfu. wrowil g of Logs’ drixiles, 

BEES AND BUCKWHEAT.—A Western 
paper notes the complaint of D. A. Jones, of 
Beeton, Ont., that tho seventy five coluni+rs 
of bees were moved contiguous to twen'y 
acres of buckwheat, at the opening of its 
bloom, the bees did not store any honey 
from it, but rather were compeiled tu use 
tne -tores already in the Lives. The soil! on 
which the crop grew was very poor, yet the 
buckwheat grew well and bloomed abuu- 
dantiy. The bees worked on it, but stored 
nv avpey Ad now he wants to know what 
the matter was. 

HONEY ADULTERATLD.—The best things 
are demoralized ty acuiteration. A recect 
report from the Connecticut Experiment 
Station anpouuces that honey, like milk. 
b tter, mulasses and wauy other articles ut 
food, may be acu:terated. A chemical ex 
amination ot five differeut brauds of strained 
honey—all that are in the ma:ket in that 
state—reveuled the fact that all were larze 
ly adulterated with giucose. A-singic sam- 
ple ot honey .n the comp, however, was 
ound to be pure. 

WHERE TO STORE Root Crops.—It is not 
the treezi.g of root crops that causes them 
Lo decuy, says an anovymous it*m, but the 
su'iden thawing. A lopg period of cold 
weather will not damage the stored crops 
as SvOD us alternate spelis of cool and warm 
weather. For tbis reason ail such crops as 
tur.ips, beets ai d parsni,pssvould be stored 
where the temperature is as uulform as pos- 
sible, 1n order to avoid the chances of varia- 
tion. A timely suggent ion. 





BIRD NOTES, 


BY E. P, POWELL, 





It is to be hoped every one will second the 
legislatures in an attempt to suppress and 
d-stroy the English -parrows. The move- 
ment is general throughout the country. 
The covvicti n is baseu ou facts. The spar 
row seldom eats worms; he will not do it it 
he can get seeds, and 1s therefore vaiucless. 
But itis not his negative qu:lities that 
stamp bim asarvgu avd mark bim vat for 
destruction. He is terribly destructive o1 
our wheat, oats, grapes and almost all seeds 
and fruits. Coming in irrepressible crowds, 
he is as bad as murrain and distemper. He 
must be exterminated. At Jeast half a 
dozen legislatures have passed laws at their 
recent sessi ns looking to the slatghter of 
this pest. In New York it is made a misde. 
meanor to feed them and give them shelter. 
Woy they ~hould have been supposed to be 
be destroyers of vermin and therefore im- 
ported is hard to understand, unless it be 
from the tact that he can eat avything if he 
will or is driven to it. A defender of this 
bird states the case, however, so correctly 
on the side uf the sparrow that the argu- 
ment is clearly against bim. **The oniy 
manoer in which the sparruw drives awuy 
other birds is by eating up their food. The 
busy, persistent, voracious little fellow 
makes a clean sweep of the country he trav- 
erses. Any other bird must have a sharp 
eye to findanything to eat where a flock of 
sparrows has dined.”’ ‘This is quite enough; 
for if a bird caunot find a dinner after the 


———— 
There is po question abovt their y, 
pugpacity ana irrepressihilit : 
be exterminated “ save = Prin. 
worse than that of Australia with her “i 
ported rabbits, . 
Is the law protecting our song- 

forced ? Cannot New York Cir — 
ass: ciation or, at Jeast. an agept to ptt 
cute dealer-? It is impossible to Patrol the 
country and prevent killirg. Theonly wa 
is to arrest the women who wear the pad 
mage of birds contrary to jaw, and to siete. 
cute dealers. I will yive twenty-five dollars 
yearly for the purpose, and | believe that 
THE INDEPENDENT could at once Taise 
fund sufficient for the purpose. Perha " 
personally, I should be xrateful to the - 
murderers; for a helf-doz-n new birds, such 
as grossteaks avd indigo birds, rare Singers 
and beautiful creatures, are taking shelter 
with me who a few years ago did not visit, 
us. 1 shouid like to see a sportsman dis. 
turn them here. 

We must tuke special care of the pat- 
bird. Those who know him only jp a 
wild state have no ivea of his vocal pow. 
ers. The other morning ove who 
outside my window was wakened by 
the rubins at three o'clock, the robin’s 
novr for moruing orisons. As a rule; other 
birds keep still ‘ill the robin is through, 
that is at four o’eleck; but my Ccatbird, on 
this occariop, tock up the robin-noves on g 
minor hey acd sui g in the chorus, [y Was 
tbe funniest thir g Lever heard, Hig melo- 
di-us tongue would shp cff occasionally 
into a trill; but he b+ haved as well as Patti 
could beijing on orvinary cbureh ebou, 
Tt was tuuto him, 100 Domesticated ag | 
have tue, they siug all day and Often in the 
middie of the night, and a.e eenuine mock. 
ipg-virds. One glorious feliow, who bara 
superb repertoire, wes doing his best for 
me the cther Ligbt, when | laughed loudly 
and cbeered him. He imn ediately Jaughed 
himself—a joliy, rolin kit gy laugh. Nothing 
pleases them better than to be uoticed and 
whi-tled to. To give them a true welcome 
you must furnish thick shelters aid bushes, 
Toney like to nest im a thorn-bush—the 
white ond red thorns—in Taran an honey. 
suckles or in wild grape-vires used gs 
atbors. 

Next to the catbird the grosbeak isa 
favorite with me. pot only for irs valuein 
destroyi1g vermin. but for its song apd 
beauty. They ore giowing each year mm 
familiar, and I presume can be domestieated 
as fully asthe robin ond catbird: Thegi- 
oles cou.e aud go. For years they have been 
scarce, but this yeor are on band in lp 
bunbers. The reason probably 1s thatthe 
apbiow, on wrich they hke to feast, Were 
last year eLormcusly aburdsnt in thisge 
tion. Hop-gicwers. above ail, shouldupto- 
tect the oriole ard otber bug-eaters, 

I will add a few notes about the shrubs 
most in peed of bird care. Tbe snowball 
especially os a grand affair, if at its best; 
which is seloom the case. It should be in 
variably set in an open, sunny sput; for 
uuder the lee of other bushes or trees, or in 
the neight orhood ot the bouse, it is pretty 
sure to be infested with upbidce and the 
flowers avd foliage ruined. ‘Ire oniole is 
the best triend of such shrubs, and will do 
mucb tu protect th m. In addition, syringe 
with Patis-greeu solution. 





WHITE LANGSHAWS. 
BY H. 8. BABCOCK. 


In Farm and Garden Notes, by Agricola, 
pul lisued in your issue of August 8tn, 1889, 
it is saiu of the new variety «f fowls, the 
White Langshaw: “They will be admitted 
to the standard at the uext meeting of the 
American Poultry Association in all prob- 
ability ” 

As admission to the standard is an ele 
ment in the current prices of fowls, the 
above statement ongbt not to pass unchal- 
lenged. The American Poultry Association 
metts anbually, but it revises its stat 
only once in five years. The last meeting 
of the Association was held iv the city, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in January of this year,and 
at that meeting, on the motion of 
James E. White, of Llivois, it was voted 
“that the standard, as now amended, 
stand for five years.” The probabilities, 
therefore, are that the White Langshaw 
will not be admitted to the standard before 
1893 or 1894, and it is not at all certain that 
even then it will secure this coveted recog: 
nition. Admission to toe standard will 
depend upon the status of the variety at 
that time. if the var ety bas proved itself 
a desiravle one, if it 18 largely bred, and 
its breeders generally apply tor its admis- 
sion, it will probably be admitted; but it it 
fails to meet all these requiremeots 1 
provable that even then the White 
shaw willremaio anrecogaized by the A 
icav Poultry Association. 
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CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 


In my opinion, farmers are as prosperous 
as they have ever been, with the single ex- 
ception of the period during the War,when 
a neighbor in Washington County, Obio, 
sold a hog for more. money than he ever re- 
ceivei, before or since, for a cow. What is 

“prosperity? Is it merely an increase in the 
bank account, or is it not rather this and 
something more and higher added thereto ? 
Better eating, better clothing, better think 
ing, better living in every respect? And 
gurely no well informed man will deny that 
American farmers, or at least those of the 
great Northern States, have better houses to. 
day than they had just before the War or just 
after it, more roomy, less coldand dark and 
smoky, better painted, with better cellars 
uuderthem. They have a greater variety 
of food, it is better cooked. there are more 
horses and carriages in proportion to popu- 
lation, moresilk and silver in the cupboard, 
more musical instruments, books and 
pepersin the house, more cooked dinners 
on Sunday, less drinking and drunkenness 
in harvest and sheep-washing. And, finally, 
| assert boldly, in the face of all the modern 
jeremiads, that there is more money per 

capita of the rural population deposited in 

: bank, lent out on interest, or invested in 

railroad an other stocks than at any other 
period of our history. I do not deny the 
debts and mortgages, the nutes and bonds, 
thereckless way in which many farmers 
wurden themselves for machinery wh‘ch is 
‘dilowed to rotia the fence corner. But the 
very fact that farmers are able to command 
these luxuries and waste them too, if they 
please (they are pai | for sooner or later, for 
farmers go bankrupt less than any other 
class), shows tbat there is wealth amonx 
the agriculturalclasses. They are making 
money; they live well. 

Which is the more prosperous, the old 
farmer who ,with his wife and large family 
lived all his life in a small, cold, dark, 
smoky house, with a cellar so poor that it 
had to be diligently calked every fall to keep 
the potatoes from freezing, and managed to 
serape together a few hundred dollars or a 
few thousands, to be invested in more land 
or deposited in bank; or the son who builds 
a commodious house, with all the comforts 
and conveniences that acultured wife could 
wish, in which he lives like a gentleman, 
even tho he has a debt over his head which 
it takes him ten years to remove ? 

The present generation of farmers are 

* more prosperous than their fathers, bec atse 

they are more intelligent, bave better appli 
ances, better machinery, better livestock, 
better and larger markets, quicker trans- 
portation. They make more money because 
they have more to begin with; it takes cap- 
ital to begin with; it takes capital to ereate 
capital. ‘‘ The first hundred dollars I made 
came harder than a thousand later in life,” 
said a successful farmer. And what is true 
of individual life is true of the life ofa 
community or a class. 

Farmers take more interest in economic 
discussions than they ever did before, sim- 
ply because education is more generally dif- 
fused, because information on these ques- 
tions is more widely available through the 
éver increasing multitude of newspapers 
aod magazines. 

A bushel of corn or wheat will purchase 
more necessaries of life than it did thirty 
yearsago. I have an accouat-book kept by 
my father and grandfather, beginning io 
Connecticut in 1803, then cominu to Wash- 
ington County. Ohio, in 1805 In 1858 a busb- 
él of corn would buy two yards of calico, apd 
a bushel of wheat six. It took one and a 
half bushels of corn to buy a plow-point, 
ten to buy a bushel of peaches. A farm 
hand could earn only thirty-two or forty- 
four bushels of corn per month, or two bush 
els by the day (244 in baying). A menth’s 
wages in salt port would average about 130 
pounds; muslin, 11 cts.; gingham, 15cts. Go- 
ing back to 1827, I find cora 25 cts.: wheat 50 
ets. A bushel of corn would buy a yard of 
talico, three pecks would mail a letter, seven 
bashéls would buy a pair of woman’s calf- 
skiv shoes, three bushels would buy fifteen 
tains of quinine, five bushels a pound of 
tea, one bushel a pound of coffee, ten bush- 
els a barrel of salt, one bushel a little less 
than a pound of loaf sugar (28 cts.‘a pound). 
It took three bushels to pay tor a halter 
chain. One day’s work in cradling would 
buy a bushel of wheat. A bushel of corn 
ae not quite pay for three pounds of 
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Tf anything, farmers have gained in 
Social consideration and dignity, compared 
With other classes, If a farmerhas gentle 
Manners and good clothes, with wealth be- 

him, he has the same entry to goodso- 
ciety as the members of any other class. 

sons generally show less will- 

ingness than formerly to remain on the 












Arom, for the reason t e 
cee imeans to“ give rm . ey ‘atwctn 
than was the casé thirty years ago, and edu- 
cation very often gives; the young’ gman an 
elevated, idealizing “and abstract turn of 
mind whieh indieposes him. taa life 6f ut- 
door labor. The climate of America has a 
tendency todevelop nerve rather than mus- 
cle, and a.nervons, brainy midi Is)Apt to 
disdain the farm and turn it over to his» 
muscular brother fresh from Europe.—STE- 
PHEN Powers, in The Ohio Farmer. 





STRAW BERRIES. 


As s00n as we had ‘fibished Pickivg+tbis 
year, about the end “of Jnge—I_ Wad thé 
ground well cleaned and the ronghest.of the 
strawy muich taken off; then with sharp 
four-provged hoes we unfastened the .soil 
between the rows. This was to cultivate 
the land, readily admit air and moisture 
inio the soil and help exclude drought, and 
to form genial rooting ground for the run- 
ners, The runners now are strong, healthy, 
well-rooted and fit for transplanting. I am 
now preparing ground for anew plantation; 
it has just been cleaned of root crops. It 
has been heavily. manured and subsoiled and 
marked off into rows two feet apart. Twill 
set two plants close together in the bill, and 
the hills eighteen inches asunder in the row, 
and any more runners. these newly set-out 
plants may make-this season will be cut off 
as soon as noticed. If short of ground-else- 
where, I will grow a row_of small lettuges. 
radishes, born carrots or other small crop 
hetween the strawberry rows; but.if I have 
plenty of ronm elsewhere,I will not crop be- 
tween the rows, but, instead; keep them 
well cultivated so as to strengthén the 
plants. Im December I will scatter some 
well rotted manure broadeast all over the 
strawberry patch; tben some salt hay or sea 
thatch thinly over the plants. to protest 
them from s@f apdwitid in wigter. 

From the strawberry plants fet out@a 
year in this way about the end of July orin 
August, I get a capital crop of fruit the 
Juve following, and always our largest 
“a hief trouble of fall planted shire 

e chie - 

berry plants is that thev are set out too late” 
to become large and well-established before 
wioter'sets inj hence they get heaved by 
frost a good deal and many of them killed. 
T am pot tronbled in this way. as our young 
plants are just as firmly established. as are 
the old 4nes. 


A taraqewitipleutyof land, perhary. cap 


afford to plant it spring, but a ga can- 
not. very welldo this. Wes never epuld af 
ford to keep. one ground .oecupiéd for a 


whole year with acroo that hes nét borne 
us-aoy fruit. I never do. Every rod of 
ground has to produce something every 
vear. And if there is an unproductive crop 
in the ground, such as. asparagus.the firs! 
year or young fruit trees, we get. catch crops 
enough off the land to hardly make the 
oresence of the unproductive crop felt. — 
WILLIAM FALCONER, in. the, Rural..New 
Yorker. 





WATERMELON VINEGAR. 


THE latest story of Kausas productiveness 
comes from Ford County, where a Mr. 
Sternberg planted twenty acres of melons 
and sold the seedsto an Hastern.seed house 
for $400. From the melons he manufactured 
1.000 barrels of vinegar, which he values at 
$10 per barrel. This melon vinegar he 


claims to be fully equal to,if not better 
than, the cider vinegar. If thisstory.is true 
this state will be principally devoted to the 
production of watermeions in a shorts 


pace 
oftime. Just think of ay 10,400 for the 
product of ty acres d.—Emporia 
(Kan.), rat ~@ 
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When Baby was sick, we gaveiir Castoria. 
When she was'a Child,stie oried for Castoria. 
When she became Mis, she clutig to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








AD vurs ited iy it ule cs tue §» COD. 
Destroys Disease shy prevents sickness. 
ecesst e 


Aa home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 
Piso’s for 
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“Your Life 
Is in-danger while your blood is x 
Gross food, careless J ersonsl habits, and 


Ts, 
Sean an pet renieenes pesiary 
‘subject to eruptive and other Ss. 





~ Sakis meds Bibuses 


alter: 
ood through the matural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


by Dr. EC. & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
be one hg Aa € Mia" Worth $3.0 botile. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
or incipient Consumption, 
% the Pillow-Inhaler will 
mre you. Vou sleep on it 
other piliow; it 
_ eive\lapes your head witha 
vou breathe all night. Oid- 
f Bk epee ange feya few, utes a 
‘Curéd, With the PillowsInbaler 

hha say eight hours. while you p and 
rest. ré no"pipes or tubes. The p con- 
ceals reservoirs 8nd he ling jiquius which you do not 
need to her about. .Cniess,jou hold your ath 
are’ the tetne, +4) somates w er 


you ha’ or not, are surely cuted. "The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody 


PROF. A Re My mBLow, 4..of the English 
and Classical <ehootat West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PTLLOW-'NH4LER is in every way what 


Profe be ava cupe for Ont ave tried 
rh the Le estcgbnin epoda buat r¥ 


If yOu are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you a'l about +t, and let you see what peopie say 
vebeen cured. suas 


{aie privow-inarge co, 

For a DISORDERED LIVER 

Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


oF ALI DRUGGISTS. 









nities Sour 
curative vapor which 
fashioned 

















Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution, 
Over 260 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. <A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nighed for 10 cents in stamps. 

.B.- 1d to correspund with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 












PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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card, the name and address to which he 
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THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded Metal Co. | i. W. Bxpanded fe 
Pi . Chicago. 





Grosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT SAMS,” 
MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FROITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROGERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Month.. ... $3 2» One Year....... $3 
Three Months.... Two Years...... 5 
r Months, .... 10 Three Years..., 7 
Months...... 150 Four Years....... 8 


Six °° 
Nine Months,....°225 Ft 
Single Coples lu cents. 


Iy-CLuBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Kacn. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
‘Gnion @1 46 per year adecitiona). 

Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion vts er Postmasters at club rates. 

ptions avtill be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is_made. 
wv pie Copies Free uper Apslication. 

. 4 aR remittances payable to the order of THE 

tT) » 

Rem'ttances should be made by Post-(ffic 
Express, 


2) 
ey Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express 
. P wots me, nag r are uo sufer 
to send than Bank Bi 
SUBSCRIBERS are renew two or 


requested to 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
¥x nu bers may occur. 
W & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
4 Lane. are our agents jo lane receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisem A 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


New York Oty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1829, 


In ‘special Clubbing List be 
py: ™ asking for it. ay - 
su or more papers 68 
i . ‘Sr Is >-ePaN: Tc) a 
pani m3 e percentage of money by ordering 
our 


a 
ub-List. 


P,-0, Bex 3787. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 30@ lines to the column.) 





Ordinaty Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notices 
1 Chas oo ww dn <n ve eds oe es 25C.) 1 tUMO. . «2. ones eve ensder 
4 times ‘one month)... .70c. 4 one month)... .85c. 
6B ree monthbs).foc.'1 * (three months).tuc. 
26 “ (six e s po {ibe: 
% “ (twelve “ ue. 52 * (twelve “ 5c. 
Reading NOTIcEs......... ONE DOLLAR PBR AGA’ 
RACH TIME. A 


FINANCIAL NOTICES. .....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RELreIoUs NoTIOES.......... ..Frrrr Our A Gore 
M aBRIsGuR ¢wD DeaTus not exceeding [ 
" T -five Cente a Line, 
aaa : 
THB INDEPENDENT, 
2651 Broadway, New Yor;, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDE NDENT. 


PRICE REDUCED. 








WE can supply Files or Birdérs,.for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each file or Binder holding 
twentv-six nunrhers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” em boaséd on it in 
large wilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at ourOttice 
on the receipt of seventy-tive cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 





States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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t Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never yore yh marvel vel of purity ssreneen 
and wholesomeness. han the ord 

—z kinds, and cannot be sold in in couspetition with the 
mnultitede of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
| a in cans, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
PANY. UsMPANY. 106 V Wa 18t..2 N.Y. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


SL EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
npventions  Exbibtion. also Grand Gold 
Medal 715 the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
om useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
A. B.&E.L. LSHAW, 


PURE Ts 
From $48.00 upward. 


27 Sudbury &t., 


Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION. OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 
















Established 1780 








‘ For unsightly. itching eruptions on the scalp, face, 
; hands and other parts of the body, 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


| infallible specific. It is PERFECTLY FARM- 
LESS. "and can e SA FELY ased for SORE EYES, 
SORE LIPS, etc. as well as for 


Outs, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, 


and a injuries and afflictions too numerous to 
t 
_ PRICE. FIFTY CENTS. 


Noot! ration has on pork 
with the Ty hy HING, HEA freNori. 
ENING qualities of this oon aoe Has ey 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Accept no Substitute. Ask for 
Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Prepared only by 
HENRY C. FE RINK, 


mm. Breadway, New York. 


SED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Helle Racket Wholesale Agts, 218Greenwich 8t..N.Y 


MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 

















ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG. 
Factory: 10th Aveo., 24th and 5th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

FREE Seeders 
RI GE S Mpa 
PTO OLE) Bencscinlire whenever 
uiesic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
poh sy and a8 peannan My - nae 


Salesreoms; S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Will be found invaluable for 
children or adults. His nota 
tained 
ng 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts. up. 
Finest and Chea) Meat Viavertag Oe Stock for Sou; 
8,000,000 jars 













ener stestssre in’b sels ugly 











PHE INDESEN DENT. 


HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
. Rochester, N. Y. 


ae 


HIGHEST AWARD 
AT 


Brussels Exposition. 1888. 


BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 












particular and state if you want 
perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop 
Goods. Send at once fora 
particulars address The Great American 


A Cuance of a Lire-time. Ger | Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premi and D 
et ocaere for our New Teas Just Received, “which are Picked 


est Grade Leaf being used. All guarant 
New Premiums of I L 
orders of $10.00 and “rere, or discounts See if 1 
pe 30, 35 & t - 

tbs. eles our very Fine Teas on Tg ot of $2.00. When pon 
ormosa or Amoy DolonE: Mixed, 


Trial Order to the ‘ola a weltebls a and cals cu Good 
Tea Co., sr and 33 Vesey St, New York, RY Y. P.O. 





be 
Hyson, Gunpowder. 
r we Ay only in Pure 
ea. For 
Box 287. 








WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 





DECORATION 





FR. BECK & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
OF 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 
— and the BEST examples 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ent and color. 
@ invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 





Quire Wetcome 


to a copy of our little book 
“How To Make PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Your name and addres 
is all suffi- cient to re- 
ceive a copy of this book 
containing an illustrated 
catalogue of our phofo- 
graphic goods. 

Our stock is varied and 
complete. Outfits cos} 
from $2.50 upward. 











The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 





Our Illustrated 


FURNITURE CATALOGUE 


of 163 pod gh +3 with 449 illustrations, the most complete 
work of ite kind ever issued, i be 
walled free on application to any y address ou of 


SPIEGEL & CO. 


The Cheapest Furniture House in America, 
249 and ‘351 State, Mt.. Chicage, I11.,U.8.A. 


A SURE Sune FOR CATARRH. 
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LEAR EPMO SF SER POPS Poa 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 
383 Washington Serees, B 

170 satel Sirber. fare, New —— 

FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 

THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cu. 




























MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, ¥, Y, BELLS, 
rae Beri 


over all otn 








whether, her, when your radiators need 
the first balmy days of mig Ny: 
by umn make a little necessary. 

to a hot water system by 


the braci 
cit ns be fame put 
tan! 
ft, “a time ond te any quan- 


Tt, 
at 


EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY) 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Ce for 
Men and Boys. 


LAWN TENNIS, 
YACHTING, 
BATHING SUITS 


In Great Variety. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


BROADWAY,CORNER er 
New York, 


STEWART BUILDING, 





JOHN RENEHAN, 
Plumbing and Ventilation on the m 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th St., Ne 
ice, y adison Ave., between 58th 
‘ersonal attention in all cases. . 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horiseatal, 


Streets 









AMES LEFFEL Co. 
SPRIN' OHie, 
or 110 Liberty St. New Yor 








EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Nass 
atgortene nt of above, as weil as the 
Berek KY itting Milk, ice eae 
fast aetbva. Foc 'sale' by alt Teading fea 
W. & B. DONGEE 











WAL RATE. EXCURI 


The Chicago.& Nort 


western iiway of- P 
fers unusual oppo 
nities for an spec 
tionof the cheap lands 
and growing busi 
centers of Iowa, aoa 
nesota, Nebraska, hat. 
oming, North # we 
Dako ota, Colorado ‘and 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a ser 
of Harvest Excursio 
for which tickets 
be sold at one fare 
the round trip. Exeur- 
y epee leave ie 0; 
gust 6th arth an 
ember 
Sept and October stb. 


pi sing ssE. P. 
pe eceame gs Agent Chicago & North- 


remy saa 
VICTOR BICYCLES 
pve? 


ne =. 
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Overman V Wheel o. 


BOSTON, Mase. 
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